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Why Are Notches 
In Your Coat Lapels? 


Ancient coats buttoned up tight to the neck. 











The collar stood up, flat around the throat. 





When, tor comtort’s sake, the front was thrown 






open and the collar turned down, a notch 





appeared wher thre collar jomned the cout body, 


e The rich, who could afford outer cloaks, usually 
{| , . 
VES 
















Ml gt wore their under- coats open, hus the coat 






with turn-down collar and notched lapel came 






to mean wealth and tashion. 









What vour best-dressed ancestors did not 






have, however, is our MceBedwin Finish—that 


















handsomest finish ever devised for the inside of 





a gentleman's coat. No body-lining is used. 






Exquisite tailoring alone produces a finish more 





beautiful than even full silk lining, vet costs you 






nothing extra, 






Your Adler Collegian clothier can show you 





smart stvles tor every man of 17 to 70 
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WHAT A a 
HART SCHAFENER || 
& MARX 
OVERCOAT 
WILL DO FOR YOU 





It shows that you have 
good taste; that you take 
pride in your clothes; that 
you value your personal 
appearance It will save 
money too—because it will 


| rn qwear so long 
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Une Submerged Congressmam 
‘mentum § By KENNETH L. ROBERTS  \isiiieserets 







































thrust upon them, and some aj t W ‘ ething else agair 
parently devote their entire Wash Only too frequently their distinetior 

ington existence to discovering ways and means of sub eems to be the ability to do the wrong thing 
merging themselve But whatever their 5 tem for attair it the wrong time N e the i they are im 
ng submergence, their success at getting below the surface portant, and tech: i they come unde hee 
and remaining there for protracted period enough to head of leads 
give the latest type ipmarine an acute attack ol teri Jé Chen there are a tt rt more represet 
ority complex — A tive who, without being chairn 

The House of Repre entative is made up of 435 men r() Ling VOrke important mittes 
bers and sixty committee The membership of the + t the H ‘ t 
is so large that if all the members tried to sit dowt ing tt meml whipping 
with equal rights and privileges, and transact b he meme the t partie t 
frame legislatior a large and noisy Donnyb ‘ t yt tie me tee [it 
would ensue, and the or esult W suld pro py pa t pa inne 
and insistent call for ambulance Conse t e fl fthe Hf e | 
juently ¢ gre plits itself to ma nit t | t f wed 
mall congre ‘ rr cor ittees, In whiecl ( yre tes tat fo 
busine may be transacted and legislation ne ¢ I the 1 Amer 
may be framed with a minimum of delay ind erwise | 1 t 

More than half of the sixty House con ent the e effective trick 
mittees are about as weighty and important ‘ tifyi d ind 

they would be if they were committee le of America | Phi 
to persuade the Gulf Stream to alter it en, t , te Hy } 
course or to communicate with the star A i if i igh the 
debaran. In other word they dor tamourt ‘ t ! 
to a row of hairpir They seldom mect it of a er W 
and their members do no wort and t 
chairmen have all the weight and inthuence I ‘ t of them are 
in the House that a sardine has on the other { 
araine In MIs Car t ‘ ‘ { | 

The rest of the House committees — espe ‘ ‘ is « 
cially those that are concerned with extract euds are e wate 
ing money from reluctant taxpayers and it ‘ it 
with disposing of the money after it has beer red I I 
extracted -are extremely important. Cor f ) a 
equently the chairmen of these committees : e the rface. and 
and the chief workers on them — about thirty ‘ t t ahove 
men in all -are prominent figures in the ed | rr t 
House, for they shape the policies of their ‘ hile 
committees, and the House almost invar t gled 
ably legislate according to the recommet 
dations of the committee chairmen. To say 


ALL ABOARD! 
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Not all the submerged congressmen are incompetent, 
by any means. Many of them are able men, who churn the 
political waters of the House into a creamy lather before 
permitting themselves to be forced down into its turgid 
lepths. But forced down they are, no matter how strong 
ind able they may be. Sometimes, if they are very strong 
and very persistent, they wallow back 
surface in two or three years. Such cases, however, 
ire not record concerning the 
of the felicitous remark to the effect that ability 
prevented from ascending any more than a 
quirrel can be kept on the ground; but we may be certain 
that it wasn’t conceived by any congressman who had 
erved | than four years in the House of Representa- 
tive 4 new congressman, struggling with that thought, 
would have been mare likely to compare an able man to a 
hippopotamus, which can’t rise a foot into the air without 


ind very able 
to the 
common There is no 
igin 


annot be 


istance of a derrick 

Able new congressmen go down gurgling, spluttering 
ind kicking. Incompetent new congressmen sink quickly 
and silently and drift idly around the bottom at the mercy 
if every stray They behave differently after their 
inking, but all of them sink because of the same reasons, 

great size of the House, the committee sys- 
tem, the of the House, which are framed to enable 
the House to rush through a great mass of business in a 
hort time, and the seniority system 

Let us first consider the case of the Hon. Richard Roe, 
Republocrat, the Fourth Massafornia Dis- 
trict, comprising the counties of Wicksaboola, Egg, Sooka- 
Mink, Hookworm Crick, Petunia, Washout 
ind Potatopeel 

The Hon. Richard Roe is the owner of a string of news- 

papers in his own In his home town he is 
a rman of such tremendous importance that whenever his 
hired men come into his private office they choke up and 
can't talk coherently. He has so much money that he has 
to spend two days a week hunting for new tax-exempt 
bond He is stern and uncompromising in his stand for 
jaw and order; and when the city fathers slip over a deal 
whereby the city purchases coal that consists mostly of 
rushed rock and scrap iron he shows them up in his 
newspapers, their twelve-thousand-dollar automo- 
biles taken away from them, and has three of them put in 
jail for terms of eighty-five years, with three years ofl for 
rood behavior. Practically everyone in his home district 
considers him much more prominent than the King of 
e or the Matterhorn, and with reason. 

So he is and throughout his state 
it is noised around that Roe is going to Congress, and 
that will Congress have to quit its monkey 
business when he gets there, but that the President will 
probably turn pale when he hears Roe climbing rapidly up 
the rungs of the political ladder 


the a 


current 


which are the 


rules 


representing 


bunnet, Pink 


and other states 


gets 


(reec 
elected to Congress; 


not only 


Richard Roe for Congress 


f {i good old-fashioned story which dealt with the strug- 
gies of the handsome hero to win the girl was usually 
brought to a successful conclusion when, in the twenty 
eventh chapter, the hero’s half-baked mind assimilates 
the obvious truth, clearly apparent to every reader ever 
ince the fourth chapter, that he can kiss her without 
running the risk of being sued for mayhem. Only recently, 
apparently, has it begun to dawn on authors that the 
most important and hectic part of the story begins at the 
point where the love-making ends 

Much the same thing is true of the good old-fashioned 
tory of American politics in which the righteous and 
therefore temporarily unpopular hero overcomes all diffi- 
culties and receives the highest reward of virtue by being 
elected This, like the old-fashioned love 
story, is too incomplete to be real. An election to Congress 
isn’t the climax of anything but the election. To have 
reached its true climax such a story should have continued 
to the end of the Corgressman’s first term, and had him 
quit in disgust; or to the end of his third term, and had 
him licked by an opponent who promised the voters to 
perform impossibilities; or to his tenth term, when the 
seniority system shoved him into the chairmanship of an 
important committee in spite of his possible utter inability 
to hold down the job properly. 

At any rate, the very important and prominent Richard 
Roe goes to Congress, anxious to start at once on his 
program of reforming Congress and saving the country. 
Immediately, and frequently even sooner than that, he is 
the recipient of a series of dull, numbing blows 

In the first place, nobody knows him except a few of the 
other Massafornia congressmen, There is no band at the 
tation to meet him when he arrives; and the porter who 
takes his bags addresses him as “Captain,” after the 
fashion of Washington porters, whose war training im- 
pressed on them the fact that almost every uniformed dub 
either was or wanted to be a captain in something. Such 
a form of address, however, makes no appreciable hit with 
the Hon. Richard Roe 

From then on the blows fall thick and fast. Nobody 

interested in his opinions. The Speaker of the House 


to Congress 


shows no anxiety whatever concerning his ideas on Con- 
gress, favorable or otherwise. The House leaders not only 
make no effort to draw him into their councils but even 
fail to remember him when they encounter him on the 
street or in the long corridors of the Capitol. He may be 
a member of three or four committees committees that 
have no influence and seldom meet, and do next to nothing 
when they meet 

The Hon. Richard Roe begins to smolder with indigna- 
tion. He fumes and fusses around the corridors of the 
Capitol, loses his way several times and has to be directed 
toward an exit by Capitol guides who neither know nor 
eare whether he’s a congressman or an ordinary hick from 
Sock Center, Missouri. Smoke emerges from his nostrils, 
his eyes grow red with rage, and he determines to take 
vigorous steps 

So he sets to work and writes a red-hot bill, in which is 
embodied one of his most precious ideas for uplifting his 
state or the entire nation. Lf the leaders of the House will 
not, of their own accord, recognize the vast power for good 
that surges around beneath his cuticle, then he, the Hon. 
Richard Roe, of Massafornia, celebrated throughout the 
length and breadth of Massafornia for his power and 
importance and penetrating mind, will rise to his feet and 
witch those borie-headed leaders with impassioned oratory 
and burning thoughts. So argues the Hon. Richard Roe, 
little wotting that his ignorance of the entangling and over- 
powering rules of the House is well-nigh as great as a little 
child’s ignorance of thermodynamics or the divorce laws 
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JEING, as has been said, as prominent in his own state 
as the new state capitol, it has probably never occurred 

to the Hon. Richard Roe to ask advice from any of his fellow 
congressmen as to how to proceed. Or if it has occurred 
to him the thought has probably only caused him a certain 
amount of pain in the vicinity of the solar plexus. Why 
should he ask advice of anyone? Congress is a parlia 
mentary body, and everybody knows something about 
parliamentary practice. He learned way back in high 
school how to rise to his feet and secure recognition from 
the chairman; and on several occasions he himself wielded 
the gavel at debates of the Pinwheel Junction High School 
Literary Society. ‘The Hon. Richard Roe feels that he is 
amply qualified to be fully as parliamentary as the next man. 

So he takes his nice new bill over on the floor of the 
House, after priming himself heavily with a scintillating 
speech that he intends to pour out of his system when 
introducing the bill. He then makes the depressing dis 
coveries that the Speaker won't recognize him, that a bill 
can’t be spoken on when it is introduced, that every bill as 
soon as introduced is referred to a committee which will 
probably let it die a slow and lingering death, and that 
every rule of the House seems to have been designed for 
the express purpose of gagging him, smothering him, en 
couraging him to stay anywhere except on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, and preventing him from being 
worth anything to himself, to his district, to his state or to 
the nation. 

He finds further that in no possible way can he rise up 
in his own right and enlighten his fellow congressmen and 
the country at large as to the manner in which he, Richard 
Roe, of Massafornia, would exercise his seasoned and 
highly respected judgment on any great national question 
that may be under consideration. To do any enlightening 
of any sort he must first ask permission of a House leader 
who may be his inferior in every way. If he has been a 
good boy and asks prettily for a chance to speak, the 
House leader who has charge of the measure under consid- 
eration may let him air his views for five whole minutes. 

This is one of the things that almost kills the Hon 
Richard Roe—that after running servilely to a frequently 
unpleasant and too often incompetent old man and asking 
permission to speak, he should be reluctantly accorded 
only five minutes in which to pour forth the turbulent 
thoughts that clamor riotously in his brain for utterance. 

Roe is an energetic and capable citizen. He has plenty 
of ability; and in his own district and state he has had 
power, and lots of it. His brain functions smoothly and 
normally; and his mental processes lack the eccentricity 
that characterizes the so-called thought of many congress- 
Yet because he is a new and nationally unknown 
sometimes isn’t even accorded a hearing 
by the heads of big committees. It has happened that a 
new congressman of the Hon. Richard Roe type, wishing 
to obtain a certain greatly needed change in a highly 
important money-raising bill, has gone to the antiquated 
head of that committee to plead for the change. He was 
brushed aside contemptuously by the chairman; and 
finally, in order to be heard by him, he, a congressman, 
was obliged to ask one of the nation’s great bankers to 
intercede in his behalf. The banker telephoned from New 
York to the chairman. ‘Look here,” said the banker, “I 
don’t know what it is that Roe wants to talk to you about; 
but it’s important. It’s something that you ought to 
know about; se you see him and hear what he’s got to 
say.”” And then, but not until then, Roe got his hearing. 


men, 
congressman, he 
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Now Roe has been elected to help make Congress stop 
doing fool things; so when he finds himself gagged and 
strangled and unconsidered, the perspiration stands out 
in glistening drops on his alabaster brow, and he is, in the 
argot of a vanishing day, fit to be tied. Like any able and 
successful man, he wants to be free of galling bonds and 
senseless restrictions. Such things drive him almost crazy, 
as they do anybody who is fit to make the laws of the 
United States. They make him indulge in language that 
helps to peel the mural decorations from the corridors of 
the Capitol, and they also make him want to quit. He say 
that he went to Congress to serve the country, but that he 
can serve the country more effectively in almost any place 
except Congress —a statement that 
of truth in it, since he is a man of great 
home, with means of getting his opinions before the people 

This congressional form of government, however, is the 
American form of government; and in the long run it ha 
been a pretty satisfactory form. So long, therefore, as the 
United States continues to grow in size and population 
with a vigor that makes all other rapid growths look like 
century plants, just so long will the business of gov 
increase, and just so long will Congress be obliged to have 


has a certain amount 


importance at 


ernment 


large quantities of committees to take care of the busine 
And since Congress has a fixed amount of time in which to 
dispose of the business, the time must continue to be divided 
among the committees that do the business, and the rights 
and desires of the individual must continue to be iargely 
ignored 

And since the business of government is 
diverse that it can be handled only by 


SO large and ’ 
mall specialized 
congresses, Or committees, it is only fair that a « 
man who devotes year after 
thankless committee work buoye 
labors by the knowledge that if he sticks to the 
enough he'll eventually become chairman of his 
That, at least, is the argument of most congressme 
they have survived the first shock of their s 
They further maintain that a committeemar 
no incentive to stick at it if he knew that after he had de 
voted ten or twelve years of hard labor to the work of a 
certain committee the chairmanship of that committee 
would be handed to a man who possibly had more 
but who had worked only two or four or six years on it 
On this argument, whether it’s right or whether it 
the seniority system is the 


essence of the seniority system is that a congres 


year to disagree 
should be 
jod lor 4 
committee 
after 
jomergence 


would have 


ability, 


wrong 


based; and most fragrant 


man must 
be a congressman for a long time before he amounts to 
anything in congress. It has another and f 
essence, to wit: If a congressman remains : 

for a sufficient length of time he will be highly 


even though he amounts to nothing 


Dreary Apprenticeship 
Neri aee wartomi def that able Massafornia rep: 


tive, the Hon. Richard Roe, who finds himself hope 

submerged at the beginning of his first term, can se 
country in one of two ways: 
allow his place to be taken by another new congre 
probably less able than himself, and exactly as 
as he himself is, if not more so; or he can stay submerged in 
Congress until many years of service have made hit 
influential congressman, with his head well out of 

The great trouble with staying on and on in C 
so far as the Hon. Richard Roe is 
accepted congressional belief that long service in Congres 
depends --owing to the gullibility of the majority of 
in most congressional districts —on the ability of the con 
gressman to cut his corners and make his turns with suff 
cient speed to be reélected. Experienced politicians 
tell him that he must keep up with the times, that he must 
trim his sails to catch the constantly changing winds of 
his constituents, that he must vote contrary t 
victions if by so doing he can get enough votes 
back to Congress, that he must become a party to the 
faults and the stupidities that he hoped to destroy when he 
first decided to run for Congress. All in all, the outlook 
seems very thin to the Hon. Richard Roe, and 
scarcely be blamed for wishing to be a quitter 

The Hon. Richard Roe is, of course, an unusually high- 
grade man. He is submerged; but he is above the average 
of those who are submerged. The average submerged 
congressman, on the other hand, is a gentleman who 
accepts his submergence with equanimity. Unlike the 
Hon. Richard Roe, such a congressman comes to Con- 
gress without any definite idea of helping anything or any- 
one but himself. His chief reason for wanting to go to 
Congress was the desire to go to Congress, and it naturally 
follows that when he has succeeded in getting there he will 
overlook no opportunity of making sure that he can keep 
on getting there. He places implicit confidence in those 
politicians and synthetic statesmen who hold that a con- 
gressman must permit himself to be dragged around by the 
nose by his constituents, and who never advocate the 
leading of constituents by their congressman. He is 
willing, from the moment of his arrival in Washington, to 

Continued on Page 128 
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concerned, lies ir 
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Winmie and the Pamther Man 


ITTLE Miss Winnie O’Wynn, sitting up in ‘e) ‘A May kissed her impulsively 
bed, leaned forward impulsively towards 2) y “You lovable little untruther,” she said frankly 


her friend Lady Fasterton. The movement ‘I don’t know how I've managed without you for 


brought her small graceful head more under the ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN so long.”’ And so, affectionately tucked her up 
haded electric light, so that her hair seemed told her she looked like a dear litth 
iddenly to be transmuted into a fairy cascade of golder live doll, and sought her own couch 


} 
i 
] 
i 


























foam pouring down the dark blue silk of her Chinese 

embroidered dressing jacket. Her wonderful eyes were “As March 
Lodge is 
Now Mine, 
You See Why 


For a yng time after May Faster 
ton had left, Winnie lay awal 


eves wide She gri« ved no more for 


her 
{4 me 
hining with the light of a new resolve and her exquisite 


face was pinkly bright with an enthusiasm which was fated the man who once she had expected 


to prove as expensive to certain individuals—at that ioe ae to marr Over a year had passed 
moment probably moaning softly in their sleep—as it was are e } deat} of 
ttractive to the vivacious Lady Fasterton. Meet the pneumonia, aided b 
“Yes, darling, I see now,” said Winnie ““T see at last Mortgagee — the lingering effects of 
that I have been weak and perhaps a little selfish to have “Mortgagee’ war gas and the in 
suried myself for the last year at March Lodge, grieving, is Right, roads of that touch of 
grieving so; and with everything wrong and going fron Please, he white vurge 





Isn't 3¢?°° 
wt in the first 


place, had postponed 


bad to worse too. I have thought it all out and I can see 


my mistake now. And I am going to be quite different ir 


future, and I mean to try hard to be more like my old self. their marriage: and a 
You don't think that is wrong, do you, May dearest?” Ry though to make quite 
Lady May, perched on the edge of the big, biliowy, luxu certain of the destruc 
rious bed of her little guest and best friend, laughed gay ly tior of a labori g, 


1 reached for another cigarette. ‘‘ Wrong, yverdriven physical 


irling ! You are much too pretty to be wrong emwt h once had 


ts excepted It 





iny Ny you do, accide 





ould have been really wrong to remain buried 











iwa t Marc h Lodge , grieving yourse If Pp ( was 
for what cannot be helped I only left you alone I incial bad | } 

















ch becau ] There are or tw 
new that you were is of f incial bad 
too clever to fail to | ne being that 
ee in good time that wi h resuits from u 
impossible for ar ivoidable 1 unpre 
woman to live on her ‘ ible cause auch 
past. It is quite dif_fi earthquakes, vol 
ilt enough for womer erupti floods, 
to live on their fu es, and so forth 
ire as most of ther j e other bei rt 
nave to nowaday t } d of bad luch 
‘lo , , 
poor souls i be pr 
Winnie nodded enta but for la 
wly, her wide blue f igment, balances 
eyes misty for a mo 1 foresight, and 
nt ‘ +] ‘i 
me tt bad 
‘“*T thought and t all. Of tl 
thought, and one da tter | the bad 
ame to me quite i the man wi 
iddenly that I lertake » delive 
doing a wrong thing i ‘ “il ier a 
I thought to mysell i thout first 
W hat would Cecil sa) iring | elf tha 
you were able to asi ‘ t the 4 “ls t 
him? Would he eliver and the mea 
Yes, go on grieving heret assure 
be sorry all your da) the jel ranes 
because of me?” Or ! llect f t 
would he say, “* Don't | , t} menta 
be sad be happy and ’ 4 4 ol 
bright and busy a i } il 
you used to be?”’’ And pleted ‘ | 
f course I knew | I Capt. ¢ 
tantly what he would Fairl D oO 


ay And I made up 
mind at once 


tuted f f 
ited a (Tal I 


larling, and tele 

















phoned to you immedia ely Lo lel me come and stay wit lied I ) e just tt at ‘ f¢ ed B Lcdinig ind povert fort lest afflue ‘ } ‘ 
you while I look for a flat. And I am going to be hapy am going to tr ery hard to get them in order agai: irgely Winnie’s money which C« Fairba 
now, and bright and. busy, as I used to be. And I an I think I have been unlucky, too; but I know that it wa It was that of which the girl was thu g as she la 
so glad and it is such a relief to me to know that you do my own fault | have not troubled to look at my affair er big bed after May Fasterton had left her 
not think I have done wrong.” ever since dear Lullaby lost the Derh not even looke It was all my own fault e told hers« | ew 
Che lively May gave her a great hug it my bank book, May.” ery well that Cecil was not a good busing na I 
‘You dear, sweet, delightful, beautiful little thing!” But Lady Fasterton wa ich to harmed at the ever have handed him all that 1 ‘ t 
anthemed this wife of one of the richest and most unrel rebirth of the old Winnie to care about that But | let myself forget And now he gone ind ne 
ible peers in England. ‘“‘Of course you are right Be ‘What on earth does that matter, darling? I’ve heay the money, too—and I am almost where I wa hen | 
happy, be bright—and if necessary be busy. Liven some of money, and Fasterton has far more thar good f rst came to Londor It seer » long elt i} 
of them up with your queer quick wits. Oh, I know you, him,” she explained Did I tell you I've changed nm ill about mone But now I shall have to. | ed ( 
arling; only I always forget that you have ten times my solicitors? My new people specialize in inducing husband is he wa perhaps I would not ‘ ‘ j 
brains when I look at you. And you shall stop here just a to be financially spacious minded —-and they are awful he had been a perfect business man. B v | ar 
long and as often as you like, and do what you like, of successful. The senior partner writing a book on it. He going t »y lock him away inn heart and be as | used t 
course. If you have been unhappy during the past year says he is thinking of dedicating it to me " he sat up in bed, her wide blue eye idd 
[I can assure you that I have been bored. Fasterton is * Winnie smiled ‘As I used to be without t 
about as biga rake as ever, though heisa much bigger fool “Oh, but I must put my iffair n order,” she rid ftl ind with ist one beautiful diam 1 tu ( 
than he used to be. But I see very little of him nowadays, “I expect everything will be all right in the end if [am heart. No more sadne 
which is rather jolly. And nobody has anything to talk careful and try very hard.”’ he pped out of bed, put on al he 
about except income tax and the price of things and the “‘T am sure it w child,” agreed May, and rose How electric fire and pushed a co ch t t } 
iullen, ungenerous reluctance of the tradespeople to give do you think I look now, Winnie? Older? More haggard could see herself in the mi t Cher 
unlimited credit. Are your affairs behaving well, Winnie and middle-aged and raddled and washed out? I used to drawer a worn brown leather book with a 
mine?” be like you—in a way,” she added ruefull of chocolates witt ery easy react eed, a irled u 
Winnie shook her pretty head dolefully. Winnie reassured her to take the first serious review of her aff for 
“Oh, no, they are so mixed up! I-—-I have been very “You are prettier than I am, May,’ shesaid. “And you eighteen months. For a moment she balanced the lo 
foolish, I think.’’ Her voice fell a little. ‘“‘Ever since Cecil look younger than ever.” book in her hands, looking at herself the mirror 
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ie?" she asi 


I ed the lovely refleetion in the 

“Shall 1? You know exactly what it means, 
a beginning of the old life all 

the rest of the world.” 

t of the world hasn’t 


Winnie, has it? Even if it 
from you it 


over again 
versu Her eyes 


he re been so 


was not 
aking Cecil away i 


from you-——when 
, how wicked and cruel!”’ 
into the lock of the 
hard to a 


Well-Belo 


ney away 


ype d the key book 


yuyht 


} 
to try 


very 


d, and gave 


that little creature 


that 
i 3 


when 
think 


are s0 naughty 
defend yoursel 


the world secretly like 


you actually 
everybody 
that poor little naughty creature 
est 


rhe key 


Beloved odded emphaticall 

clicked back the tiny lock and 
Winnie settled down to study the 
ate diary which Cecil Fairbairn 


mly found 


pri 
had 
it on the 
ucked away in a semi 
his bureau at March 
for |} Visit 
London 

t a touch of hesi- 
ol her 
the hands of 
Ire h clock had crept to 
o'clock the air of hesitation had 


What« 


it certain! 


preparing er 


peyinniny cam- 
ng before 


hittic 


ver it was 
had the 
and 
ed the diary and 
old Winnie 
| night, darling 
the-Mirror 


with 


toler 


auway 


her will wher 


who smiled 


tionate Cron " te 


teloved-i 


faint murmur which 


for once, no reécho 
from 


instead wa 


erbal « 
t, but 


petition ¢ } following 


are 
re scrap of 
i trom the repertoire ol 

late ( Pelham 


hoarded wisde 


ladd 


aad 
! 


her 
ow 


ipt 


Never-forget, my dear, this great 
tural law — the world belongs to the 
And when 


much 


you are tempted 


“Ie is a Beginn 
ympathy on the 


Again Winn 
the losers 


the winners. 
when you have thought it out 


"murmured Winnie in her sleep. 


u 


p poe days later Winnie stepped from a huge limousine 
that bore the crest of her dearest friend, Lady Faster- 
at ce to that tranquil backwater off South- 


as Finch Court. She turned 


ton the entrar 


impton Row, London, known 


‘ 


ramile upon tt chauffeur 


“Thank vo lintmore: need not 


you wait for me. 
asterton if Exper ti Z you bac k at eleven o'clock,” 
her low, musical voice to the square-faced, 

ed giant at the wheel 
face softened as he touched his 
said that it very good, and his eyes 


she moved slowly into the shadows of 


pron ed 


and 


wa 


he 


perfect now 


was aid Flintmore to himself 
a couple of years ago she was a 
the enginoo to satisfy me. But 
‘sa thousand per cent better. I guess she’s 
ngup andup.” He swung the car round. “I wonder 
girl would improve like that if 1--dropped out.” 
But that was much too depressing a speculation for Mr. 


much of she’ 


grown 


mut ol that he 


Flintmore, who dropped it instantly as he weaved and 


burrowed and interwound himself comfortably into the in- 


ite skein of traffie which for him appeared to posse 
ill the homelike attractions which the jungle possesses for 


she had 
Mr 


ay, a plump and breezy man with jade eyes 


calling upon a gentleman of whom 
tle for the past eighteen months—-one 


a highly hearty laugh, who, describing himself nebu- 


gent presumably agent for George H. Jay 
33 with, for and on behalf of the child, 


il Fairbairn time 


eo done ‘ 
CCASION ill For Some 
engaged in the task of straightening out 


and Winnie, sojourning in the Valley of 


v for Cee 
had been 
affairs 
Regret at M 


rairbairn : 
had been content to let him do his 
vest. Now had come to see what he had made of it all. 

Her interest was not inspired by any anxiety as to what 
Cecil had possessed, but by a somewhat poignant concern 
remained of the money which she had 
ent. or, more accurately, put in his hands for investment 


irc h Lodge s 


He 


is to how much 


her own desire—shortly after their engagement, and a 
little prior to the tragic discovery of his sickness. From 
that moment Winnie, desperately absorbed in the health 
of the man she loved and the struggle for his life, had 
But they had lost their fight. Fairbairn 
had died, Winnie had mourned, and now the matter of 
ways and means was no longer to be ignored. Cecil had 
left everything to Winnie, and now she had come to ascer- 
how little it was. She knew things were—not good. 

She looked very little, childlike and fragile as she faced 
the burly, morning-coated agent in his office. Her slim, 
gloved hand was lost in the all-enveloping grasp of his big 
white fingers. His hard, rather glassy eyes played over her 
in a stare of admiration as he shook hands. 

“Well, well, this takes me back—what?—three years; 
right back to the day you first came into 

this little old office, a 
quiet little country mouse 
straight out of the old 
ivy-clad rectory; at least, 

so I thought at the time 
ha-ha!’’ he breezed. 
“Miss Winnie, I’m not 
going to say I’m glad to 
you, for you know 
that as well as Ido. You 
are a vision to tired eyes 
to a tired 
to see you, 
I tell you I 
the 
top of my bookcase and 
give three cheers. For if 
ever there was a mascot 
to old George H. Jay you 
were it, Miss Winnie; and 
l hope, I do certainly 
hope, you will be it again.” 

He fussed a chair for- 
ward. 

“For things are bad in 
this gray old burg, Miss 
Winnie. There are busi 
ness men by the thousand 
who've done nothing for 
the last year but sit in 
rows like rooks on the old 
elm tree and scan the hor- 
izon in search of a sign of 
the good ship Business 
sailing down towards 
them. Nothing doing. I 
tell you, my dear Miss 
Winnie, there have been times when I~ yes, me, experi- 
enced old G. H. Jay —have locked up this office in despair 
and left it to the mice to have a carnival and gone out 
feeling fit to stand outside the Bank of England and bawl 
louder than the traffic, ‘Gimme business or Colney Heath. 
One or the other!’ But never mind all that. That’s all 
past and done with. Just as soon as I heard your voice on 
the telephone yesterday I knew-—-I understood. I said, 
‘Little Miss Winnie is putting the past behind her and is 
out for business. Good luck—great work! Her instinct 
and natural talent have at last asserted themselves, and 
now the past —sad as it is past. Her blue eyes are 
fixed on the future—and so are mine!’ And here you are, 
and you want to know how you stand, and rightly so. Well, 
old George Jay hasn't been idle, Miss Winnie. No, sir. 
I've got your affairs frazzled out to the last fraction and I 
can tell you where you stand to five decimal points.” 

He sat down, shuffled the papers on his desk and cleared 
his throat. For a moment he eyed the papers thoughtfully, 
but he was not thinking of them. It was with Winnie that 
his thoughts were concerned, and they were almost iden- 
tical with those of that traffic worm, Mr. Flintmore. Her 
long months of sorrow had not hurt her. No, indeed. On 
the contrary they had tempered her as steel is tempered, 
refined her as gold is refined. 

Lovelier — yes, she was lovelier than ever, infinitely more 
fascinating, with a new charm, subtle, complex, extraor- 
dinarily alluring. 

Hey? Things were not so bad after all. Like the ancient 
war horse, gentle Mr. Jay sniffed the scent of battle from 
afar, and his slightly glassy eyes brightened. 

She was poor nowadays, certainly; and there was more 
than a touch of dolorous black in her raiment; but how it 
brought out the marvelous skin, the blue, blue eyes, the 
misty pink and the perfect lips! Not a little lady who 
would remain poverty-stricken for any length of time 
unless the world had changed a good deal in the last two 
And George H. was well aware that it had not 
really changed; only become a little more stressful for 
poor, deserving business men. He placed a formidable 
bundle of papers on the blotting pad before him with some- 
thing vaguely of the air of a gunner firing the first shot of 
a campaign 

“| have struck a balance a cold-cash balance,” he said. 
“And it has not been too easy, my dear Miss Winnie, 


at 


ignored money 


tain 


yes, three years; 


see 


and a tonic 
mind. Glad 

Miss Winnie? 
want onto 


to climb 


ing of the Old Life All Over 
ie O'’Wynn Versus the Rest 
of the Wortd"' 


Is 


years. 
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Would you like to run through the details from which I got 
the figures?”’ 

Winnie reflected for a tiny instant, then shook her head. 

“No, please. If I could not trust you, dear Mr. Jay, 
there would be nobody to trust.” 

“Ha, that is like yourself,’’ said the agent, well pleased. 
“T call to mind that I was practically always old George 
Trustworthy Jay to you—my star client. And you are 
right, though I say it myself. What are the details, after 
all? They would only make you sad. So come to the bal- 
ance sheet I’ve kept it plain sailing, 
without any fancy bookkeeping.” 

He passed her a slip of typed paper. 
Winnie saw: 


the cash statement 


This 


Cash ir 
March Lodge 
land (appro 
Motor Car 
Personal effect 
ete ay 
sullaby 
Nar 


; 
) 


netts 


ubarian 


Mr. Larringe’s little claim and totals were 
For along time Winnie studied the sheet in silence 


pen 


she picked up a pencil, added against the personal-effect 
item the figure £2000 

‘My jewelry and furs,” she said with a 

Mr. Jay brightened up a little 
that’s a little 
duplicate sheet before him with a certain f ‘ 
teen six-odd plus versu 
ha-! added 

He dug a pencil at the item “ Mr. Larringe’s 

“What about this?” he 
hunger. 

“Oh, please, that must remain, I 
Jay’s lip corners dropped a For the 
I mean—until I have had time to think about it.” 

Her eyes were very blue and completely 
meaning as she looked at Mr. Jay. But his 
went up again. 

“Hah!” he said, apparently without 
what about Lullaby, Miss Winnie?” 

The lovely face shadowed 

“There was a time when we could h: 
£10,000 for Lullaby,” continued Mr. Jay 
cantered away with the Middle Park Plate 
cold five hundred of my own money, bless her! 
polated in a caressing whisper 

He shook his heavy head very sadly Winn 
Ing on her sheet Mr Jay eraned over to see and 
darkened again, for Winnie was only marking, very care 
fully, a great big black round O next to Lullaby’s nam 

“You believe she'll never race again, Miss Wi 
said Mr. Jay, whose faith in Winnie’s turf knowledge and 
instinct was absolute 

Winnie’s beautiful black flyer had been kicked at 
post at Epsom a few seconds before the Derby for whict 
she was favorite, and the hoof of the kicking horse landing 
on Lullaby’s off fore knee had cut every penny 
racing value off her as cleanly as the stroke of a guillotins 
blade cuts the last possibility of value from a convicted 
bomb thrower. And though Dan Harmon, her trainer 
other horseflesh wizards had worked on the knee like jewe 
cutters on a diamond of great price, Lullaby had not yet 
raced again. The cartilage would not come right. There 
was one person who might have done something —a mar 
like a boy, one Mike, a horse idolater from Tartary 
once private jockey to Mr. Jay; but Mike had long ago 
vanished as mysteriously as he had arrived. Winnie had 
not yet abandoned a secret hope that some day Mike, wit! 
his wonderful knowledge, might reappear; but 
no more than a hope 

“IT think, please, that I will put nought next to Lullaby 
just to show that I ask nothing more from her, 
She has long ago done her duty to me, dear Lullaby,” said 
Winnie softiy. “I shall think of her as just a slender, slen 
der chance —a ten-thousand-to-one chance.” 

Mr. Jay nodded, remotely cheered. 

Winnie’s eyes were dark when she next looked up 

‘I am very poor, am | not? I seem to have gone round 
in a circle and to have come back almost to where | started 
from,” she said wistfully. 

Mr. Jay nodded reluctantly. 

“Well, in a way, maybe you've got nothing to burn 
pro tem,” he admitted. “ But it’s very pro fem. Let me say 
this, Miss Winnie, while it’s on my mind: You may not 
have much money just now, but you've got that little old 
cherub Luck along with you; and you've got style and 
influential friends. You are going to be a winner. They 
can’t keep you down—you are going up. That balance 
sheet? You aren’t letting thut worry you? Let me tell you 
that I regard it as a thing of no consequence whatever 


sad 

“Come, come better,”’ 

rn "SIX 

sixteen nought-odd minu 

ia!” he 
claim 

said with a certain odd r 


epre 


se 
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think,” 


fraction 


0Se 


pur} 


ive written 


inle 
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ot ner 


and 


and 


that wa 
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Y ou were not born to be the slave of balance sheets and 
cash statements; not with eyes like yours. It’s the other 
way round.” 

The pink in Winnie’s cheeks deepened and the big blue 
eye darker ed 
“Oh, you only say that because of your kind heart, dear 
Mr. Jay,” she said. “But 
onfidence, and I want all the confidence I can get now 


She rose. “I will think about everything very hard 
f 


omehow, please, it gives me 


.’ she 
ghed, “and see if I can hit upon some little plan to be 


better off just to be able to feel that I am solvent isn’t 





that the word, please? It would be so nice to feel that I 
I! le more money thar ] need, wouldn’t it?”’ 
nice, indeed,”’ agreed Mr. Jay 
lue eyes went to the paper-strewn table 
please, you will send on all the papers connected 
W tain Fairbairn’s affairs to me at Lady Fasterton’s, 





won't you ** she asked 
“They will be there as soon as you, Miss Winnie, believe 
me rT ce clared George H 


she beheved hin 


fternoon a day or so later Winnie, utterly be- 





a little black-and-white kimono, was 


reclining on a big, cushior couch in the co sitting room 
idjoining her bedroom at Fasterton House, On a low table 
beside the ¢ ch wa ima of pape adie writing 
materials and a box of chocolate 

But the it pencils, the broad per and the cream 
paper writing pads were idle ow, for Winnie had finished 
her mple little Investigations she was leaning back, 
resting and thinking of Cecil Fairbairn lle had been a 
rallant soldier, even an honest politician, and, above all, 
i splendid lover. But her study of the papers relating to 
! Tai had conclusive \ proved that he was a child ut 
tark-naked business. Thirty thousand good, hard-earned 
pounds had disappeared during his management of affairs, 
ilmost every cent of whicl Winnie had made herself 

But the spirit of the girl was so true and loyal, so fine 

1 diamond hard, that all that loss and waste could not 


of her littlest memory of the 





iay back on the big couch, a 


trifle pale from her concentration of the past two day 


nd smiled indulgently as she thought of him 
Ah. my dear, you would have always been at the 
mercy of the wolves of the world, I think,” she whispered, 


{ts 


‘for you were not trained to the sleights and cra m4 
Never mind--never mind You were brave and honest 
ind so kind to me. It was my own fault this money was 
roke off as her friend Lady Fasterton came i 

Winnie, dear, tea is coming and you are not to work 


* announced the sprightly May. “It makes me 


wretched. If you want some money tell 
me so, and Fasterton shall disgorge to 
me I will pass it on to you. It is 
dij g to think o the perfectly obese 





to throw away, and it’ 
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high time that his extravagance wa stopped Your eve 


will be red’’ the slim carefully dressed lady leaned over 


and studied her friend’s face only they aren't And that 
paleness suits you ridiculously Ye Barlow, we 
will have tea here, and we are not at home ‘ te 

jected to the grave, portly and remotely reverend butler 
who thanked her as if she had given him mething of 


real value. “Oh, I do wish | were as pretty as you are 
my dear.” 

Lady Fasterton fluttered white hands all among the 
papers 


“What a pile! Are they bills? Let’s burn them. The 


would look much better burnt That you, Bar 

low. This is much nicer tea, darling, than Barlow eve et 

me have when you are not visiting me. Isn't it, Barlow? 
Mr. Barlow paused in his superintending of the correct 


placing of the tea table by a subordinate to bow slightly 
and rather vaguely to beg her ladyship’s paraot He the 
cast the eagle eye of an admiral of the fleet around and 
retreated his footman and himself in good order, according 
to plan, while the vivacious May continued to rally round 
her little friend 


“Claude Larringe is dining here tonight, darling is you 
wanted. And I will see that you have your little ghat 
with him.” 

Lady Fasterton paused in the act of putting 
the teacups to fix blue eyes on the girl she so muc ‘ 
embled —in appearance 

“I know that you are able to take care of yourse!l 
sweetheart,”’ she said a little more seriousl) But don't 
forget that Claude Larringe is not quite what he lool 
He is sleek and smooth and purry and suave and 
that; but I should be very sorry to be at his mercy, fir 
cially, socially or in any other way. He is clever and craft 


A panther man, somebody called him once 
Winnie’s beautiful head nodded slowly 
“Oh, ye-s-s, I will | 

little business 


e careful, dearest. It is only just a 
talk I wanted with him.” 

“Have you had advice from that singular Jay persor 
asked May, who possessed an ancient grudge agai: 
George H. “He is very shrewd —in his way 

“Yes, darling, he has 
advised me, and I must 
do the best I can in the 
circumstances,”’ 

May reflected f 

“Had Claude Lar- 
ringe anything to do 
with that unlucky 
dream of Cecil's, the 
Morriston Colony that 
was going to do away 

















with waste strike 


“Listen to Me and Take a Hard Rusiness Man's Advice, Mist Winnie. Put No Money in It! D 
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came to visit us last year—a plump little thing with 
silk, and blue thoroughly 
appearance and manner though she had an 
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IE OF AIRNSBIERG 
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an a few words from her at first, and 

1 timid smile now and then, until she 
at up half a night pouring out her heart 
the end of her tale, her 

in that way that I have 


and, towards 
tears, and it 1 
gained u curious side light on the as 
f Doctor Miilheim, which 
vas an international sensation when the 


assination ¢ 


ews came over the wires from Berlin 


The girl was governess at the Schloss 
, of Arnsberg 
Munich and had charge of 
the children of General Baron von Arn 


rCasth 


twenty miles or 
o from 
The general had been married 
s, and was sixty-eight at the 
end of the in which he will be re 
nembered as one of the corps com- 
manders of Prince Rupprecht of Ba 
varia. Three of his sons had been killed 

Flanders, but he still had a boy of 
Felix who had 
and a boy and a girl of 
ten and eight, for whose education Anna 
had been engaged before the armistice, 


berg 
three time 


war, 


ineteen been too 


young to serve, 


vhen they were younger than that 
Anna’s first glimpse of Heinrich von 
Arnsberg was when he motored home 
from Munich with three of his staff offi 
er Following the Emperor's flight, 
m of the republic and the 
of the armistice, there had been 
lisorderly scenes in the little mining 
Arneberg, where there was a 
Many soldiers 
class had de 
the bar- 
wks and the provision shops, and even 
of their officers by tear 
eir regimental badges, so that 


the declarat 


igning 


own of 
revolutionary element 
ging to the miners’ 


bele 


mobilized themselves, looted 


ttacked some 
ing off t 
for si s sake they had to change into 
The new flag of the re- 

had been hoisted over the post 
office, barracks and schoolhouse, but the 
id imperial flag still drooped over the 
tower of the Schloss by order 


who 


public 


ieyfried 
of the 


Arnsberg, 
refused very haughtily to obey the de- 


Barone von 
utation of ex-soldiers and 
That flag 
incident was, perhaps, one reason why a 
made up of mining men 
gathered each side of 
bridge over the little river 
Schloss when a tele- 
age from Munich informed 
folk of Arnsberg that the gen- 
on his way 
the other hand, there were many people, mostly 
ypkeepers and farmers, who had no enthusiasm for the 
ew republic and were still moved by a tradition of loyalty 
d sentiment to Heinrich von Arnsberg, not only because 
} name, which was old in the romance of German 
but because of his own character and reputation 
war of [870 he had won honor as a young cavalry 
in the European war of 1914 to 1918 he had been 
all the dispatches of Prince Rupprecht of 
is one of his most trusted generals. Now that he 
ming home after the immense unrealizable defeat of 
nan Army and nation, in spite of victories which 
n rung out by the church bells of Arnsberg year 
: many people, knowing his pride 
unshakable belief in final victory——until the last 
who felt pity for the man as they stood waiting 


nand of a dey 
Vorkrme to haul it down 
tile crowd, 
a their wives, 

tone 
below the 


cnrar 





one me 


tow! 


din 


there were 


ym the bridge 
von Arnsberg, whose eyes bore traces of 
weeping she was a tall, stately woman twenty 
8 younger than her husband, to whom she was devoted 

i nervous, timid way-—-had put on one of her most im- 
posing gowns of black silk and stood at the castle gate above 
the bridge, with her two small children at her side. 

Felix, who was the son of General von Arnsberg’s second 
wife, was close behind her, very pale and excited, thought 
Anna, the little governess, who glanced at him once or 
intil their eyes met. He had just come home from 
Heidelberg University, and so far had not exchanged a 
word with her beyond a stiff “Guten Morgen” or “Guten 
Abend.” 


Baroness 


twice 


it Was the Girt, as Always, Who Bade Him Go at Last 


From afar they heard the sound of a motor horn as the 
general's car passed through the narrow streets of Arnsberg 
and then came into sight where the road curved beyond 
the stone bridge. The crowd pressed closer to the roadway 
on the bridge itself, and Anna heard a number of people 
cheering as the car slowed down a little. But through the 
cheers another sound broke. It was a hostile demonstra- 
tion by miners and ex-soldiers. 

Above all the other noise one voice rang out with an 
angry shout: ‘ Down with those who have led Germany to 
ruin and defeat!” 

Quite clearly Anna saw one figure-—a tall, broad- 
shouldered man who, afterwards she heard, was a mine 
foreman named Franz Dachs—force his way through the 
group of women and step close to the general's car as it 
crawled slowly across the bridge. 

The man raised his fist and shouted again: 
those who made the war and lost it!” 

General von Arnsberg, who was in full uniform, with a 
cloth cover on his spiked helmet, was sitting in the open 
ear, looking towards the castle gate and saluting the 
townsfolk who cheered him. By his side was a young 
cavalry officer in a sky-blue cloak, and opposite were two 
other offieers of the corps staff. 

Anna saw for the first time the heavy figure and massive 
face—slashed by three sword cuts in his young dueling 
days —of the homecoming general. 

At the insult shouted to him by the man in the crowd 
his face flushed ruddily. His hand, which had been at the 
salute, was suddenly clenched, and leaning sideways out of 


‘A curse on 


the car he struck the fellow a blow full in the face, so that 
he staggered and dropped like a felled ox. A kind of gasp 
rose from the crowd, followed by a roar of rage mingled 
with cheers and laughter 

“ Schweinehund!”’ said the general as 


the car came to a halt at the castle gate- 


way. 

Anna heard him speak the word with 

a short guttural laugh. Ther 

so huge a man, he skipped o 
1 


lightly for 
it of the 
car, raised his hand in salute 
standing stiffly with his heels together, 
before kissing his wife on both cheeks 
“Welcome home, dear and 
husband,” said the poor lady, white 
faced because of the episode at the 
apart from all 
stirred in her. 


The three staff officers stood at a} 


again, 


honored 


gate, 


other emotion which 


to the rear of the general, and the castle 
servants behind the baroness and her 
two children were motionless in the pres- 
ence of their master 

The general glanced for a 


the turret, 


moment 
at the imperial flag above 
ome spasm 


But he 


and his eyes moistened and 
of emotion twitched his moutl! 
spoke loudly in his harsh guttural voice, 
so that all could hear. 

‘lL come back, dear wife, from ar 
undefeated and ever-gioriou 
of war, but stabbed in the bax 
forces of revolution and 
cowardice. God save our 
Fatherland! 

Then he patted the head 
boy and girl, 
son, now that three were dead 
sented the staff officers to h 
gate of the castle had alr 
closed, shutting out all 
crowd, though their voice 
be heard, with cheers 
tumult. 

Anna’s eyes were fixed on Felix, that 
boy of nineteen, back from Heidelberg 
in time for this homecoming. During 
his father’s speech he had stood at at 
tention, but . 
haps, he gave an almost imperceptibie 
shake of the head, as though disagreeing 
with that phrase “undefeated in the 
field of war’’ and the 
lowed about “stabbed in 

When his father kissed him he b] 
up to the roots of his close-croppe 
and looked very boyish and hands: 
and shy. So Anna thought, as she 
us. 

That night dinner was laid in the 
old banqueting hall, which had not been 
used during the general’s absence. In 

addition to the three staff officers there were about twelve 
guests, including three of the general's old comrades ir 
arms, veterans, like himself, of the war of 1870, with their 
ancient and wrinkled dames, who were their faithful and 
obedient wives. There were also Count Fritz von Arnheim 
and his beautiful young wife; the pastor of the Lutheran 
Church of Arnsberg, with his enormously fat lady; Pro 
fessor Schwarz, famous in Germany fér his great work 
German civilization and world power; with a few ot} 
intimate friends. 

Little Anna Rippmann had been astounded and not a 
little frightened at receiving an invitation to join thi 
distinguished company. It came from the general! himself, 
who spoke to her in the corridor at the head of the great 
stairway as she was slipping away to the nursery to read 
Grimm's Fairy Tales to the two little ones, Rupprecht and 
Elsa. He was pacing slowly along with his wife, arm ir 
arm, when Anna flattened herself against the paneled wall, 
wishing that it might open and swallow her 

“Who is that?” he asked in his big gruff voice 

Anna dropped a curtsy in the German way as 
baroness spoke her name and explained her positior 
house. 

“She teaches little Rupprecht and Elsa 
kind and good.”’ 


9 


kissed Felix 


and boolngs 


quite 


UuNCONSCIOUSLY, pe! 


words that fol 





the bat 


“So? 
The general's eyes stared at Anna so that 
dwindle to midget size as he towered above her 
“What do you teach them, Fridulein? Reading, writing 
music? That is good. But not enough. You must teach 


she seeme 











them to honor the Kaiser and love the Fatherland, and 
hate all the enemies who have ruined our country. Teach 
them to hate, /rdulein! Lies, and cowards, and treachery, 
and the swine who have betrayed us from within.’ 

Anna was speechless. She tried desperately to say some 
thing, but her lips moved without a sound. There was 
omething terrible to her in the general's reiteration of that 
word “‘hate.’” There had been too much hate in the world, 
he thought, and it had caused a sum of agony and death 
that God alone could reckon. She had tried to teach the 
general’s children the spirit of love, not with great success 
in little Rupprecht’s case. Now this old man demanded 
an education in hate, 
He smiled at her under eyebrows like spider’s legs 
“You will dine with us tonight, Frdulein.”’ 
Dismay at this command gave her back he 
“T have supper with little Rupprecht and Elsa every 


speech 


night They like me to read to them.” 

“Tonight,’’ said the general, 
guests.”’ He turned to his wife and added, ‘‘ That is so, i 
it not, dearest heart?”’ 


‘you will dine with my 


The Baroness von Arnsberg gave a wintry but not 
unkindly smile as she glanced at the governess 
What the general desires is my pleasure also. You will 
put on your best frock, Frdulein? 
A thousand thanks, gnd Frau!” 





In her little white frock she sat at the end of the table, 
next to the pastor’s fat lady and opposite Felix von 
Arnsberg, who said ‘‘Guten Abend,”’ as usual, and then was 
utterly silent, next to the pastor 

Anna remembered this banquet so that her description 
was vivid of the great room with its high oak roof and its 
big portraits of Frederick William the Great, William I of 
Prussia, Von Moltke, Bismarck, and those who had beer 
Emperor and Empress until their flight to Holland. The 
room was lighted with elec- 
tric torches in iron brackets 
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one of the your taff officers and said “Youth is loyal.” 
The general gulped down another glass of red wine 
“Gladly have I sacrificed three of my sons on the altar 


of the Fatherland,” he said solemnly 





‘I have two other 
whom I consecrate to that service and sacrifice As the 
others fought against the enemies from without the 
ever-to-be-damned English and French o now Felix 
here, must fight against the enemies from within.”’ He 
rose in his chair and, holding up his winegla is thougt 





he would crush it in his great paw, stared over to the boy 
at the end of the table 

‘*My son, here before old comrades and friends who 
remember with me the glory of German victories, here 
before young men who have had the honor to serve wit! 
me in the war, and here under the portraits of our beloved 
Emperors who were sure of the loyalty of the House of 
Arnsberg which is your inheritance, I dedicate you to the 
service of Kaiser and Fatherland Hate their enemies 
Pledge yourself to destroy those who have. betrayed 
ell 


ance comes 


them-—our rascally revolutionaries 





strengthen your 
to avenge your brothers when the day of + 
Be glad to die if by giving up your life you can serve in 
any way our Imperial Family and our good old German 
pride Be strong. Be brave Be ruthless for the might 
and right of the German Empire May the blessing of God 
May the 


curse of God follow you if you weaken in this cause 





be with you in fulfillment of that last pledge 


This speech, delivered in a strong guttural voice which 
trembled with a violence of emotion, aroused the enthusi 
asm and, indeed, the passion of the company. All eye 
were turned upon young Felix von Arnsberg. 

At the first mention of his name a deep wave of color 
mounted to the boy’s forehead and then ebbed away, 
leaving him very pale. Towards the end of the speech, 
with its solemn dedication, he rose, and then, at the very end 


bowed to his father and sat down again without a word 





At the head of the table 
the ge neral, still in uniform 
and wearing his decorations 
and Iron Cross, had the 
Count and Countess vor 
Arnheim on his right and 
left hand. He drank 
heavily of red wine, which 
flushed his massive face and 
made the three sword cuts 
livid as though they were 
recent wounds. He spoke 
mostly of the war and of 
his glorious troops, as 
though victory had been 
theirs to the end. The re- 


treat had be 





according to 





plan. The armistice was 
forced upon them by the 
complete breakdown of the 
home front, due to the cow 

ardice of politic ians and the 
solshevism of the civilians 
le of the nation 
would have to be strength- 





The mor: 


ened again by a relentless 
struggle against all revolu- 
tionary and destructive in- 
fluences which had eaten 
into the strong old German 
pirit. At all costs, and by 
all means, traitor politicians 
like Miulheim and others 
would have to be destroyed 
like rats by those who were 
loyal to the old tradition. 

“Thank God,” said the 
pastor of Arnsberg, “ we still 
have lion-hearted defenders 
of the Fatherland, inspired 


by the same devotion as 
yourself, dear and honored 
yer eral! : 

‘Some of us are getting 
old,”’ said Heinrich von 
Arnsberg. ‘ These last days 
of shame have weighed 
heavily upon those of us 
who have borne the brunt 
of the war The future of 
Germany is in the hands of 
youth.” 

“Our heroic youth is un- 
defeated in spirit,”’ said the 
pastor. 

There were murmurs of 
agreement and emotion 
from the old ladies, and the 
beautiful Countess of Arn- anne -eumecememme a 
} 
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OUR OWN CROWD 


AND MRS. GREW annually take it rh Sunday evening, she may be 
y personally when the end of the season By 1D, Oroa tly Parker the guests a treat. 
and they amorous, in a refined way. 

i make popular Just a-Wearyin’ f 

Gray Home in the West 
Mrs. Rinse makes a winsome picture 


Cajoied 
Her 


She 


Into giv 


musical electior 
must call it a summer. Of 
it only due to society that 
apartment and find out what 
has taken about that crack 


cin the 
ceiling; but she is just unhinged at 
» Pebbly Point 


House and facing 
‘ more. If-Mr. Grew, who is 
rd at ferreting out the sunny side of things, 


are 
as done much to 
w feel ILLUSTRATION Br CHARLES D. 


MITCHELL 
o the 


he agent Naturally, she enjoys tremendous prestige at 
She has one of the rooms with running water 
tocking gently on the porch, Mrs. Eddy gives a series 


of short talks on how she locks up her jewels in the safe- 


the hotel a 
about the piano, gripping a property roll of mus 
behind the sparkling glasses, 
emotions caused by the ly 


i idea of leaving the fluttering V 
ities of life once 


rics It has often been remart 


» her attention the fact that it is but a matter 
months before another summer 
thern and they will find them 


deposit vault during the summer months and just goes 
a-gypsylng along without them. Also, she explains that it 


is her practice to leave at home her really 


what a shame it is that the hotel parlor, 
dance room, is so big and high-ceilinged 
back of the third row of camp chair 


a 


good gowns and hats. It may seem a bit 
selfish of her, at first thought, to deprive 
the guests of the privilege of seeing the real 
hot dog, but when you consider all the 
bother about luggage she saves herself and 


‘ 


recital might just as well be at the movies 
cls O1 Mrs. Rinse is, also, a perfect shark wit! 
explains it by admitting that 
kiddie at heart. To put them at their ease, 
baby talk in her conversations with them, whict 
with little boys of ten or twelve y ; | 
Annually she conceives and 
given by the tiny in the dance 
as prima donna. Two summers ago, for 
The Woodsy Fairy’s Birthday Party, 
the lead, and the supporting company 
in crépe-paper costumes. 
The plot of the piece folded to show |} 
Fairy bade the woodland folk to her birt} 
loosening up over the rose leaves and d 


i iew, 


’ God and a rise in the 
it the Pebbly Point House once 
i ful if she would be able to 
gether for the journey 
do not by any means 
visitor to the Pebbly Point 
of it as they do. It 
question of getting in with 

at impeccable group pictur 

ummed up by the Grew 
owd.”’ And, you will 
uphill work attempting to make 

first 


she herself i 
home 
arew é 

directs 
uch out guests 
exam} 


Mr 


» a 


in the phrase 
of course, 
But once you get to 
the Grews join in reassu 
isn't half the word for it 
‘ for anything much fairer 
the Pebbly Point House 
is that good like that 
quickly, and so 


Y as ¢ 


right out and told what they 
for f 


others for the }t 


Some were thankfu 


roo} lets: 
news it went, one thi 
Woodsy Fairy —being the aut! 


it was only fair that she 


around pretty 


approximate: xclusive as the got the big | 


il that there 


show —was thankf 

u know, the Grews laughingly 
that they regard that, really, 
wssets. of ? It gives 
rowd, you glean, such a perfectly corking op 
portunity to see the screaming way the other 
alf live in fact our own crowd gets so many 
arvy 


ing but happines 
Sex 


" 
In ali this gre 
as one of 


interest was supplied 
thie placs Spring Beauty for Jack-in-the 
edy relief was provided by Jol 
a character part played by a 
boiled actor of eleven ye 
adequate in the role 


our own 


nickers out of the mannerisms and the 
of the transients that the sum- 
mer is practically a whirlwind of merriment 
Mr who has the driest way of playing 
m words, often speaks of this outer circle not 


but 


wt 
port lothe Pebbly Point Hous 
were almost unanimou 
last summer’s Rinse production wa 
ter. It was called Vacation Days a 
bly Point House, and the theme wa 

generic than that of the Woodsy Fai 
It was arevue composed of sly er 


The guests at the 


ever, 
Crrew 


de 


gues! us jests, and, as you can readily 
it a riot 
Another splendid thing about 


the Pebbly 
it House is that it is 


so unspoiled, The 
admit that, even if the rates 
they 


or-less verse, at recent loca 
good as ber of the con pany) 


bucked up by tr 


would 

were twice what are, they would be sim 
ply tickled to death to pay them for the privi 
lege of stopping at a place so refreshingly free 
from the Ritzy nete. Mrs, Grew is just about 
each fresh summer ap 
he will get to the hotel only 
ruined by the introduction 
in regard to rooms, ser 
crowd loves to de 


emendou 


Itis There Settled by Mrs. 
Eddy That Our Own Crowd 
Must Get Together the 
Next Week at Her House 


plause, recite such telling thrusts a 
Sherlock Hol 
But we doul 


water wing 


7 
coult 


tenterhooks as 
ches for fear 


itterly of city-chap 


What our 
», the members frequently declare, 
Pebbly Point House and just rough it. 
Blatch, the genial on-and-off host, sees 
their wisl 


the railroads you can 
see that it is the only 
sensible course for her 
to take. She really has 
to laugh, though, and bh an| lt 
pretty frequently, too, 

when she thinks of the 

bewilderment of her winter friends, could they see her at 
the Pebbly Point House, snuggling right up close to Nature 
in simple frock and canvas shoes, no more bejeweled than 
the day she was born. 


When the audience were 
again another peritormer 


vice and cuisine. 


to go up to the 
And good old Mr 
that they 
Our ow! 


Whenever you see To 
blue, 


Vildred 
to it get 


*s a sign 


the 
crowd doe 


not, re ally 
here are but 
Mr. and Mrs 


the Grews 


, assume the proportions 

ix members, all charter 
Ihddy and Mr, and Mrs. Rinse 
explain to you the series of curious 
t threw them together you realize for your- 
were slated from the very beginning to be 
d could you meet them you would see at a 
st’’ is used in the best sense of the word. 
all three couples made their initial 
Then 
Grew 
lived in the 
where the Grews had been 
and was just as dissatisfied with the 
ervice and the hot-water supply as they were. 
additional proof that the world is small to the point of 
tufliness, it later came out that Doctor Creevy, who had 
1 Mrs ily physician before she was married, 
was liv nore than a stone’s throw from the 
Eddy’ South Orange, and both Mr. and Mrs 
iddy knew him very well by sight. It is things like that 
ind think, as Mrs. Grew said at the 


canoe 
of a mob scene 


he Grew 
As s00n as 


neidences th 


The song hit of the piece, rendered by 
a generous number of topical verses ar 
stirring chorus of: 
Then we'll give three ” 
And we'li all give three cheer 
And we'll hope to all be back caain 


Next summertime once 


cheer tf} 
Mrs. Eddy is one of the most interesting conversation- 
alists on ‘the entire porch. ‘‘ Well informed” is but a luke- 
warm term for her. She might, really, be called the Girl 
With the Camera Eye. She can tell you without a mo- 
ment’s floundering just who was sitting on the moonlit 
pier with whom, how close and until when on any night 
you can name; precisely how far things have got between 
that Sisson girl and the Binney boy; what Mrs. Binney 
thinks of it and what she would do if she were Mrs. 
Binney; | at exactly what hour and in what state the 
MeBirch: party got back from that motor ride to the 
Goldenred Inn. 

Try. té catch her—that’s all she asks. 
been’ known to make a memorysslip. 


more, 

place, 

Pebbly Point House seven summers ago 

y been there a month before Mrs 

hat Mrs. Rinse’s sister-in-law 

ipartment house 
10 

l 


It is, as you can see, a great thir 
be able to list as a member one 
fun as Mrs. Rinse. 

She and Mrs. Eddy set each other off 
the beauty of it is that Mrs. Grew is er 
else again —just a good fellow, she is; a regula 
college boys that spend their holidays at the Pe 
House, given to sailor hats and talk of cold shov 
ing with the hands thrust deep in the sweate 
even occasionally letting slip a goshdarn or 
fore she catches herself. 


g for our owr 
o feminir 

exact ame 
during 1910 
elevator 
A 
\ 
ten Grew 
ing not 


house In 


She has never 
It is not too much 
to say that she is losing time out of vaudeville. 

Mrs, Kinse, now, is less the intellectual type and more 
the fluffy. She runs to raffled organdie dresses with naive 
sashes, and when she is really willing to let herself go she 
tucks a rose into her hair over one ear, where it balances 
the delicate gold chain that fetters her glasses to the other 
ear. She is full of fluttery gestures, and often, before she 
can control herself, she breaks out skipping. 

She is the envied possessor of a flutelike soprano, de- 
lightfully lilting but not quite massive enough to be ealled 
a parlor voice 


a 


an\ 
that make you stop 


The ladies of our own crowd do not go ir 
for athletics. Now and then, if it gives sig 
reasonably cool day, they wander over the 
agreeing beforehand that there is no use in be 
about the thing and counting it as a stroke wl 
up your ball and toss it out of the roug! 
saunter into the sea as far as the waist, a con 
to get the shoulders wet, a good, rousing 1 
poreh, and they are just about used up 


Lirne 


The real leader of our own crowd is Mrs. Eddy. She 
woman born to command, and brought up accord- 

Until she came to the Pebbly Point House she had 
set so much as a foot in any summer resort where 
ess than ten dollars a day for one. You 
a positive fact, because she tells you so 


after you h introduced to 


the rates were | 
that 


hort 


KnOW 
herself ave been her. a kitchenette voice, say. Oftentimes, of a (Continued on Page 125 






































DD ™- : ~~ 4, 2 
By Princess Cantacuzéne, Countess Spé 
44 
HE question uppermost mind at first the real important thing. If there " e ar 
nection with all Europea o s is one of how thrown o1 matters with a huma vmackground 
what they are thinking, and, in the tead of merely statistical re ports wi h mea tr rt 
€ which they live between material difficulties and the mass of our Americar people, the whole population 
ind political stratr to find out thelr reac the United State Wil ibseribe to ir art es wit! 
e new peace conditior Vithin a short time Another man was telling me what ight to do, a 
expect ve this reconstruction period, al said he thought I had better get rid of usual, formal t 
yf irope must reach a normal state n to tell instead how the | ple ( Vnat the tl I 
ey are ofte he hands of governments they are unused what they do. Then he laughed and i iw il 
Official bilit land f rule f all sor the flappers and children over there, and y people 
whom the peasants regarded as their guides polit truggling to get « their ow fer me int 
itter efor ire dropped ou { the isual place while in othe th ure tting ba expecting t 
The pea t rkmen and othe humble origin feel picked up bod ind stood on their feet | 1 i 
juite t sea it 1 grea t f itional character propped up and held place 
mach people nding to mati according to I lecided to t France first the Crerma 
ture, eat quite erent though, ftror lll the ther Austr lee g that, alter having bee through the ene 
How the niare are bt g educated a 
ignt } how cet wcting i 
‘ t if ‘ yt t of the bourge 
1 of the pe t; what the indust 
. Princess Cantacuzene 
ed how the workmen feel, what at Her Desk in Wash: 
‘ f re mstructio ‘ in the nature ington as Chairman of 
I eat nt habitant these are a the Central Commit: 
ew estions wl rouse ? iriosit tee on Russian Relief 
s Ww ! Ame a Vt ! t nee 
t te t egard t i ) Furopear 
) Hy t ew 1ione neve 
m the hateve ight the are 
esented to t the ca travele ( 
the ario igandists who bring 
1 t wit! ne et pur} € we judge 
them | yur st i We felt at first a 
great enthu er the Allied grouy 
1a hatred of the comn ener TI 
ted for quit pe if wing the war 
a eca trains erves or throug! 
the differences of guages and of vie 
point Z peace i rece tru 
t for o vorld misunderstand 
r frequent rose th rt whict yore 
( ever ye tience and whict itne 
! ited the Allied people ne 
ed e a re that, thoug 1 Tew 
ie we ( n to ther there 
were | differences of cl te and 
taste h prevented harmor n we 
me t for cor good It sec , f 
eve t id [t e& Loe qa to make 
even vel ect ( y f 
ti were ed r the 4 mstru 
WeA ‘ »ked on at 1 the 
gree ent ro i great distance We 
t we aw the le n better per pect ‘ 
than did Europe, and we grew impatient 
it mistakes made across the seas by those 
ho ere ft gy to rer diel their dest 
It mething of a shock to have 
our Allie who during war d tood 
ilder ) der with ourselve ind 
t! ignt een g we did on all subjec 
eace expre ich different ambitions from our 
d use 1 different method We have drift 
iW re t ene of battle and the iffer 
Europe nd we 1 it It to realize fu W 
rring the Also we are largely and timate 
taker mt ur OW! erious trouble both material 
nd of the t. We mar f us know that there are 
te ble proble ibroad, the kind which must be er 
me if the world to n e on smoothly and if our 
Tt yr tT ‘ 
i 
‘ ded the ly thought that he waited with i 
erest t ead 1 report of Europe, and then he said 
There e a lot of people « re formerly highly 
, juctive and prosperou ve now had several 
‘ f peace and seeming trained opportunity 
to become | juctive and prosperous again. Yet the 
have not become s« One feels curious as to what it 
which hinders them Different things in different 
places, I suppose; but something everywhere. What 
re all thinking abou Different things, I sup 
nose, also, in different places. One wonders what ar¢ 
their tendencies Are they getting a little better or a Juates Jusserand, French Ambassado, to the United 
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And which way are they going 
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ROQUE? 


By Sam Hellman 


ILLUSTRATED at TONY 


SARG 


In Three Months He's Got to be the Best Amateur Fighter, the Best Swimmer, the Best Runner, the Best Squash Player, 


flock 
Lor 
on from Warrenton 
calls hisself 
for a conference 
nothing to 
that goe 
helping me make 
the job of 
into regular 


near ¢ lor a 


thei 


farm ni 


t seen toe ten 
1 come 

ial ecretary 
me 
but there's a 


me dont meat me, 


| with the inv 
up 
weating down old 
coffins, and |] 
and them no harm. So I 
to a towel swinger I got 
ny ne ar ips the Twentieth Century for Long 
I'm headed for ille which a 
{ farm tell where 
f you work for a living 
out what this bird War 
is that 
that I 
lL ain’t bragging 


Ky er se ite 


my mind 
ol 
ized 
‘t do me 
works ove! 


1 dump called Belle 
one of them cla 


me is ) place 
agrancy 
ng to doy ‘ 
and the only thing I can see 
box fighter and want 

ing the boy 
iardly no one in the country 
when it 
jut I got the lay wrong 
Warrenton 


just outta college and got more 


y i bear Twin Higgins i 
gz young talent 
i hear something about thi 
Ile 
lephone company’ 
the Garden ever hears of 
and they 
Ine for 
for Wedne 
In the smoker [run 
iim used to work the 


footrac 


got wrong numbers 
around 
port ain't got no ideas 
Last 
day at three, so I grabs 
into Harry 
side of 


a profession and 


same 
ng wa 
I ain’t seen him foi 
"Tash 

athaletic 


a long 
him 
trainer at some ¢ 


about how 


bragging many 
peed wagor 


“that'll do t 


Dack 
Simm not 
hem tin-horn days 


mey * And ther 


uts al 


making me right 


yet? Tl 
he goe 
yout a frail named 
her first and 


1 good with 


name Was 


o vet 


rah baby’ 


Me 


conductor 


and 
until the 


mm 
Warrentor 
nto a pocket ar 


Harry don’ 


boul what we 


ng Lyot 
‘re wanted for 
» idea now,” says he 


with a kick in the 


he |} a baby 


eard what 
and that maybe he 
clubs 


that hunch 


ne bucket t 


f them swell around here, 


spoil I guess he got a 
oters in the country and 
t out 

back 


*That explains you, but not me,” I 


riled ‘Sav. boy 


hoot kinda 


when it comes to training, my namesa 


of 


the Best Tennis Hound and the Snappiest Golfer on the Istand 


household word like ‘hell’ and ‘damn.’ For every cuckoo 
that’s even heard of that scollege where you work they 
is five hundred that’s got my picture in their scrapped 
hook 

We kids forth and back till the train stops. Three other 
guys get off with us. I begin to look around for a jitney or 
something, when a bozo all dressed up like the Duke of 
York walks over to us. 

“You gentlemen for Mr. Warrenton’s?”’ he asks. 

I says yes and so does Simms and so does the other three 
birds. We all piles into a machine that is so dolled up that 
you don’t feel right wearing shoes in it. I’m sitting next to 
a long lanky guy with a mustache like the handle bars on a 
bicycle. He intreduces hisself as Griffin, Jeremy Griffin. 
The name don’t register with me, so he tells me he’s a golf 
professional. On the other side of me is a tennis shark 
named Taylor. 

“Say,” I says to Griffin, “‘who’s the lad in the front 
seat— a parchesi professional?” 

“Oh, no,”” he comes back, solemnlike; “I thought you 
knew him. That's Algernon Yardley, the ranking squash 
player. He beat Strafford, you know, at Sturgess-under- 
the-Lyme.” 

“You don’t tell me!” I gasps. 

On the square, | don’t know whether Walrus-Face is 
talking about an indoor sport or a soft drink, but I figure 


stead, the family sawbones 


She Gives Him a Kinda Funny Look, But the Boy Works Fast. 
He Grabs Her Around the Waist 


I’m classy 
Chinaman’s shop. 

“Won't you present me 
nodding at Simms 

The poor fish ha trying for five minut 
a place in the machine to light a match and ain’t 
attention to no one, 

“Sure,”’ I replie “Gentlemen, 
champion runner of America. He 
from the five-yard dash to the five 
not to 
coppers 


in company and ¢: 


to your friend?”’ 
been 


Le 


payl! 


Mr 
holds all 
thousand-yard sprint, 
mention a lot of back-yard get from the 

Tell 'em, Harry, how you run the Twentiet} 
Century off its feet between Schenectady and Sing Sing?’ 

‘Please do,”’ begs Griffin. 

Simms opens his mouth to bite me, 
We're at Warrenton’s. Oh, boy, what 
Island is just as full of classy dumps as Longacre is of the 
greatest actor in the world, but this joint is the high mark 
in huts. The house looks like it’s got about forty rooms 
there’s a lawn around it bigger than most city 
the grass must lathered and sha 
merring. A bird dolled up like the chauffeur 
door of the machine, leads us to the door, 
baby and into 
library. ! around for the book 
loaned out. 

They is two other guys there when we busts ir 
down and wait around rful like a lotta pall 
Pretty soon a nice-looking young fellow « d gi 
us a smile which we split seven way I figure it’s Warr 
ton and I ain’t wrong 

We all introduced. Bes 
Taylor and Yardley and Griflin, 
touted guy that 
about swimming than most fish know, 
He looks 


of the gang, 


the 
record 


meet 


oimms 


the 


away 


too late 


but it’s 


a plac e 


parks, and 
ved every 
opens the 


where another 


have been 


meets us tows us a room he 


look but they 


chee 


omes in at 


is ides me 
they is 


named 
Grace, who is as a has forgotten more 
and a Doctor Hal 
more ilke a real guy 

than the rest and I 
from the start 

This boy Warrenton don’t waste no golden mir 
utes tuff. After he’ 
talked about two minutes I figure he’s been 
changed at the brain counter, but after a while | 
jump to the conclusions that he ain't so crazy at 
that. He wants a lot but he’s willing to pay big 
per: front foot, and I don’t see wl experts 
can't deliver. 

Here’s the lay: 
for some reason he don’t let us in on that he w 


He comes right out with his 


short 


we 


The lad has made up his mind 
ants 
He 


ng in the way of sports, but 


to be the athaletic champion of Long Island 
ain't never done nothi 
he’ in his conk that in three months he’ 
got to be the best amateur fighter, the best swim 
the 


s got it 


mer, the best runner, the best squash player, 
best tennis hound and the snappiest golfer on 
the island. 
croquettes. 

He figures that in me and the other birds he’ 
got the best men in the country in their special 
acts, and if the rest of ‘em are like me he can’t be 
so far wrong. All of us are to live at the house, get 
big money for our time, and a bonus thrown i: 
for the guys that deliver in the best shape. He 
admits he ain’t never tried any of the stunts he’ 
going in for, but agrees to follow 
without a whimper 

After he gets done with his spiel he tells us to 
take a walk and in an hour to let him know where 


He don’t say nothing about lotto or 


instructior 
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we stand. He’s gonna give us a week The boy's built nicely, got a long reach 
































to clean up our own business, square ind is naturally light on his feet. I asks him 
ourselves with friend wife and ete f he dances much and he says yes. That ex 
The whole stunt’s got to be kept secret plains his speed as far as his le ys is concerned 
“A bit balmy, don’t you think?” Pretty soon I find out he ain't slow in the 
says Griffin after we're outside head either I don't have to tell him things 

‘I don’t know,” comes back re than once or twice before he’s hep 
Simms. “ Long Island ain't such irence is got his mind made up to be a 
a big place.” mp. You can see that sticking out all 

“My word!” explodes Jerem) over him, The doe drifts in to 
“One can’t be made into even a watch us for awhile, and near the 
passable golfer in three mont! end tips me to ease off 
The stance alone he next day the lad’s a little 

“Any game that’s framed for tiff from the tuff he's gone 

pavs with one foot in the grave through, and all of us ge light with 
and the other on a banana peel him. | have a talk with Simms 
can’t be such a much,” I butt ind he tells me he prepping 
in. “‘Now, boxing is something ~ Clarence for the hundred and the 
that takes a little brains.” two-twenty 

“Yeh,” says Simms, “and the Che boy's got a grand wind,” 
littler the better. What it takes ays Harry ind good legs, but 
to make a sprinter 4 they ain't no use working him 

About this time Yardley Before He Knows it I Give Him a Mean Watlop in the Jaw That Flops Him to His Knees into the mile or eight-eighty with 
breezes into the argument you cuckoos wearing hell outta 

“Squash,” he announ ‘must be born in one.”” and the trade-editions of the sport. One must grasp the him with them barroom athaletic f your Say, did 

“Kinda disease, ain't it?”’ I asks, spirit, you know, before - you see that squash stuff yet? 

He just gives me the fish eye “History!”’ I busts in. “You only got three months, “No,” says I What is it lik croquettes? 

“What I want to know,” says Simm what this lad and you better get busy and show him how to pickle the “Just as much,” comes back Simm as you are like the 
wants me to blue-ribbon him for. Does he want to throw _ pill instead of filling him with a lot of hop about what Queen of Africa. It's the roughest rough-house you ever 
the shot or run the mile, or what?’ Queen Victoria said when Julius Cwsar hit her in the back seen. I used to think it was as soft as it sound Believe 

‘You should care,”’ I tells him Ile won't want to be with a golf ball.’ me, Twin, a ten-round mill ea Maypole dance com 
nothing but a boxer after I take him in hand.” Griffin gets kinda peevish pared to his act 

“Gentlemen,” says Taylor, “let us not quarrel. I am “You will oblige me,”’ he says, “by omitting the name “T wonder what makes the kid go through all this 
for giving the thing a trial. After all, if he learns nothing of her late majesty from your low talk.” torture?” La 
except the proper manner of holding a tennis racket all the Then he walks away in high dungeon and I take a stroll ‘He’s one of that Wall Street crowd, I guess,” says 
expense and time will have been more than justified.” down to the water to see what luck Grace is having. He’s Simms, “and I re mn they trying to corner amachoor 

That defeats me got the snap job. The kid knows something about swim port. They got everything else, ain't they?” 

* You win the radium shoe horn,”’ says I, “ ind they aint ming, and all he needs i to develop speed and wind This Simms has bee ore on them money barrer ever since 
no place or show money.” boy Grace is good too. He cuts through the water like it he bought stock in a oil well which ain’t got enough oil to 

al ain’t there a-tall, and before I beats it he’s learned Warren grease a toy wagor » 1 take his hunch with salt A coupla 
peers next Wednesday we're all back and Warrenton’s ton a new stroke. I guess they ain’t no hi tory and trade hours later I'm wised to the Ly 

got everything setting sweet and pretty for us. In back editions to swimming Me and the doe are smoking a pipe on the perch. As 
of the house is a running track with about eight laps to the At ten bells on the dot Clarence breezes into the gym I told you before we is kinda chummy, and [ figures thi 
mile, and the garage has been fixed up into a gym with for the classy part of the program is a good time to spring what's in my mind 
quash courts and the rest of the layout For swimming “Ever have the gloves on?” I asks. “What the idea la Wi the ridden rush of 
we got the Sound, a is a country club about a mile He says no, port to the youngster’s head 
away where the boy figures to take his golf lessons when “That’s good,” I come back. “Then you don’t know Gue " he 
they ain’t nobody looking nothing wrong, and you ain’t gonna, see?’’ Skirt,” says | prompt 

The doe is right on top of the job. He’s a smart lad and I has a little talk with him about how to stand and su “Sure,” he gr 
takes my advice on nearly everything. Weframearegular like, and then we start sparring. Before he knows it I give Phe he sj me the i le stuff Clarence is cuckoo 
schedule » many hours for sleep, so many for this and him a mean wallop in the jaw that flops him to his kne« about a jane w can't see rt g but athalete Fir 
that, and we even ring in a training table. This is the way 1 watch the kid close. He's dazed, but gets up with a grit e gives him the air for a squash hound, and when this 
we dope it: Warrenton starts in at five bells with a round “That's the stuffo!”’ says I. “You ain't yellow, anyhow baby Ttades out of the picture e grabs a tennis wolf 
of cow pasture pool He wastes an hour at thi then he I done that on purpose ss He om it out! four or five different birds that good 
comes in and goes through hi wimming stunt After at me kindasport, Warrenton 
breakfast he takes a coupla hours’ rest and then I show up finally get re and decides to 
with some lessons in the manly art of taking a wallop in the how up the whole gang by mak 
jaw and getting to like it They ain't nothing then till ga imp outta himself in 





































about three in the afternoon, when Yardley does his squash 





comedy The DOY loafs another hour and goes out on the 
track with Simms Late in the evening the tennis comes 
in, and then the hay at nine o’cloc! 
I'm afraid the 1d. Will go stale with the eady gi 1, but 
the doe don't thi ) 
We'll watch him caref ays he, “and when he looks 
tired we'll lay off for a while L figure by mixing the work 


the way we has, and with all the rest sand- 





wiches in, he'll get through all right. Maybe 


he won’t be no champion, but the exercise 





won't hurt him none 

He tells me he has examined the boy and 
that he is in good shape to stand the gafl 
He’s a husky kid, but he ain’t just cared to go 
in for athaletics. He can’t do 
nothing except swim a little bit 

At dinner that night the doe 


again tells us to keep our faces 


shut about what’s going on, 
and we agrees For the jack 
that we is getting we is willing " 


to go out and cut off our right ‘ 
ecret from \ 
‘ 


arm and keep it 
oursell 

The ext 1 ng I get \ 
out just time to see Griflir \ 


drifting in from the link 
How’s Clarence?”’ I asks. 
That’ Warrenton’ front 
name 
Quite well, I think,” say 
I didn’t figure you'd ruined 











his health already,”’ I come 








This Baby Fades Out of the Picture She Grabs a Tennis Wolf Continued on Page 113 
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eee we a on ae ee oe 


ed wT 2 8 @ & 8 





SON put back the receiver 


round from the tele 


wung 
with an exasperated snort 
he called to his assist 
g to get Ender this 


$ pompous fits on, l 


[is 
and 
pho 

Here, 


1 t Ca 


as 
VIA 
Af 


» use trylr 
of hi 
e couldn’t help grinning 
Lys he’s expecting a big 
ut of town and hasn’t come 
you know —-be tock, 


Mallard’s, not this junk.” 


rie 


iown vet; t tweed 
real 
He 
nks and blues and lavenders and greens 
spread about the big bare 
[weeds of every cheap variety 
her Then he came back to the 


he 
waved a contemptuous arm at the 


at 


were 


utter hand, tossing a pile of papers 


in 
bout until he found the one he wanted 
This from the Errison people must 
e to Ender's attention today. Can't 
le Miss Mallard that 
u go up there and get 
h your opportunity; 
him Errison’s is threat- 
to do it 
ning two busi 


little with 


wats 


Tell 
what about 
V t of rur 
ell them to go to!” 
le hada jolly laugh, 
itch of golden freckles 


Keay laughed 
and the 


powderiny his n 


mali p 
we wrinkled together in 
would have found allur 
The right kind of 
, for Keay Was 80 simply 
st shabby, and under 
of bu ness 

mall boy will copy the 
iis father, there were signs 
well, for want of a better 
will do, though it 
not that 


iway a womar 


ing when he did so 


that i 
tol 


woman, 


clad as  almo 


eath the air acumen that 


wore i a 


wistfulne 
exactly 
combine?” he asked 
sand Mallard’ 

the Mallard con 


heap place down here and 


' 
mrrison 


I meant all 


this ¢ 


bureau,” he grinned; “ you 


the ¢ lipping 





seeking 


him a position here. 


head? 
small link with 
wanted above 
Mallard’s for 
Ender him 
thougl 


all 
a 


sent 


He raised his eyes, 
the question, 
But —it wasn't 


hung across the rai 


that 
He had gray eyes tl 
and dreamy, and a 

have put him down 
As a matter of fact, 

also a business man 
told Andy 
Manson Lake's 


his nan 


background he 
formerly languid sal 
him frantically. He 


cou 


Thomasson 
expected He begar 
statement 


“No, never 


mind; 


eare to refuse, for 





of 





know, the place where they sell the bit 
tweed to be used for 


all the different little place 


trim 
ming: that 
haven't even a bowing acquaintance with the plutocratic, 
the for all these 
Why not brand ’em together and 


of left-over 


aristocratic parent I can’t see reason 


fiddling little businesse 
ay Mallard’s 


The 30n looked at him curiously 


make a splurge about it?” 
mA His young helper 
by the acumen of his observations 


had presented himself 


amazed him sometime 
that day 
1 


from i 


Ever since when Keay 
Mallard’s generai manager, a 
virtual command to make a place for him, the younger 
He was frank and open as the 
his senior knew very 


with a note nder, 


man had interested him 
three months 
British, that was sure, although he 
American, and it was not apparent if he 
English; an orphan and keen as 
And it that 
ve. Nominal manager—under Ender 
he the arrange 
his downtown department, the place 
who bought 


day, yet even after 


little about him 
poke excellent 


were Canadian o1 a 


wasn't he, Thomasson, 


manage; made all 
the 
rough tweed for their ready-made suits or bolts 
vivid for their 
ifford to be that 


thinking it over, he 


small, cheap wholesalers, 


less hues masculine customers —he 
couldn't 
Suddenly, 


Ile didn’t 


but alw 1ys 


grew a trifle suspicious 
’ 


ike tnes¢ 


chaps who never told you anything 


asked questions. He turned back to his desk 


with an air of 
Oh, I don’t know 
viong up to Madison 
Ile pointed at the papier Keay stuffed into his wallet 
Andrew stepped briskly out onto the street It 
ng, one of New York’s wonderful days 
lid not pay very much attention to that; not more 
He could not resist the puffball 
ie blue, or the rim of gold on the shining 


sloofne 
Why should they?) Now you cut 
Be sure Ender gets his eye on that.” 


Keay 
was @ spring morn 
But he 
had to, anyhow 
th 


than he 
white clouds on 
front of the tall buildings, a something that always sur- 
prised him But beyond that he did 
not heed, merely swung down to the Subway and away 


uptown to the Mallard Building 


when the sun shone 


He hurried through the dignified lounge where callers 
waited to the great room in the back that was practically 
Ender’s domain. That is, it was where Ender - general 


manager since the death of Mr. Mallard a year ago and 


“I Wish I Were Smatter,"* Said Andy Ruefully 


had his desk. But he the 
Mallard concerns, and whether it was selling, buying or 
stealing, as Andy put it to himself without bias, Ender 
was back of it. Yet this morning he could not find the old 
He ‘stood about for a while, conferred with languid 
salesmen, and then set out to investigate the new season's 


more seemed ubiquitous ir 


man. 


run of tweeds. 

It was a tweed year. Women wore them, and little slips 
of girls, though not the Mallard tweeds these last. The 
heavy pattern book that Andy lifted from a stand was 
filled with new designs. He g!anced through them brietly, 
frowning, then went over to the shelves. On softly padded 
beds of oak, covered with gray velvet curtains to keep 
them from the dust, the new lengths of tweed lay ready 
for display. A salesman could catch them up, unfold the 
full lengths deftly, and throw one at a time over the brass 
rod facing the easy-chairs in which the buyers sat. A 
tweed with a reputation that was the Mallard slogan 
was seldom more than fifteen yards in, length; enough for 
two suits only. Andrew, one eye on the door and another 
on the tweeds, caught up the first roll he came to and hung 
it, straight and unwrinkled and undraped, over the rail 
near at hand. It was a beautiful design. He sighed. Tan, 
with splotches of orange and red, the suggestion of a 
pheasant’s wing, lay thickly over the whole, merged in 
He muttered something, peering down. 

“Left Gut the purple this time, and that’s a trifle crude.” 
Whatever “that” was, it was covered by the rim of a 
finger nail 

Sighing, Andy passed on to the next. He touched these 
tweeds lovingly; he could not help it. However they'd 
been made, whatever the business ethics of the thing, yet 
he admitted freely that they were beautiful ‘goods — firm, 
reliable, soft; and although they had not the K cashmere 
finish, yet they had a very unusual softness for tweeds. 

There was a firm step behind him and Andy swung 
round suddenly. He somehow expected to face Ender, 
and he realized very well, in that flashing second, that he 
had no artual business to be going through the tweeds. 
Ender would resent it, as he resented everything he had 
not instigated. Going back to the first time he had seen 
him, that morning three months before when he had come 


success 


rather —he yet want 


mind as he 


the shelves, ignoring the signals behind hi 


None of the salesmen 
better than he 

“What are you buying for especial], 

It was an unusual question, and the 
man from Chicago was caught by it 

“T don’t get you,” he said brusquely 


tweeds other 


a job, Andy mar! 
had even thought of takin 


could see his cold, fishy, apy 
looking him up and down, and the 
line of his mouth when he had refused 


g him on 
raisi 


k 


ng 


ey 


Why had he ey 


the pause was 
his eyes, he had time to think all 
things for the hundredth time, anc 
he was just in the mood to as} 


time; 
there? 


his 


la 


t 


ps} 
a 
he 


1e 


ld 
t 


‘ 


he 


tried 
Where was Old Ender? 
must be the important 


becau 


but why 


before he 


Ender 


before him regarding the piece of tweed 


r 


zg 


] 
lips 
nar 


is not often met with in bi 


were | 


WwW ; Wa 
Mark Slade 


W 


had spoken 


ho 
al 


as; but 


me 


see 


me some of your new de 
Andy was in a quandary 


mer 
sme 


TI a 
ti 


+) 


about finding Mr. | 
Mark Slade stopped him 


buyers of this kind are ofter 
and though he had no 


Maliard’s 


th 


d to 
hastily deciding the quest 


wanted to decide it, he turned 


m 


ould 


tweeds for Manson Lake’s for the fall] trade.”’ 


Andy 


mean, 


of hi 
you t 


“| know” one 
grins —‘but I 
sport sults, 


“Why differentiate, son 


gave 


what are 


The gray eyes twinkled into the blue ones, ar 


Mark Slade’s face was grave, yet the 
hovered about his mouth 


or lounge, hunting, golf?” 


sl 


nb 


idow « 


It was an « Xpressior 


the younger man warmed, and he talked to it ir 


to the spoken words 

“Then I'll show you what I call th 
See? Think of your background —ta 
brilliant crimson and yellow leaves; 
color; in the coverts some foliage 
at all. 

“You need something to merge in 


+7 


With the words he threw a length of tweed over 
stood back and viewed it silently beside Mark Sla 


nov tu 


e 


n 


} 


and 


bare br 
r! 


“This is another,”’ he said after a minute 


background in mind.” 
“I’m holding it,”” said Slade gravely 
His eyes turned to the new length 
different. Yet it merged; he saw that 


for years and never 


Odd! 
this chap come to know all this? He’d been buying 


nter 
brow? 


anches 


wor 


tr 


October 2/,1922 


et 


Mom ntar 


mw, 8 yer 
, of Chicago 


Even Andy knew the na 


tweet 


sent him to the cheap-tweed department 
of which Thomasson was the nomi 
Andy had seized upon ever 
Mallard’s, 
things to 


and slender, with an air of quiet serenity 


and 


I] 
i 


one 


d to brillianey 


the 
le 


“Keep yi 


other tar 
How 


The eager voice broke in on his meditations 
holding a length of tweed to himself jealously 
showed it he had something to say, somethin; 


it out. 
“Say, Mr. Slade,” he said eagerly, 
ground now; put your guns 


ona 


not a bit of red -different country, see‘ 


“el 
moor 
clouds with a purple tinge, mist, haze, browr 


> 


al 


lowering 


sand ye l 


He threw the tweed over the rail and again stood 


Lif 


lt 


} 


Dut 


a 


t 


Ww 


e your back 


+ 


i 


tweeds 











It was greenish, with a haze of purple and faint dots of 
vellow; a really lovely thing. Slade looked at it long, 
10dded his head 

“T’ll take that,” he said. “Say, do you know George 
Inness’ work?” 


Inness? 


“The artist,’’ Slade explained 

“Oh!” Andy’s face cleared, a faint coler rose in 
it “No! But I'd like to. Whers : 

Slade interrupted him. The light of enthusiasm shone 


in his eyes 

“Mr. Mallard had one, I remember. Always surprised 
me, that; but you never can tell about mer They'll 
break out in surprising places sometime Come along, 
I'll show you.” 

| tterly oblivious of the eye of the other aliesmen, 
Slade led the way to the offices that had been oc: upied by 
the late head of the firm. They were sacred, now, to hi 
daughter, Philippa, the nominal present head Andrew 
tried to explain this to Mr. Slade, but he evidently knew 
his way so well about the place that it seemed like pre 
umption to butt in They came to the big glass door 
with Mallard’s name upon it, and Slade opened it quickly, 
glanced about the empty room in some irprise, and 
walked over to a painting on the wall above the mantel. 

“There,” he said, ‘‘that’s an Inne Now d’ye see 
what I mean?” 

Andy did, of course. The bit of splendid color facing 
him was a bit of his own life, almost He ached as he 
looked at it. Oh, why hadn’t he been able to do things 





like this, instead He broke off heroically in his 
thoughts and turned to the older man Then that odd 
train of practicality that always annoyed him came 
uppermost It did not expres at all what he wa thinking, 


but it came out as the only apparent reaction he had made 
to that gem on the wall 
“That’s what I was trying to say to you just now,” he 


aid “We've got a length back there the new tweeds 
that was de signed on a Gay like that { 
He nodded his head back at the picture taring at it 


with bright, intent eyes 

“How'd you know?” said Slade, laughing, and a silver 

hadow of a la igh chimed in. 

A girl had come from the inner room and stood smiling 
at Mark Slade, a slim slip of a girl with shining brown hair 
that had a sheen of gold on it in the light from the north 
window Andy had seen her before, once 
brought a message to Miss Mallard that 
wanted her to have She was t 
Pretty, quiet little thing That time before she had been 
in Miss Mallard’s private room, though, 2nd the light 

4 in’t seer that remarkable 


light on her hair B: autiful! He forgot to say good 





e stenographer, he guessed, 





snt o good there; he h 





morning, he was so intent on it 

Slade was looking at him, waiting an answer to his 
query. The girl had walked over to a drawing board near 
the farthest win 


dow, and was fid 


her eyes they just happer 
filled with amusement 
deal of amusement out of Andy K 


Andy made a carefu 
of the numbers ordered by his cu 


absence of Ender 


- had he only 
known it, the situation was 


that would not have 
troubled him —but he hated 
the other men to think that 
he was trying to butt in on 


"said Mark Slade 
‘TH be off, young 
la pleasant time, 
and got through in half too 
syourname.: i want 
to find you again next sea 


‘““Andrew Keay, Mr 
Slade; but I am not usually 
work at the other 


The keen eyes of the other 


friendly grip. A 
length of the long room 
up to Percival, the 

“If you want to take these 
halantly, “you can have the order for Mansor 


no intention of taking 
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gave an absent little nod, but 


A 


mixture of busine acumen 


the showroom he refu 


tance given officiously by) 
alesman, and did not inquire for Mr 


| note 


kept the patterns di 


he knew that the other 
would not believe him 


getting worried, really 


far above the 


He could have 
Ender’s sar 


ocused on him inquir 


‘You mean thisisn’t your 
don’t sell these 


a rule, no I 


I just happened to be here, with a mess: 
lowntown 
said Slade dryly, “that being the « 
little message for Ender myself 


the other plant 


find him as I go out.”’ 
out his hand and clasped 
lrew stood watching him go « 








dling with some 
thumb tacks, tal 


Ing out a piece ol 
paper fixed to the 
board. Well, she 


ysuldn’t be the 





difficulty in not 
isking her the 
juestior may be 
‘ Wa tne at 
gner, the one 
vyho but that 
is impossible! 
How'd you 
now ?”’ said Slade 


iguin, hall impa 


tiently. 


Andy hedged, 


his mind clearly 
not on the subject 
hand 


H smile fin- 
hed the sentenc 
o irresistibly that 
Slade laughed, ad 
mitted it, as he 
trode from the 
vom in the wake 


of the younger 


“Thank you,’ 
aid Andy to tl 






































her ‘Day After Day I Was There Alone, With the Sea and the Heather and the Colors in the Shifting Lights and Shadows 

















ed to meet 


He was getting a 





Even though he had 








Then as he disappeared he went 
head salesman, holdir g out 
numbers 
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LORIAN SLAPPEY was about to emerge 
from a protracted period of financial strin- 
He could read unqualified approval 
of the two colored gentle- 
listened with unfeigned interest to 
summary of the proposition 

had sauntered into that conference 
of a suit, a thin dime, a slick 

a gold-banded cigar and an idea 

f moot value. Nor had his tiny sup- 

f optimisii been enhanced by the 
lugubriousness of his conferees. Chri 
topher P. 8. Shoots, editor of the Daily 
Epoch had declared that he 

mind listening; but informed 
positively that anything more 
than mere words would draw 
his emphatic negative. The third mem- 
ber of the gathering, Professor E.xoti 
Hines, Artist Photographer, was even 
more It was patent from 
outset that both men were suffi 
ciently well acquainted with the languid 
Mr Slappey to doubt the possibility of 
general tinancial benefit in any scheme 
Ali of which made 

ore glorious the triumph which F'lo- 
ian now faced, He had started dilfi- 
dently, but with the first symptom of 
interest he had dropped the seventh 
eil of modesty turned 
flood of oratory which was not to be 


gency 


the countenances 


ILL 


who 


new 


j 
nicKel, 


colored 
lin ¢ 
Floriat 


exper ive 


pessimist 


the 


he might present 


and loose a 


th’ee gemmun,” he concluded, 

h has got swell brains an’ rotten 

The fust named ain't 

lessn it can he'’p them latter 
Brother Shoots newspaper, 
Brother Hines 


ness an’ l owns 


owns a 
owns a photograph busi- 
a idea. The newspaper 


has bee losin’ money sence it was 
changed fum twice a week to ev’y day 
The photograph gall’ry doin’ 
bill 


idea is 


ain't 
of wuk to keep the 
ollectors the do’. My 
iitin’ back with its han’s folded waitin’ 
Ain't that the 
you, ain’t it?” 
the 


enough jobs 


fun 


fo a 
troof, brethren? | 
Eenthu 
others 
“So”--Florian paused to light his 
last cigar ‘| that 
ey'ythin’ to gain an’ nothin’ to lose, 
Brether Shoots wants succulation, 
Brother Hines want 


all wants money 


place to land 
asks 


astic affirmation from 


says us has 


pot 





customers an’ us 
Heah's where we gits 


what we wants.” 
The mournful face of 


Brother Shoots creased into an approv 


naturally 


ing 
“What you uses 5 


Niappey, is to K 


grin 

o' haid fo’, Brother 
eep yo’ brains from 
slippin’ out.” 

‘You tell Brother Shoots 

is the one thing I ain't got 
but. An’ I is now givin’ 
the benefits of them 
tleah"’—he extracted from his 
pocket a notebook on the pages of which he had scrawled 
a few hieroglyphics— ‘we stahts the contest by announcin’ 
that the Daily Epoch, in conspiracy with Brother Exotic 
Hines’ Art Studio, is gwine determine which is the most 
beautiful cullud gal in Bummin'ham. We makes that an- 
nouncement, brethren, an’ right away we is gwine haf to 
call up the p'lce to keep the crowds away. 

“Next day we makes the same announcement over 
right with it we also announces that the gal 
judged to be the mos’ beautiful cullud gal in 
Bummin'ham is gwine git absotively free for nothin’ a 
trip to New York-—one roun’-trip ticket. An’, gemmun, 
you know well as me that they ain’t no cullud gal in 
Bummin’ham which woul’n'’t swap her best husban’ fo’ a 
trip like that 

“By that time the excitement is gwine be so strong that 
they ain't hahdly gwine wait fo’ the conditions of the 
contes’, which is printed the next day follerin’, an’ which 
says that the way a gal enters the beauty contes’ is to 
have a ‘ficial picture tooken by Brother Hines; then she 
buys a one-year su'scription to the Daily Epoch, an’ in 
return fo’ that the Daily Epoch prints the picture which 
Brother Hines took, an’ when that pitcher is printed the 
gal is entered in the contest. 


‘em, 
Brains 
nothin’ else 
you gemmun 
brains 


again, an’ 
which is 
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POKUS 


By Octavus Roy Cohen 


GOULD 


USTRATEDO Br 


“Does I Not Win Thit Contes’ I is Gwine be So Angry That I Won't Remember ‘bout 


Bein’ a Lady Until You Has Gotten Used to Wearin' Wings" 


“Then we esplain two more things: One of 'em is that 
this ain't no votin’ fake whore maybe the ugliest cullud gal 
in town gits the prize because she makes her frien’s su’- 
scribe to the Epoch, but is gwine be a stric’ly hones’ thing 
where beauty gits its just reward an’ a trip to New York 
on account the judges is gwine decide fum inspectin’ the 
pitchers which Brother Hines takes an’ Brother Shoots 
prints, 

“An’ we goes on to state furthermo’ that a gai c’n have 
herse’f entered as many times as she wants by doin’ the 
same thing—-new pitchers an’ new su'scriptions—an’ we 
let her un’erstan’ that the mo’ times her pitcher appears 
in the paper the mo’ chances the judges will have of seein’ 
how beautiful she is. An’ we all win. Brother Hines gits 
mo’ business, Brother Shoots gits a bigger succulation an’ 
mo’ advertisin’, an’ I gits 25 pussent of what both of you 
takes in on account it’s my idea, an’ also I goes aroun’ 
town gittin’ gals to enter up. I asks you now, is you with 
me?" 

He paused, attempting to conceal the anxiety which 
surged within him. But he might have spared himself 
even that momentary agony of apprehension, for the 
indorsement of the others was instant and vociferous. 
After which they discussed details. 


“These heah judges, Brother Slappey 
they is gwine be?” 

“Well, we needs fust off to sillec’ th’ee 
which is familiar with what it takes to make 
knows if a 


men 
a woman good-lookin’; men which 
woman ain’t pretty why not 
requiahs esperts fo’ that, | nominates 
be the chairman of them judges.”’ 

“You is him. Now fo’ the other 

“Lawyer Chew?” suggested Fl 

‘You said it, brother.” 

“An fo’ the third judge’’—Florian 
hesitated, but only for a moment —“‘I 
has a name at the tip of my 
which I hesitates 
gemmun. But since y 
to be suggestive, I is in favor 
Rev’en’ Plato Tubb.”’ 

There was an instant of startled si 

Then the nodded in 


An’ seein’ as we 


myse’f to 


tongues 
to disclose to you 
ou has asked me 


of the 


lence others 
inion 

“ Dawg-gone if you ain 
in’est man, Florian. Rev’en’ Tubb has 
got a soht of keen eye fo’ the ladies 


’t the observ 


Yas-suh, you sho is right in choosin’ 
him fo’ that third personnel. Will you 
ask them gemmun ifn they is willin’ to 
serve?” 

“T'll ask em all right, brethren, but 
it’s like th’owin’ away so muct 
breff. They ain’t no 
them refusin’ than they is 


good 


mo 








ness goin’ bankrupt in hell.” 
Florian departed the confe 
A pean of triumph 


lilted in his soul; once agair 


rence, 
treading upon air 
brain had 
risen triumphant above mere 
Sore pressed for necessary 
Slappey had started hi 

functioning; 


matter 

cash, Mr 
intellect to 
and now, without the ex 
penditure of a penny of cash and wit 
no considerable degree of labor, Floriar 
for himself a highly 
satisfactory income. 

Too, there food for 
thought at the prospect of be 


was about to earr 
was pleasing 
iuti 
of Birming- 
postulated to himself 
hat his popularity with colored 
about to 
though Florian was inclined to appre- 
ciate to the fullest extent the blessed 
ness of a single life, 


of the judges to select the most be 
il colored girl in the erty 





Florian 


fi 
ham 
t 


fem- 


ininity Was increase, and 


he yet was not 


averse to having the fair sex seek his 
favors 

It was Florian’s lucky day, a 
was no gentleman to lie back 
good fortune was visiting. He 
tered grandiloquently into Buc 
lar’s Barbecue Lunch Room and 
Parlor and horned into a two-b 


of Kelly pool, 


when 
saun 
i Peag 
Billiard 
it game 
They handed him the 
eight pill and on his second shot he 
clipped off the six and the seven. Then, 
with an ease and confidence not to be 
denied, he dropped the winning ball 
into the corner pocket 

“Hot dam!” he announced. “Ise the eight! Pay me!” 

Nor were his new associates any less elated. Hach had 
seen his business veering shoalward and Florian had con 
ceived a campaign of salvation. Until long after midnight 
Christopher P. S.. Shoots labored over the 
ment which appeared on the front page of the Epoch the 
next afternoon—two columns and double-leaded. Within 
one hour after the appearance of the newspaper the tele 
phones of Brothers Shoots and Hines commenced 
and each recognized that success had come. 

Not the least brilliant feature of Florian’s conception 
was the selection of a trip to New York as the prize 
some inexplicable reason New York is the Mecca of Dark- 
town’s dreams. Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit--they are 
cities to which one may, with impunity, migrate. But New 
York is different; it is a city to visit, not to live in, and 
great is he who has sojourned in the metropolis for even 
the briefest of periods. 

Birmingham’s colored populace awaited with ill- 
concealed eagerness the second announcement. That had 
been cleverly phrased by the erudite Mr. Shoots, and so 
when the explanatory third appeared there were none to 
question the altruism of the scheme or the announcement 
that Mr. Florian Slappey was the one and only accredited 


announce 


ringing 


For 
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agent for both the Daily Epoch and Exotic Hines’ Art less’n that. Besides’’--and he would regard her with the He turned slowly His eyebrow rohe t ow sur 
i Studio—-Pictures That Positively Please; Plenty of Poses eye of a connoisseur—‘“‘even if you ain’t no Mary Queen _ prise 
Permitted of Scotch, Exotic Hines c'n make a pitcher of you whict Miss Sanders, I b’lieve 
From the very outset there was no slightest question nobody woul'’n’t know what-you rilly does look like. An’ he giggled 
that the plan was destined to be crowned with succes the judges ain’t gwine judge by how good-lookin’ you Tha’s my name Ain't nol Z t i t 











Within the week Exotic had engagements for sittings hey gives that New York trip by how good-lookin’ | make me change it, neither 
ecu g all his working hours, and Christopher P. S. _ pitcher.” Florian ignored the bait 
S ts placed an order for extra newsprint paper to take Florian didn’t have a chance to lose. Success was so Will you jine me 1 e-crea la, Miss ty 
i ire of the increasing circulatior Too, he contracted continuous that it became shgnht t ng. Florian became Ya i} Brother py Il won't d t i é 
with an engraving company to make the cuts on a job inexpressibly indifferent as he became more affluent It Whicl 
ot basis was not until he happened upon Zinnia Sander ite one | " the ‘ i 1 is of 
The first photograph to appear in the Daily Epoch wa evening in the Gold Crown Ice Cream Parlor that he felt Act the foaming glasses they conversed i} i 
r) that of Miss Ella Dungee. It was topped by a boxed a genuine personal interest in the contest winner thawed a trifle. He wou ive been less tha ima id 
yr aptior “Is She the Most Beautiful Colored Lady i: Florian had known Zinnia rather casually for two e failed to do so, but he yet felt an undercurrent of resent 
’ iP Birmingham?” That remained a set head, and each day a three year Ile had always realized that she was an ur ent against her pretensior t was he who brought up 
esh picture appeared. There were large ladies and small commonly pretty girl, but until the suguratior { th the ibject of the mntest 
. ladies, dimpled ladies and coy ladies, pretty ladies and contest his interest in woma d had been largely at Has you entered yet, Zinnia? 
adies whose pretensions to pulchritude were not to be stract. A single melancholy experience some years before he blushed a rich lavender 
fi eriou ly considered The lure of that round-trip ticket to had served to make of Mr. Slappe in ogyvnist Now Ain't » use fo’ me to ents no beauty contest 
New York was sufficient to warrant success, but wher however, he had a weather eye peeled for feminine charm, Florian sighed Same old stuff But with this dif 
that was backed up by the appearance of oneself in pic and there was no denying that Zinnia had it in surplu ference Gazing into the juid depths of her wide-oper 
; tured prominence there were few colored damsels too poor He ordered an ice-cream soda and stood sipping it re brown eyes he had no doubt that she was the most beauti 
' r too conscious of their own lack of charm to give it flectively while his eyes catalogued her multifariou ful colored girl in Birmingham and he told her 
’ tr glories. It was plain, too, that she was not unconsciou You gwat 
One week after the announcement of the contest there of his judicial scrutiny, and she saw to it that he wa “Woul'n’t it tickle W to be chose the mo 
was a meeting at the editorial offices of the Daily Epoch. afforded an opportunity to inspect a few good point beautiful gal in the cit 
( ll three gentlemen wore new neckties and satisfied smiles. which he may have missed at the initial glance I reckon so 
! “ Wiggilin’ tripe!” It was Exotic Hines speaking. ‘‘I Florian was interested. Zinnia had always been rather An’ wou t ve ‘ ‘ i free trip to New Yor} 
never done such a business in my whole life befo'! Pretty uppity where he was concerned, and it flattered him to Her eyes sparkled 
gals come up an’ offer me extra money to make ’em feel that she now sought his favor. He gazed critically ‘Jest woul'n’t | 
prettier an’ ugly ones come up an’ say cain’t I fix it so upon her slender, curvy figure; her rich chocolate com “Well then” mewhat impatiently wi d 
they’ve got a chance. An’ ev’y las’ one of ‘em wants to plexion; her stylish raiment. And then he saw that she you? 
2 now does I know who is gwine win.” was approaching him with intent to speak. She, Zinnia Why don't I whicl 
Nor was Christopher P. S. Shoots less elated Sanders, past president of the Lily of the Valley Club Enter the contest an’ git chose 
, My paper was headed straight fo’ hell an’ slidin’ fast and at the present time an officer in the Junior Beautifying She shook her head slow The prospect was hig 
¢ hen we stahted off this heah thing. Now succulation i Society; a damsel of leisure and of not inconsiderable leasing, but 
4q yurin’ in an’ [| is gittin’ mo’ advertisin’ in consumquence, wealth, thanks to a fond parent who had taken out life ‘The one reason, Floria one good a: ficient 
How you is makin’ out, Florian?” insurance in an old-line company before doing a high dive — rea 
Florian crossed one immaculately creased pants leg into a pool of molten metal Zinnia Sanders wa Tis wh 
er the other eeking him he vered her voice 
*Tol’able, brethren, tol’able. ’Tain’t hahdly time yet He deliberately turned his back upon her, disdaining he i heap of gals which don't like n i vas | 
; me to rilly staht wuk.” to display the grat ition which her quest inspired. enter up an’ then not win they'd never lea 
, ; H 1! i *t time it? Somehow he had eve la ed t t the test W t 
You bofe got all the business you e’n handle, an’ elevate hit t a | ne wi t ‘ 1} g M sane H ! ta t ryyment 
t commission fum ev’y cent to his large and well-shod feet How 
: wait ontil busine gits slack “Ever Mistuh Slappe G 





W 
N é 
fl next fortnight Flo 
| ? rian spent his lei- 
. ure hours, some 
A twelve of them per 
| diem, within the 
j ; moke “saturated 
i } confines of Bud 
| / Peaglar’s place, 
, eparating those 
{ ‘ expert thar 
¥ £ if 
himself in manipu 
{ f lating a cue froma 
y modicum of 
} earned ca h 
| } ] 
ionally he visited 
the residence of 
: : 
{ ome lady who 
, 6 modestly pro 
\ claimed that she 


n’t pretty 
enouvh to enter the 
mntest and spenta 
lew moments con- 
incing her that she 
almost certain 
I »>Wwin 


“But, Brother 


oose flatt’rer, 
Brother Slappey, 


it what I knows I 





nows. 
You don’t know Continued on 
thin’ or even “That's the One Pitcher I Ain't Never Seen None Prettier Than" Page ivs 
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Lhe Reminiscences of a Stoc 
Operator 


NE night at my club when I was in a listening mood 

() a man who had known Lawrence Livingston for 

* years suddenly asked me, “ Did Larry ever tell you 
Martindale?” 


wered, and prepared to endure. 


ubout Nanny 
No,” I an 

“Get him to tell you.” 

His name was Tucker and he was a model stockbroker. 
tie had a kindly amile, remembering eyes and a very well 
haped head. His face suggested much more than amiable 

it told instantly and unmistakably of a quick 
and loyalty — the kind that turns all clients 
never too tired to serve for the love of it 
Was Nanny a 


Inte lligre nce; 
understanding 
into friends and i 


No; 


choru 


you teli me if it isn’t indiscreet 


lady or merely a pet goat?” 

Neither. My hesitation comes from the consciousness 
that | have to bring myself into the story. What I wish to 
make plain is that Livingston not only is the most diligent 
tudent of peculation operating today and one of 
the most expert tape readers that ever lived, but, in addi 
tion to all that, he possesses powers that defy analysis. 
You can call him psychic or anything you please, but all 
i can say is that the way that man gets hunches is the most 
ext thing I Saw 

terious impulses and in nine cases out of ten 
of the market at exactly the right moment; 
econd. It is more than skill and more 
than Knowledge. 
There is a heap more 


Loc 


raordinary ever He acts in accordance 
with his my 
he gets out 
almost to the very 
than brains and more 
Hie just senses it, 


to it than I can explain.’ 


The Black Mascot 


| COULD see that Tucker had long 
ince given up all attempts to explain 
the uiterly inexplicable; also that he con- 
idered my efforts quite hopeless —in ad- 
“The late Norman 
B. Ream, who was one of the wisest spec- 
ulators | ever met, used to tell me that 
he never did anything because he felt it 
in his He said that feeling might 
be only He could not see 
the wisdom of acting in accordance with 


vanes So | said, 


bones 
rheumatism 
a hunch.” 

“Maybe he didn't 
lucker, and caught himself as if he would 
not be impolite 

“He had enough to leave more millions 
than fingers,” I said. “But I am 


have began 


I have 


DECORATIONS BY 


willing to admit that he was deaf to ghostly 
tips. ‘Tell me about Livingston.” 
“I've got to tell you about myself, first,”’ 
said Tucker, looking so apologetic that I 
feared he was going to bore me 
But [ said encouragingly, “ No price is too 
high for a good story.” 
“Here goes, then. I went to work in a 
broker’s office as a boy and I've never been 
in any other business. By the time I was 
twenty-three I was the Washington manager 
of a New York Stock Exchange house. We 
had some pretty good customers and did a 
mighty good business, so I didn’t need to 
encourage gratuitous delusions. At the same 
time facts are facts, even if they sound ri- 
diculoug when you tell them to people who 
don't believe them because they were not on 
the spot at the time.” 
He paused and I hastened to assure him, 
“T believe them. What happened?” 
“One day I ran across a black cat. It 
and like a broken-down 
hobo cat I coaxed it home because | felt 
so sorry for it, and I bandaged its broken 
leg and fed it and made it comfortable. Well, 
sir, I give neither reason nor explanation and 
I abstain from expressing opinions. All I say 
is that from that day my luck, which always 
had been pretty fair, became much more than fair. | 
made money hand over fist and I spent it as though I 
owned the mint. When money comes easy it is apt to go 
easy. Stock-market pickings don’t stick to your fingers; 
there isn’t enough sweat to them for stickiness. I ought 
to have known enough to salt away the surplus, but I 
didn’t think of the future. It seemed as if I couldn't lose 
money in any of my deals. Of course I was very careful, 
and I thought that so long as I wasn’t reckless in my op- 
erations | didn't have to save. You see, 
I always had snade money. When I had 
more than enough for all needs I got mar- 
ried. I bought a fine house and had it 
decorated and furnished expensively. I'll 
cut the story short. One day the black 
cat died and the luck turned. I simply 
couldn't lose before. Well, after the cat 
died I simply couldn't win. No matter 
what I did, I lost. Tips I played went 
wrong. Tips I disregarded made good. I 
lost not only money but business. Some 
of the most outlandish things in the world 
happened to me—and always expensive. 
Bull markets petered out on me; custom- 
ers died who ought to have lived to a 
hundred; a man who had never given 
me a wrong steer told me a marvelous 
and detailed story of a merger, and three 
days later when I thought I'd be a mil- 
lionaire my friend was taken to an insane 
asylum. It wasn’t long before I lost every 
dollar | owned. And not long after that 


was lame looked 
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By Edwim Lefévre 
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BLUMENTHAL 
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I lost one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars I didn’t own. 

“There | was, my credit exhausted, down 
to hardpan. It got so I couldn't the 
rent of the house to which | had 
moved after L sold the beautiful house I had 
bought during the lifetime of the black cat 
The first thing I knew 1 owed three months’ 
rent and the landlord ceased to be a gentle 

I felt pretty blue when | got a notice 
l went downtown 


pay 


modest 


man 
to vacate if I didn’t pay. 
to try enough to keep the 
landlord from carrying out his threat. I tried 
everybody and every place; friends and foes; 
rich men and poor men and men in the gov 
ernment employ. Not a cent! 

“Of course my wife didn’t know how des 
perate our situation was. I had been telling 
her that business was rotten and that we'd 
She felt 


ibit of 


to raise money 


have to go easy with our expense 
so sorry to see me worried that she got in the | 
walking on tiptoe when I sat brooding in my chair.” 


The Scratching at the Door 


porte p mr they served a dispossess notice on me and I 
went out to make my last desperate effort. I was going 
to try to raise it in d‘mes and quarters if I couldn’t do any 
other way. That night when I got home with empty 
pockets I felt for the first time that I was down and out 
I sat down at the table and forced myself to eat, 
wife wouldn’t know that on the next day we'd have to 
find a furnished room somewhere. 

“Suddenly I heard a sort of scratching at the front door 
and then a puny meowing. My wife had just brought in a 
broiled bluefish. Well, | jumped to my feet 

“*What’s the matter?’ yelled my wife. 

“And I yelled back, ‘That’s a black cat that wants to 
come in!’ With that I grabbed the bluefish by the tail 
and ran to the front door. I opened it. Sure enough, 
there stood a forlorn little black kitten. I held the nice 
broiled bluefish in front of her and she approached it, 
sniffing. I retreated slowly and she followed me inch by 
inch into the dining room. There I fed her 

“I told my wife that the kitten was going to bring us 
good luck, and though she smiled incredulously she let me 
have my way. So I fixed up a sleeping place and every- 
thing. The next morning when I left the house I partic- 
ularly told my wife not to let the cat get away. I went 
downtown. I gota tip on Martindale preferred. I was able 
to buy one hundred shares at the opening. You re- 
member the deal and the way beth the common and the 


30 my poor 








preferred wernt up when they won the big patent suit, 
don’t you? Well, that was the day. I made one thousand 
six hundred dollars before noon by pyramiding twice; at 
that I was conservative and ran quick. That night I went 
home a winner for the first time in seven weary months 

a winner in money and in recovered morale. I took mighty 
good care of that cat, you bet. We christened her Nanny, 
ind 


and in honor of the st lucky deal since the death of 





her predecessor we gave her Martindale for a surname 
Nanny Martindale she is to this day 
“She is not only the household mascot but is beyond 


question the greatest stock-market barometer it captiy 





ity. She is 100 per cent accurate. Every time she has 
kittens the market turns I mean that increase in her 
family invariably signalizes the end of bull market or 
of the bear market, whichever it might be. It is my one 
infallible tip to turn. She has been on the job several 


years and I have yet to record her first failure to tip me 
off straight 
He looked at me, sincerely desirous of impressing me 


with the absolute veracity of his statistics, so I assured him 


earnestly, ‘That is what I call the most rational method 
thus far devised for beating an otherwise unbeatable 
game ad 

“What I have told you,”’ he asserted emphatically, ‘is 
exactly what happened. But let me get Larry Livingston 
you die. He came to Washington at 
d about made up its mind to tax 
our business nearly to death. Larry came to Washington 
to try to convince some of our congressmen of the short 

ghtedness of some of the proposed taxes. He was natu- 
rally interested. His income tax was huge, but he was 
really thinking along broader and less selfish lines. I in- 


nto this story befor 








the time Congress hz 





troduced him to a score of representatives and senators 
He himself was one of the star customers of our main 
office and I had known him intimately for years. I knew 
he was bullish, but I knew it only because I knew he was 
heavily long of stocks; and, mind you, he was staying in 
my house. He used to go with me to the office every 


g, but he barely glanced at the quotation board and 


mornil 





1 never heard him say a word about his market views 
His mind was occupied exclusively with the proposed 


taxe and J re pected my gue st’s silence 
Livingston’s Strange Behavior 


( NE morning when he came into the breakfast room 
) I saw that he was cro , but I could not Imagine why 
He didn’t say a word and so I kept my own mouth shut 
He sat down, frowning. Pretty soon the cat, Nanny 
Martindale, came ir If you know Larry at all well you 
must know that he is just crazy about children and that he 
is fond of domestic ani 

mals At that time he ' 

had no child of his ow: f 
ind he had made friend } 
with Nanny. This mort | 
ing I noticed that the 


cat went up to him, got 1 | 


ip on her hind legs and 


began to claw at Larry’ t 


Knee He fed Nanny, | 


but she kept on claw 


‘I thought from the 


BUBB LE 


pee rranen 
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he is thinking hard. I’ve noticed that tenseness and that 
nose stroking more than once when the market's behavior 
puzzled him. Knowing what that look meant I never said 
another word, and he didn’t After breakfast we went 
out together as 





sual, but without speech. One of } 
motors was outside in the street, waiting —he had brought 
a couple of them to Washington with him 


‘I walked toward it, but he called out to me ‘Let’ 


walk 
I said All right!’ and so we walked \ tne treet 
‘We had barely gone a couple It Ch when he sud 
denly cried ‘ Let’s ride! 
“So we hailed a street car and got or We rode a littl 





while and then he got up and signaled the conductor to 


stop at the next corner. We got off and walked in silence 
toward my office. You know, he in inveterate smoker 
I offered him a cigar, the kind he like He'd smoked 
dozens like it. He shook his head 

I must have looked surprised, for he said sl 


‘You smoke cabbage!’ I may have smiled. He added, 
‘I'll get some good ones! 

“We walked on. Pretty soon he stopped at one of the 
hotels, thought a moment, and then went in and bought a 
cigar at the stand in the lobby. We arrived at the office 
There, instead of a casual look around and then 
hiking off to keep a date with some congressman, as 
he had done on every other morning of his stay in 
Washington, he sat down and stared at the black 
board. The market hadn't opened yet, and he waited 
It was the first time that week that he had sat dow: 





to wait for the opening. Ten o'clock came and the 
ticker began to click. He got up and walked over to 
the ticker He stood there, as I Ve see him I ! 

own Office, glancing from the tape 


came out 


the blackboard, and back again, tapping his nose with | 
forefinger as he does when he has not made up his mir 
as to what to do. Pretty soon he turned to me and begar 


to give me selling order 





“The market was strong as the deuce The end of th 
bull market seemed far away I knew he had a big pr 
so, of course, I did not blame him, but I felt like asking I 
if he thought the end of th e® had come He kept ! ] i It w@ 
until he had sold out over thousand shares of | | i 
Steel at a profit of a million and a quarter, and thirty-five It as true 
thousa! i nare It otner Loch ] ‘ rie ta t 1 } A 1 I 
about two millior I NW it | 

“The market took the first [ty thousand ire | e frend i 
Steel as if noth ing had happened Ile got almost the top I yst ana 
prices of the bull movement for his stock Now what do 
you call that ’ If he had been in hi wh otfice in New 
York in touch with market affairs, listening to inside dope 
or even to rumors, I wouldn't have wondered, for all that a night 
I myself failed to see any indication of the culminat it hu ‘ 
the bull market. But all that week there Washington he told me | i ‘ 
had not shown the lightest interest in any of our telegram nex] able impulse 
from the New York office he had not « e discussed the face of actua 
market matters with anybod He was bullish whe he I on Pacit hort 
irrived and he had done or seen nothing that lld have earthquake wa 
made him turt l fact, | had neve et im ie t were ere the re 
ested the irse ol the market All he seemed te ire ) I experie © le " 
ta i tw the f f some of the proposed me ire te powerful enoug 

ior taxing sto tlt rhe 1 i a sud He 1ded | i 



























































I spoke to Larry Livingstor 
® stories that he himesell had 
it e real hunel me reall 
e right thing the market ir 
ind that was whe he na 
‘ ev f the Fra ‘ 
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Vv 
MANNING 

Pennir gz 
] 


it the plar 
tem cam 
They sat 
» behind the big 
desk, and bent 
over 
Aurelia 


note 


t night 
nigh 


ngtor 

ir heads 
the heets of Miss 
best 

they 

names 


together 
Pennington’ 
which were 


with and 


and estimates 

ott alternated between 
of admiration for 
the way the little tendrils 
f Ellean’ hair 

irled up in the back of her 

moments of re- 
himself that 


i ally engaged to 


moment 
bright 


neck and 
minding she 
Vyas pract 
two men already 
Kllean’s attention was 
individed. She said that 
he could seli any number 
1 copies of The Pobble 
Perfect Memory System for 


him herself, because all her 


friends would take them; 
and she could get just heaps 
of people to take lessons of 
him. At first Scott rebelled 
but he saw the 


Kllean’s remark 


at thi 
justice ol 
that he could make more 
money in half an hour with a big class than he could in all 
jay, selling even de luxe editions at $25 apiece 

Eilean was better than her word. During the next week 
he turned over to Scott a perfectly amazing number of 
and pupils and suggestions 

Mise Aurelia was delighted. She said that at last Ellean 
eemed to be taking a serious interest in something. She 


heen les 


ders 


would have pleased, perhaps, if she had known 
that Ellean had gradually extended the field of her activi 
ties out own immediate circle of friends, and that 
with increasing frequency, when she saw a house that just 
looked as if it needed a copy of The Pobble Perfect Memory 
Ellean was an excellent 


ide he T 


topped and sold it one 
No thought, perhaps, would have been harder 


tem, she 
ale woman 
for Miss Aurelia Pennington to bear 

The idea of her niece interesting her friends in a worthy 

tem for the worthy purpose of assisting a worthy and 
imbitious young man was one thing; the idea of her niece 
book-agenting from door to door would have been quite 
inother. Ellean was aware of this. It was why she did not 
happen to say anything about it to Miss Aurelia. Neither 
did she mention it to Scott 

At the same time the activities of The Pobble Perfect 
Memory System were reaching out in other directions. 
One day Ellean took Scott with her to the Brandlewaite 
Country Club. An hour later he was sitting on the railing 
of the clubhouse piazza, smiling his bewildering smile and 
drawing forth shouts of appreciative laughter by his 
remarks on Mr. Cheever and Mr. Patch and Mr. Merriman, 
ind the heart and the hat and the bow, and the man who 
waited for ninety-three freight trains. Scott had a very 
afternoon. He also took a great many orders 

One of the men whom he met that day suggested that he 
drive out with him the following afternoon to his own club 
at Buxton Hill He said that the people there were 
always crazy for something new. They were. The Pobble 
Perfect Memory System was new, and they hailed it with 


pleasant 


ee laim 

After that the round of the country club became an insti- 
with the assistance of Ellean, reauced his 
First he found someone 
who could introduce him as his guest; Scott found his 
rather wide acquaintance useful. Then he played nine 
holes of golf, preferably with someone who did not like golf 
too well. By the time they had played round Scott had 
contrived to mention The Pobble Perfect Memory System. 
ind sat in the shade in front of the club- 
and new friend mentioned The Pobble 
Perfect Memory System again. Then the others wanted to 
know all about it, and Scott told them. After that there 
was nothing else to do save to enter their orders in his order 
the books were 


tution Scott, 


procedure to a positive science 


Chen they went 


house, Scott's 


book, and say that he would see that 
shipped at once 

Only te his own club Scott did not go. His father some- 
times played there too, Scott was not ashamed of The 
Pobble Perfect Memory System, but it was a subject that 
he did not care to discuss with Mr. J. Scott Manning, Sr. 


7LLvU 


“And, Parsued Eliean, ‘if 
You'll Give Me Twenty: 
Five Nice Shiny DotlarsT'ti 
Give You My Sample Copy, 
and Go Away and Not 
Bother You Any More"’ 


Mr. Manning, Sr., meantime, was be 
coming increasingly puzzled by his son's 
conduct. | He did not admit that he was 
curious, but he said to himself that he 
thought that he ought to know what the 
young scamp was up to. Scott, however, 
tendency to confide in him. He did not often stop now, 
even when he was asked, to read his father’s papers, but 
his refusal seemed less because he bore a grudge than 
because he was in too great a hurry. Scott always seemed 
to be going out. 

Mr. Manning watched his coming and going with inter 
He saw his son yo away early every morning —before 
and return barely in time for dinner. After 


showed no 


est. 
he himself did 
dinner he dressed with a meticulous care that even Scott 
had never shown before, and went out again. Mr. Man- 
ning noticed that he always took his car in the morning, 
but that 
dusty. This, he considered, was a very suspicious circum- 


when he came back his shoes were sometimes 


stance 

It was just at this time that an odd thing happened. 
Ellean, driving through town alone on her way from deliv 
ering two copies of a certain little volume to the Epworth 
Lending Library, chanced to notice a solid, expensive 
looking house that fairly cried aloud for a copy of The 
Pobble Perfect Memory System; and when, in addition, 
she saw a solid, rather expensive-looking man sitting on 
the piazza she decided to stop and sell him one. And so it 
was that Mr. Manning, waiting on the piazza for it to be 
time for dinner, was surprised to see a very large brown 
car stopping at his door, and directly afterwards to see 
a very small person in brown approaching him with a 
small brown leather volume under her arm. 

“Good evening,’ said Ellean. 

“Good évening,” said Mr. Manning, and gave her a chair 

Ellean gmiled at him with a delightful assumption of 
friendship, 

“You wouldn't think, just to look at me,” she said at 
last, “that I’d come to sell you something —would you?”’ 

“No,” said Mr. Manning. 

He said to himself that she hadn't either. 

“But that’s what I did come for,”’ Ellean resumed. “I 
came to sell you a copy of The Pobble Perfect Memory 
System, Edition de Luxe, Revised and Enlarged, with 
Additional Examples and Exercises, price $25.” 

Mr. Manning opened his mouth to roar at Miss Ellean 
Pennington as he was accustomed to roar at book agents. 
Then he opened his mouth to say that he did not want any 
such thing. Even Mr. Manning, however, was not entirely 
unconscious of feminine loveliness. What he really said, 
therefore, was quite different. 

He said: “You think I’ve got a poor memory, do you?” 

“Oh, no,” said Ellean quickly, “but I thought you 
might have someone in your family who is forgetful. 
Haven't you got a family?” 

“I’ve got a son,” said Mr. Manning. 
“And is he forgetful?” 
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“Um rather,” said Mr. Manning. 
“*And does he forget what you tell him?” 
‘“*Sometimes.”’ 
“And does he forget 
ance?” 
“Ves ” 
“Then,” said Ellean in triumph, ‘The Pobt 
Memory System is exactly what he needs.” 
‘Perhaps 
Mr. Manni 
mitted 
‘An lit’s or | 
she reminded him 
Mr. Manning made 
an inarticulate 
in his throat 
“And,” 
Ellean, “if y 
twenty-five ni 
shiny dollars I'll give 
sample copy, 


and go away and not 


not to spend more than his 


noise 


pur ued 
ou'll give 
me t 


you my 


bother you any more.’ 
“It isn’t a bother,”’ 
said Mr. Mannir 
‘It’s a plea ure ég 
No one 
been more surpris 
than Mr 


himself to 


could 
fanni 


self saying si 

Ellean, hz 
made the sugge 
exchange, started 
down thesteps. Ther 
she stopped 

‘*What’ 
name yyy ne 

“Manning 
Ellean nodde 

“T like to keep a list of the people I sell them to,” 
explained. “I haven’t got my book here now, so I can’ 
write it down, but I'll apply The Pobble Perfect Memory 
System to your name and then I won't forget it.”’ 

They parted excellent friends, and Ellean, characte 
tically passing over the obvious association, tripped d¢ 
the path to her car, repeating over and over to her 
she went, “Manning a ship—manning a ship 
a ship fs 

Mr. Manning said to himself that she m 
agent, but she was an awfully nice little girl 

Then he sat down and looked through the de 
of The Pobble Perfect Memory System. He ref 
if he should—he wouldn’t really, but if he shou 
to give Scott one more chance at the law scho 
perhaps, as she said, the book might be ju 
for him. 

When presently Scott returned, however, Mr. Mant 
executed a curious maneuver. As his son’s car whirled into 
the drive he rose, placed his copy of The Pobble Perfect 
Memory System in his chair, and seated himself firmly 
upon it. 

Scott greeted his father pleasantly, and went 
upstairs 

Mr. Manning noticed that there was dust on his shoes 

Ellean called Scott up that evening to tell him that 
during the day she had sold two copies of The Pobble 
Perfect Memory System to the Epworth Lending Library, 
and two copies to the Wayfield Lending Library, and two 
copies to the Sherwood Lending Library, and one de luxe 
copy toa Mr. Shipman; and that during the evening she 
could not see him because Gib and Stan were coming and 
she wanted to see them specially. 

Scott was very much cast down. 
was taking place on the lawn of the respectable Penningt 
estate he would have been even more so. The fact 
that Ellean had had a new idea. 

Ellean herself was sitting flat on the grass with her feet 
tucked under her. 

She made Mr. Stanley Barker and Mr. Gibson Mylls 
sit on the grass in front of her. Mr. Gibson Mylls did 
not like to sit on the grass, because it was damp; and Mr 
Stanley Barker did not like to sit anywhere, because he 
preferred to walk up and down; but that was where Ellean 
said they were to sit. 

“Now I'll tell you,” she said. 
competition, and you two are going to compete.”’ 

Mr. Gibson Mylls touched his little mustache with an 
affectionate forefinger and said “‘H’m.” 

Mr. Stanley Barker did not say anything, but he looked 
as if Miss Ellean Pennington was the only person on earth 
who could dictate to him without having him dictate back. 


| 


If he had knowr 


“I’m going to have a 
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We're going to see,”’ she said, ‘“‘which of you can sell 
more copies of The Pobble Perfect Memory System than 
the other can. And the one that wins is going to get a 


Grand Prize.’ 
Mr. Gibson Mylls displayed unexpecte« 





He said that he was not going to do any such thir 
“You would, 
the Gri 


said Ellean, unmoved, “if you knew what 





id Prize is going to be.”’ 
Mr. Stanley Barker had been watching her narrowly 
“Vou 


the one that sells the most copies 


\ “that you'll marry 





” he said practica 





I 1e Pobble System 
Ellean held up her hands in mock horror 
“Why, Stan!” she said. “How can you! What a cras 
common, vulgar, gross, disgusting, low-down, good-for 
nothing remark for you to make!” 
Mr. Stanley Barker was not to be repressed 
‘It’s what you do mean, isn’t it?” he insisted 
‘Stan!”’ said Ellean again “Stop it! I didn’t say an) 
ich thing! Do you think I’m a pony, to be knocked dow: 
to the highest bidder?” 
She got up and began to walk off toward the house 
“Oh, well,” said Mr. Stanley Barker, “if that’s the way 
you want to act about it! It’s what you do mean, just the 
i n did not stop 
‘But, Ellean,”’ called Mr. Gibson Mylls, “listen!” 
And still Ellean did not stop 
Mr. Gibson Mylls and Mr. Stanley Barker walked up 
and down one of the respectable graveled paths and told 
each other that they wouldn’t have ar ything to do with 


uch a ridiculous scheme. And wasn't that just like Ellean 
? 





anyway? Then they went home and began to compete 


Mr. Stanley Barker met with immediate success. He 
was a young man who might in any case have been a book 
agent if he had been born into a different family. He 
( joyed book-agenting 

Mr. Gibson Mylls did hi competing by corre pondence 
His method was simple but effective. First he wrote to all 
his college friends, asking them to buy four « oples eac h of 
The Pobble Perfect Memory System, Edition de Luxe, 
Revised and Enlarged, with Additional f xamples and 
and gold 
each If they replied favorably he wrote 


Exercises, limp brown leather with gilt edges 





ooling, $ 


again, saying thank you. If on the other hand they replied 


aying that they were stony broke, he wrote again, asking 
them to buy four copies just the same, and send the bill to 


him Mr Myll , too, did very well 

Ellean did not tell Scott of her arrangement with Gibson 
Mylls and Stanley Barker. He heard it first from Mr. 
Barker himself, whom he chanced to meet in the Penning- 
ton drive one day with a copy of The Pobble Perfect 
Memory System under his arn 

‘But I don’t want you to sell any books for me,” said 
Scott in answer to his opening remar! 


Mr. Barker shrugged hi 


shoulder 


‘Don't think for a minute that we're n y them for 
you,” he said “We're selling them for her She's going 
to marry the one that 
ells the most 


Scott was very sel 
dom angry, but when 
Mr. Barker’s mean 
py was thus made er 
tirely plain to him I 
pre lor closely 
ibled that of Mr 
cott Manning, Sr 


re 
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on a certain memorable day in the latter part of Jun LHe 
told Mr. Barker a number of things that he had alway 
rather wanted him to know, added his general estimate of 


Mr. Mylls, and finished by mentioning where Mr. Barker 
j 


might go a stay, and where Mr. Mylls might go and sta 
and where The Pobble Perfect Memory system might ¢£ 
and stay Then he plucked the de luxe edition of The 
Pobble Perfect Memory System from under Mr. Barker’ 
arm and hurled i he 

After that he and Mr. Barker did not see a more of 
each otner 

Mr. Mylls made no effort to look Scott uy 


Afterwards, when he was calmer, Scott id to nhimsell 





it into t shrubber 


that of course Ellean had a right to marry anyone that she 


chose, and to choose him in any way that she wanted to 
Then he said that of course he shouldn't take any of their 
dirty money, but of course he could always give their di: 


money back And he supposed that he couldn't Keep the 





from sellir g books if Ellean wanted them to 
the immediate result of the discovery was that he 
worked harder than ever at the Pobble System, in th 


evenings studied the law in general and his father’s bu 





ness in particular, and saw less and less of Ellean. To be 
sure, ne still went there three times a week for a rather 
perfunctory lesson with her and Aunt Aurelia, but he 
hurried away afterward with a greater promptness than 
he had ever shown before. He found that while he was still 
there, watching the quick play of expression on Ellea: 
eager little fac e, he was quite unable to regard her 

as a heartless child who had gambled away her happine 
And that, as matters stood, was the light 
which he prete rred to regard her 


for a whin 


vi 
NV R MANNING, SR., noticed that Scott dressed w the 
AVE. pecially meticulous care only on Mondays, Wednesda 





and Fridays, and that on these evenings he came in early 
He was not curious about Scott's change in habit, but he 


wondered what it meant 


And meantime the great work went on. Scott finished 
with the ountry clubs and began with the hote making 
fl to coast or mountain 





flying trips, now here, now the 
At fir 


Weary sitters on hotel piazzas who had spent the entire 


rst he simply went. Afterwards he was asked to come 


season plowing little furrows in the boards with their chair 
rockers, trampers who did not like to tramp, fishers who 
did not like to fish, and golfers who did not like to golf were 
roused to fresh enthusiasms by the associations of Mr 
Saer, and Mr. Patch and Mr. Sawtell, and the man who 


wore out seven hundred and ninety-six pairs of shoe 


before he was eighty It became one of the season's w 


ticisms to wonder how many golf clubs a person could we 
New names on hotel reg 
isters were snapped up ar d associated be 

It became fashior 


able to translate the day of the montl 


out in the first hundred years 
fore the ink was dry 


int words trom the code 


‘Nou 





a Competition 





Pil Teil You,’ 





and You 


Kveryw ‘ it S vi he iW r 
hin He had, of course, | Dig Gays, ich as the day at 
Magnolia when Mr. Brumpton, the millionaire proposed 
to give a copy ol The Pobble Perfect Memory vatem to 
every pul lit New England; or the day wh« 





> much so ‘ and ae led to « eit} plac 
g a copy of The Pobble Perfect Men em in th 
hands of eact I eorpha her TAN ( t i 
But all Scott's days were good da 
of the new m« d spread fr Sw Yor} 
Be i ! \ k Beach to Ogunqu ind fro 
Ogu t to ( A 1, and the Profile Hou ind the 
New M t Was! ‘ ind Bethlehe ind The Balsam 
er plaything N } w Mr. ¢ evi i the meat 
ciea Vas to argue irse l W 

But the sea \ lrawing to a close; the law school 
would e Ope , 1 t was read g k. He 
( led that he d | vy what he should do 
with The Pobble Perfect Me em when he went 

As a fitting eto! , eer the P ‘ present 
tive, howeve t was a ed tha ( j give i il 
" irpa g lecture the t of The Practical 
Applicat of The Pobble Perfect M yst 
Kllean had arranged it it el ( ” Bradford Le« 
ture Hall in town, where all the really great lectures of the 
‘ vere held e had ed t i the verolt 
Rooms and Eme for t gh the vere eminent} 
proper, tne were | pe and thing more & Knew 
that to have itt appe it the Governor Bradford Hall 
A ia ire the audk e tha he w ed ) ive people 
{ ! Brandlewait« l er respe Lbole Ibu alwa 
vent town to the lect t the Gove I iford Hall 
a am { I inst my i e the G ft r tradtord 
Hall was the place where the vere r to be held. O 
the night before the ture the house wa 1 old out 
Che lecture was to begin it eight « } At five : 

ites be e the | ( ew ettied 
rustling. Ellean | é eve i t ¢ ri 
just a he nha Ked ‘ A the 
treet, pa t Ke est i not t time to 
ee Scott ‘ ern \i J t 
Mar z 

“Oh, Mr. SI ( e! In 
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fhe Said. “I'm Going to Have 

















Two are Geing to Compete" 
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Industrial Symptoms 


industrial disorders are accompanied by a large 
discus- 


' 
In 


y to remove or improve the conditior 3 


element of mere talk and wasted time in the 


ymptoms rather than the causes of disease 


tead of trying calm! 


bring about the attack men wildly denounce its 


and superficial indications. Intense excite 


s caused by the rent profiteering of a year or two 


d the coal profiteering of the present, but where 


the equally keen interest in preventing the malady 


from starting on its course? 


This is not intended as an indictment of either operators 


rminer It is merely a statement, absolutely irrefutable, 


that where profiteering abounds something is radically 
wrong. In the case of coal it may be nothing more than a 


period of several months’ cessation in mining. It may be 


omething that only time will cure, and hysteria as re 
yards profiteering wili not affect it in the least degree 
course itl smuch easier to denounce profiteers 


Of alway 


than it is to tind ways and means to make a great industry 


fun 


who des 


moothly 4 


; man who overworks persistently or 


etion 
s constitution through drinking and smok- 


troys hi 


ing always finds it easier to take drugs to tide over his 


headache or his dizzy 


Iti 


all to remedy t 


pells than he does to mend his ways 

of living fun to talk about symptoms; it is no fun at 
ie abuse of years of bad living. 

All through the war any person capable of adding two 
ould predict that rents were bound to go up 

f the lack 


co in the 


ind two 


because of building. Owing to excessive labor 


industry, and also because of the sudden in 
the line, construction was simply im 
Yet people crowded more than ever into the 
ngested portions of the larger cities. Many people who 


would have been as well off on an abandoned farm in 


Vermont, which might have been bought for a song, in 
isted upon 
on Manhattar 


live, and then foolishly wondered why 


living between Forty-second and Fifty-ninth 
treet Island, where most of the rest of the 
world wanted to 
rents had gone up 

If we can assure a constant, continuous, smooth, reason- 
able supply of goods we need not worry about profiteering 
If on the other hand itidustry operates by jerks and a series 
of armed conflicts no power on earth can prevent profiteer- 
ng. Rent and fuel commissions may perhaps intimidate 


ind abash the landlord or coal operator or dealer into a 


control the con- 


he el 


semblance of decency, but 


no powe j 


sumer or prevent Nis paying at 1008es to pay 


for choice, select apartment most exclusive sec 


tions, or for bootleg whis or for coal 
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us prev: 


y all means let u revent profiteering if we can. Let 


nt paying fo war. Let us waste our forests 


Let u and be 
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and stil! have standing timber eat, drink 


merry and have a sound constitution at the end 


never pay the piper. Let us get away without paying our 


board hill 


sensible to 


In other words, wouldn't it have been more 


have considered coal profiteering when the 


production of coal was stopped for months at a time in 


stead of after the harm has been done? Why so much ex 
door has been left open for many 


hi 


citement after the barn 


months? Did any person in senses expect a different 


outcome? 


A State:Controlled Monopoly 


VERY country has its troubles on the toboggan slide 
BK of the business cycle. When a country has most of its 
the troubles aggravated. Chile 
That 


saltpeter 


in one basket are 


CLES 


furnishes an illustration little country holds the 


world’s monopoly in export taxes are not 
levied in this country, but before the war Chile drew three 
quarters of her national revenue from the export tax on 
saltpeter 

Like 


the demand collapsed 


In 1921 


It was difficult to buy and sell on 


most things, saltpeter sold well in 1920 


future commitment. In Europe fertilizer to replace salt 
peter is being made more and more by fixation of atmos 
pheric nitrogen. In Hurope and here more coke ovens are 
equipped for recovery of ammonia than was the case before 
the buying power of farmers was 
In 1920 Chile 


exported some 2,730,000 tons of saltpeter, 1,237,000 tons 


the war. Everywhere 


reduced, and they cut down on fertilizer 


coming to the United States. In 1921 the total export fell 
to 1,132,000 tons, This 


sponded to a loss of practically half the revenue of the state 


most of which came here corre 
This was worse than the decline in returns from income 
tax experienced in England and in this country as the 


Nor is 


since signs are not lacking to indicate that Europe intends 


result of the business collapse. the future roseate, 


to free herself, if possible, from dependence on the saltpeter 
of Chile 


The use of fertilizer is in its infancy in this country, but 


and water there seems to be 


should not develop self 


with our coal power 


reason why we sufficiency in ni 
trogenous fertilizers at a price comparable with the price 


of the imported natural saltpeter 


German Exchange Troubles 


PTVHE coal strike in the United Kingdom involved ques 
tions of wages of miners, housing conditions and price 
of coal. The coal strike in the United States represented 
principally a controversy over wages and collection of union 
dues by operators. For several months the coal miners of 
Germany have been on the verge of a strike. The employers 
and workers have been able to come to agreement on the 
subject of wages and the state has permitted the price of 
The dead- 
lock has eccurred over method of payment of wages 
It 


miners at the end of the month 


coal to be raised to cover the advance in wages. 
has jong been the custom in Germany to pay the 
This system was formerly 
With a falling 


The miners during this 


regarded by the miners as making for thrift. 
exchange this is not at all the case 
summer found the wages paid in paper marks at the end of 
the month lower in buying power in the month they were 
to be expended 

Prices rise with fall in the mark, and the deferred wage 
has a continuously falling purchasing power. It has hap- 
pened on two occasions that the real wages of the month 
had fallen one-third 

The miners demand to be paid by the week or by the 
The 


on the ground that their credit requirements would be 


fortnight, in advance employers resist this demand 
greatly increased and their system of bookkeeping disor- 
ganized. They also retort that during the times when the 
mark rose the wage earners profited by the payment at the 


end of the month 


tunities to watch the mark rise 
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as Europe remai 
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course, limited monarchies where 
cumbent is quite nominal, and as long 
these countries like that form of government there is no 
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degree there is no place in 


world today 
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The Hub of the Pacific 


WENT to the Far East to try to make some appraisa of 
| the economic and political consequences of the Confer 
fu Although limitation of armament was the spectacular 
feature it was not the real and underlying problem. The 
mad race for prestige in sheer weight of fighting metal may 
gravate a tense situation, but it is more a symptom than 


we 
ause Nations 


economy, but wher 


have periodic attacks of virtue and 


nationalism is aroused the best inten 


tions, and with them treaties, go by the board. You have 


only to go back a few years to find verification of this 


nhappy fact 


Wars, as we all 


know, come and go, but the thing called 
business continues forever. Hence the fundamental and 
vermanent issue at Washington was the commerce of the 


Far East. In that vast stake China is the all-important 
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A Livin’ Wage 


ole lot about a livin’ 
. what a livin’ 
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t’ say wage | 
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, or he may be powerful politi 
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what a livin’ wage is these days 
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“Here Comes a Cop, Bill. You 
Hotd Him in Argument While 


I Beat it With the Bone" 


The ancient Greeks went in quile strong for ¢ 
art 

In fact ‘twas back in Athens that the drama g 

They licked the Persian hosts 

The bloody field of Marathon 


Their offspring now sell peanut 
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and banana 
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Rome 
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s cleaned up half the earth 


He at the Rubicon before 
They offered him a royal crown, 
But thrice he had to turn it down, 
And then his friend J. Brutu 


shot crap he swam a 


came and threw hin fora 
The iron-clad Crusaders were a fierce and warlike band 
For many years they battled to redeem the Holy Land 
They fought the heathen Saracen, 

ind then they all went home again 

Whe 


n dressed up for a party they rese mbied so 


imbus claimed this earth of 
phere 

His neighbor wered and laughed at hi 
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ind said “Go on, kid! 
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fupposing-—a Few Distinguished Senators, Such as Robert M. LaFollette, Hiram Warren Johanson, Senator Borah, Senator Frelinghuysen and Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Volunteered a Public Demonstration of ‘How to Keep Wari Though Without Coai"’ 
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GREAT FOR BREAKFAST—GOOD, HOT SOUP 


We're frisky go-getters, no lazy forgetters, 
Real hustlers at work or in play 

Chis Campbell's we're bringing 
Just sets us all singing 

It’s the soup you'll enjoy every day! 


Go-getters! 


Healthy, up-and-doing people—the men 
who “get the business’—the women who 
manage right—are just the kind who enjoy 
Campbell's Tomato Soup the most. They like 
its sparkling flavor, its delicious spicy zest, its 
vigor and nourishment. Every plateful seems 
to say: “You're sure to like it!” 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


is pure tomato—the tonic juices and rich‘“‘meat’”’ 
of the finest fruit strained to a velvety puree. 
Butter that makes the blend richer and tastier 
still. Spicing and seasoning deftly added by 
Campbell’s famous chefs. The recipe is an 
exclusive Campbell's creation. The soup is a 
delight which never fails to tempt the appetite. 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 





LOOK FOR 





Delightful variety in 
Campbell’s Soups 


Mulligatawn 
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SLLELEU STRATE DO 


October 21,1922 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


BY JAMES H. CRA K 
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“The foolish notion 
your head are no 

“‘ Anthony,’ 
to see the inside of that room 
going to see my grandafat! 

“If you do 
if you enter that room 
will--you will regret it té 
ing day. And if you 
otic ideas of yours 

“You are speaking ti 
Marsay,’’she said. “‘] 
I please, say what I please 


after my 


to my grandfather or 

way to reach him.”’ 
“You will 

will do as you are tol 

lam master of this | 

are in it. For once 

ders from somebody 

you. He has filled 

idiotic notions about 

De Marsays—and I'll 

them out. Meddle with i 

affairs again and I'll take 

see you don’t repeat it 

none of your headstrong ne 
: y ou id 

For years you've beer 

and a lick-spittle. My gr: 

I shall 

He shrugged his shoul 


not!”’ 


She laughed 


has tolerated you 
his purpose, 1! 
talk from the subjex 
father. 

“You've gotten 
difficulties with t 


possible 


bridge: 
Wh 


So help 1 


burning 

oughfares 

it? 

word or act 

you won't be ¢ 

I’ll lock you in your room 
‘I'll do as grandfather woul 

me do I'll defend 

he would have defends 1 


wnat 


body will stop me.” 
“And get us in\ 
with Thorne.” 
She smiled. 
said, ‘he is a gent] 
understand his sort 
lawsuit. He'll fight, 
own fighting 


slink off to lawyers an 


He won't 


if only he were in your 
in his!’ 
Her own 
prise 
them 
uttered them, and what 
She found them to be 
wish he were in Bracken 


words took 
stood 


over, wonderir gz wi 
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or him tn the oon 
tongue to 
not in 


had checked the lie before it was 


wa 


been a dangerous lie. Insane men 


att they cannot write note 


do the orders will be di 


orney,; 
regarded 
ey André was insane 

. said. Then It must 


Your grandfather could not 
oes 


moments,” he 


brain was clearer now, b 


not question me 


granddaughter. I am of more 
any other living being. He 
No matter what his illness was, he 
side. There is something wrong, 
Something evil is going on in this 


The rooms smell of 


than 


loves 
want 

Anthony 
I sin the very air 
you doing to my grandfather?’ 
At this direct challenge Bracken’s 
preservation responded “W t should 
iim? What could I do to him? He is ill 
| of his appearance 


ouse 
wickednes t are 


‘Doing 


tl as | how vain he is 
You know 
I suspect new 
she 


She paused at a 
upon her as 


you.”’ 
hat came crashing in 


Tell Yoonne 


And Then He Jest Muambied and All I Coutd Make 
Word Here 'n' There" 


considered all the circumstances which surrounded her 

dismissal of the old servants and their replacement by the 
the careful guard set over her 
which 


Indian and the Chinaman; 
grandfather's room; the air of lurking watchfulness 
lay heavy upon the house. “Anthony Bracken, are you 
keeping my grandfather a prisoner in his room?” 


‘Nonsense !”’ old 


decisive voice ag 


he said in something like his chill, 
‘You've been reading silly books 
who 


have 


Yvonne eyed him as a queen might eye a traitor 

“TI don’t believe you'd 
‘You're a coward. If you 

Anthony, if 


Take me to 


cringed before her in irons 


the courage,”’ she said slowly 
could benefit yourself you would do it, 
dared. You would do anything for money 
see my grandfather.” 

*‘Impossible,”” he said shortly 

“You wouldn't dare do it,” 
her demanded the 
someone were holding you up to it 
compel you.” She gave thought to 
“That man Roper,” she said. 

“Your grandfather's physician.” 

“A man he would not permit to step foot in this house!’ 
she said scornfully. “‘That is the most suspicious fact of 
all. If everything is right— there is but one way to make 
me believe everything is right, and that is to take me to my 
grandfather.” 


you 


she said musingly, “‘un 
truth of him 
somebody who could 
that 


less’ eyes “unless 


possibility. 


ing her to fight Bracke: 
She realized more than 
when she found him t 
r house it had meant more to her than i 
than himself. 
young man that had demanded of her her confidence and 
her friendship. In her extremity she had seen him as one 
upon whom she might depend. Vaguely, not deliberately 
she had somehow counted on him. And yet he 
She could be very angry with him. Most signific: 
all, he touched her imagination and tweaked at 
curiosity. She regretted the necessity of hating him 
‘Let me repeat to you,”’ said Bracken, now almost him 
self again, “‘that I will have no meddling from you.” 
And let me repeat to you,” she said, “that 
The idea—the idea of your 


Out Wasa 


of he 


another There was something about 


I shall do 
exactly as I have a mind to. 
daring to give me orders!” 
The game had ended in stalemate. Bracken was afraid 
of what this headstrong, impulsive girl might be moved 
to do, and yet he could not control her. She would not 
submit to his control, and filled with apprehensions as 
he was, naturally timid, he dared undertake no hars! 
methods. He was afraid of her, of her potentialities for 
trouble-making. In short, he was nonplused, 
up in bluster what he lacked in actual authority. 
As for Yvonne, she felt her helplessness. She burned 
with humiliation that she, the granddaughter of André 
de Marsay, the crown princess, as it were, should be so 


nd made 


Continued on Page 28 
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Just how much deeper and stronger Invariably they have found it the same 
the national affection for the Cadillac likeable, even-tempered Cadillac, re- 
has recently become, is demonstrated sponsive to their mood and dependably 
i § by the fact that Type 61 is recording the worthy of the confidence they placeinit. 
i most successful year in Cadillac history. ene a ea “i 
vonsequently, Cadillac owners have 
f A large proportion of Type 61 owners __ proved that once they have chosen 
| are men who have owned previous friends they are slow indeed in chang- 
1 @ Cadillac types, and whose acquaintance ing them, by coming back regularly for 
with Cadillac, therefore, is of several another and another Cadillac. 
h ) years’ standing. Regularly, year by year, their circle is 
: Their regard for the Cadillac is not joined by other discerning men and 
unlike that which they have for an old women who are desirous of forming a 
i and trusted friend, whose character similar pleasant and enduring relation- 
i } they admire and upon whose good faith ship with Cadillac. 
4 = * , > me oly 
; | they know that they can rely. Theyareagreed that theirattachment to 
, 7 In their years of association with the Cadillac finds highest expression in Type 
Cadillac, they have had ample oppor- _ 61, the same Cadillac they have always 
' tunity to test out its qualities under = admired, but with the added charm and 
almost every conceivable condition. deeper powers which years have givenit. 






CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corj ation 
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lfather she should rule a 
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i find herself dependent upon 


uch a situation could 
mmprehend, It wa 
ven her own home 
plonage And a 
lood In his ver u 
exercised the high 
was nothing she 
helple re 

juld appeal, if her 
But she was not 
iiliated and lonel 
onne 


eager to exer 


Bracken pos- 
timidity to make 
olu 


ful plot 
light, through 


victim of a rey 
ome succes 
omantie 
ze. Bracken was mayor 
Bracken wa 
klish 


ecurity 


princess 

aw himself in a tic 
chief menace to hi 
and it was one that fitted so 


prenenslol that he wa 


ap] never 
time is coming wher 


count for ever: 


heir to 
her 
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h refused to grow white, was a jet bonnet, whose 
were tied so tightly under her chin that the knot 
lost sight of and buried in flesh. About her 
houlders she wore a Paisley shawl. Her dress was black 
ilk, made from a dress pattern bought for her by her late 


husband in the year 1884, and she dated events from its 


was quite 


acqui as: “Lemme see. 
two year after I ilk, seems as though.” 
Or, “‘ Minnie’s fust boy was born the day my black silk 
was seven year old.” 

Thi she wore Sundays and at funerals. It 


her boast that 


ition, That fambly moved here 


got my black 


dress was 
he never missed ‘church ner buryin’.” 

There is.a kind of shoe known to commerce as a common- 
Mrs. Whidden’s shoes were the grandmothers 
They were of the ancient and 
the with elastic 
the ar kles, and were pulled on like a boot. 
The toes were their widest point, and they were of leather 
© soft that of Mrs. Whidden’s 
outlined for the public to speculate upon. 


sense shoe 


of all common ense hoes. 


disappearing type known as , 


congres 
trips down 
each toes was clearly 
She 
teel-rimmed spectacles, and there was a gold chain of 


wore 


astounding length about her neck which terminated in a 
gentleman's hunting-case watch 

In the privacy of her room she smoked a pipe! This was 
not for be it understood, nor for love of the weed, 
but for ‘‘stummick”’ trouble. An itinerant patent-medicine 
told her 
for indigestion. 


vender once tobacco smoke was a 
Let this prejudice no nice person 
Mrs. Whidden, for if every man, woman and child 
whose grandmother smoked a pipe should be excluded 
from polite society there would be a marked scantiness at 


Also 


tea on 


sovereign 
remedy 


against 


ocial functions she drank tea. There was always 


a drawin’ of the stove, and in number of cups 
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consumed per diem she could vie with the most dist 
male inebriate in the county. Finally, she wa 
four years old and wanted it understood that 
her age, she didn’t calc’late to take no back tall 
nobuddy. 

She pushed Yvonne away and, 
frowned at the girl through her 
It was an inspection. Yvonne 
Whidden to tweak forward one of her ea! 
she had washed thoroughly behind it. 

“Huh!” said Mrs. Whidden, ‘don’ 
look about the same’s usual. Them furrin parts 
work no change wuth noticin’. Ketch that ea 
settin’ your cap fer?” It was a fiction of tl 
that Yvonne had determined to marry what 


drawing in 
teel-rimn 


almost 


belted earl, and that no other species of ma 
need apply. 

Yvonne, who never wept, was cr 
ing it. 

“‘Here—hold your head back if you got 
Mrs. Whidden. ‘‘Hain’t goin’ to have my 
spotted up with salt tears.” 

“Oh, auntie, auntie! 
deserted me.” 

“Gone away—me? Huh! Sent away 
door and turned out—that’s what. Me, that 
fambly since your grandpa was a boy, tur 
month’s wages! But I’m 
until the jet of her bonnet rattled 
them that'll find it out. Soon’s I heard you 
come full tilt. What’s all the goin’s-on up to tl 

“Where can we go to talk? Not there. I ca 
you there, and I’ve so much to tell you and to 

‘We'll traipse right d 
ho-tel and make that ol’ 


I thought you’d gone 


back.”’ She sho 


*T’m back 





wall 
required 


her 


Her 


home 


Vapor 
Light ne 
1 from it 
d imp cl 
Impending 
ible 


hill toward 
ing upward 
and then 
lute h he r 
hgure 

y com 
Yvonne 

of joyful 
Then 


like 
She 
high 
peak, but 
My lamb! 


larve 


her eye 


eyes were 


after a 


u belligerent 
and line and 


ehu 


h was large and 


urve 

Her was 
rut 
a firmness quite unbelievable 
Her voice was harsh to hoarseness, 
and despite her rotundity her every 
movement was brisk, brusque, of a 
Her date was 


*80's. On her gray hair, 





decisive jerkiness 


the early 


“Bracken Come Back With Doe Roper. 


a 


They Carried Your Grandpa Up to His Room" 


Peake, let us set in his par 
don’t go rompin’ iT 

temember, you’re growed 
"tain’t 


At the hotel 
Peake sitting on the stoop 


becomin’ to pranet 


they fou 
a cigar contributed b 
man He was in his shirt 
wore his collar on the 
flights up. 

“Mr. Peake,”’ said M1 
“we want to borry the 
parlor for a spell.” 

“Like to "blige ye, bu 
travelin’ men in there a 
Watched 
didn’t git no good out of 
if I do say it I kin count 
hand faster’n any feller i 


em 


bage 


“Tell them to git out,’ 
Whidden. 

““Wa-al, now,” remor 
“they're 
and [| hain’t got no right 

Mrs. Whidden mari 


steps and intu the hotel 


guests, pay 


majestically in the parlor doo 
surveyed the drummer 
“Young men,” she 
to occupy this here par 
them cards and clear out 
aside everything else, I d 
with card playin’ on Sunday 
When they had settled themsely 
sola, 
Mrs. Whidden sat gasping for breat! 
like a t 


on Pop’s haircloth upon whicl 
goldfish 
Yvonne sitt 

her, clinging to her hand a 


miscolored 
water, with 
was afraid she would vanish wit 
warning, Yvonne said, “‘ Auntie, tell 
me first about that night —wher 
grandfather was taken ill. Were you 
there? What happened? I —I don’t 
know anything.” 

“Plenty happened,” said Mr 
Whidden with a snort 
l was a-settin’ up in 
knittin’, and all to once | heard your 
grandpa raisin’ his voice louder’n | 
ever heard him before, givin’ some 
body fits. Then in about four mir 
utes this whippersnapper Bracken 
comes to thestairs, his voice all scairt 
and shaky, and calls to me to come 
right down. 

“*What’s ailin’ ye now 


“*Mr. de Marsay is ill,’ 


* Lemme set 


my room a 


?’ says | 
Says he 
You scoot fer the doctor,’ says 
I, ‘and I'll see what’s to be done.’ 
So down I went, and there was your 
grandpa stretched back in his chair, 
Continued on Page 30 
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Announc ing 


“The Good 


PF MAAWEL 


Club Co Lupe 















at 


So marked an advance in vehicles of this type that its superi- 
ority and greater value are recognizable almost at a glance. 
} 

Not merely a more practical two-passenger coupe in every 
way, but embodying substantial elements of comfort, con- 
| venience and actual elegance, unique in cars of this class. 
; 
, were d ob acta , 1 a pect wey 
\ eld; the visor, windshield wiper and rt 
the devices for raising and 
ple leg-room and roominess : ue 1e SE er a 
_ 5 “ ~ | saan ee : te ie ii i pe rioritices, i { i 
i Re nue Tax to be added: Touring, $885; Roadster, $885; Club (¢ 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORP., DETROIT, MICH MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT 
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rds! Said ’em ag’in and ag’ir What’ 
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vey anything to me 


but I 
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tand It doesn’t con 
aragor 


ted it 


was consid’able important you 
got that 


I got to figgerin’ with the 


td W 


oO WOrkK Il 


they put me out, and 
imy Kitener 
that ‘queue,’ and says I to my 
iythin’ to do with that yaller heathen?’’ 


Then what happened?” she 


mind word 


head 
Dor Said t’other 
hey carried your grandpa up 
Doc Roper shet the door in my face, I 
fer half 
Roper come up to my room and peked in 
‘Nothin’ to worry about, Mrs. Whid 
leep.’ And he pulled 
to it a couple minutes 
that rapscallion had up and 
sleep a wink. Jest laid on my bed 
lot of around and movin’ 
i¢ fire alarm went whangin’ down on the 
ight | ever put 
And didn't you see grandfather again 
ifter that? 
I did not tmornin’ | was 
f the hous and | hain't 
And I'm 
1 be iligeret tly 


‘AG 
bottom of it 


‘Bracken ¢ 


wu 


ome back with Roper 


out of town 


room, and 


ar nothir hour, and | was listenin’ 


Phen Dox 
ni 


an 


and uy 
Better git to bed and git your 
when | 
locked. Yes, sir, 
ked mein! | didn’t 
Heard a 
and then tl 


Dumdest 


my doot and went 
alte it wa 


ali 


thing 


tenin’ runnin’ 


Common in 


marched 
been in it 


now back,” she waggled 
“and I'm goin’ to 
kind of 


to the he’s some 
kullduggery goin’ o1 
Y vonne pres “dl tine 


outstar bl: 


hand 


vein 


old 


ACK 


wrinkled 
with interlacing 
ipon the bach 
I'm > glad you've 
age for The tail 
Out of his head? 


to her iips 


come 30 glad! And he left a mes 
He wasn't : 
He wanted I should 


you, and I’ve said it. It’s for you to 


me! of the dragon! 


Not a bit of it 


La queue du drago rhe tail of the dragon, It means 
thing 
it 


You kin 


me said Mrs. Whidden emphatically. 
n dollar it means suthin, and you 


Findin’ 


bottor 
the meanin’ of it’s the most 
you got 


xIV 
lL, GIBBS’ method of being secretive was to 
listening ears with a brass band. Therefore 
o St. Croix for a most private interview 
Anthony Bracken he arrived in the largest limousine 
which, to avert any possibility that it would 
had painted a light tan with red 
came in a cloud of dust to the accom 
His 
Paul Gibbs himself wore 
expanse of white vest to the haber- 
He also wore an imported plaid cap which 
0 voluminous as almost to be a burlesque cap, and 


M R. PAI 
A deafen 


when he 


came t 
why 
he? 
rocurable 
‘ cape 
unning ger 


paniment of « 


attention, 
He 

hattering blasts upon a motor horn, 
and Mr 


bee! 


ar 
chauffeur was liveried 
the largest known 
dashe ry trade 
Wil 

inkles were resplendent in pearl-gray spats 
ruddiest, 
al i} 


He owned 
most humorously friendly face in 
nd his big blue eyes bulged with good will and 
To be brief and to the point, Mr. Paul Gibbs, 
the Consolidated Pulp Corporation, was the 
souled old blackguard that ever knifed 
a friend in the back for a million or scuttled a corporation 
from which there was no escape for women and children 
His limousine stopped before the De Marsay office and 
He the 
never s¢ before, and called him 
He ne 


no matter 


roundest, 


he 
he worid 
kindliness 
of 
most cheery, whole 


president 


he entered, beaming beamed book 


| ad 


he h 


upon new 


Keeper whom eT) 
and asked how } 


beam 


son,” 


e was standing the heat 
upon anybody he 


er 


fuiied to encountered, 


how unimportant he might be. It was habit born of lifelong 
His motto was that you can catch more flies with 


with and it had proved 


polic y 


honey than you can vinegar, 
efficacious 
asked 


He’s a 


* Bracken in?” he 
“Ve That door 


sir 


“I Was Not Frightened. 
work, Indigestion.’ 


I—it Was Exhaustion, Over: 
“It Was Fear,’' Said Yvonne 


“ Better rap, hadn't I?’ Mr. Gibbs asked, and made it 
appear he was deferential to the other’s judgment on that 
important point. He rapped, and entered 

“Well, well, Bracken! As I live! Younger and hand- 
somer every day. Bachelor too. How d’ye manage it? 
Saved you the trouble of coming to see me. Uh-huh! 
When a man cf your importance says he wants to confer 
with me I don’t wait for him. No sir-ree! I hot-foot it 
right to him. Um! How’s the old gentleman? Hope he’s 
taking care of himself. Splendid old man. Admire him.” 
He did admire André de Marsay, because the old gentleman 
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was unable to crack and Gibbs 
had been satisfied to emerge from a certain abortive wal 
with a disarmament agreement and a peaceful division of 
territory. ‘“ Hot, ain’t it?” he finished, si 
and running his 

Bracken shook hands warmly, but was unable to conceal! 
wholly the wary look that appeared in | 
his visitor 

“Mr. de Marsay i 


expected,”’ he 


had proved a nut he 


nking into a chair 
silk handkerchief around inside his collar 


is eye ¢ 


getting along as well 
said 
‘In a man of h added Gibbs 
‘Exactly 
*Which,” said Gibbs, 
the weather and where I buy my neckties and the exorbi 
tant rate of transoceanic travel with me, eh?” 
“Take off your coat; 
“Perfectly satisfactory answer,” 
succinct and to the point 
compliment you on 
Now shoot!” 


“A few years ago,” said Bracken, “you 


is age,” 


“is the reason you want to discu 


no ceremony here,” s Bracket 


said Gibbs “Clear 
Before we get to business let me 
your tailor. Cuts 


a good shoulder 


and Mr. de 
Marsay made an agreement 

—“? keep from under one another's I let him 
hog what was his and he let 


words to that effect 


mie 


Bracket 


vided your 


an agreement,’ went on 
been interrupted, 
keep off the East Branch in return f 
keeping off Black River.” 
“You've got it word for word 
*What,” asked Bracken, ‘ 
1 the East Branch?” 
“That it would make better pulp than it 
“Suppose something had made it 
modify the old agreement?” 
“Such De Marsay’s age? 
being survived by nobody but a gir 
“Those considerations enter in.”’ 


said Gibbs heartils 


“which pri 


Letter 


perf 

is your opinion of the timber 
would lumber.’ 
to 


desirable 


And his 


as 


“Way, way in,” 

“There are four towns that can be 
the river.” 

“Roughly, a hundred thousand acres 

“Tn 
might be thought unwise for this concert 
pand, It might deemed advis: 
realize on timber and to invest in se¢ 


lopped from 


certain circumstances,” said Bracken, “it 
to ex 
to 


even be ible 
irities.’ 
might be so. Minor 
Natural solicitude for 
Nx ning IKE 


the noblest virtues,” 


‘I can understand how it 
heir, and that sort of thing 
her inexperience 
itude; of 

“Would your company be in the market for the 
East Branch if we decide to relinquish it?” 

“Ata price. Ata price. ( 

“T was coming to the price 
some other points.” 

“Such as,” ‘ 
of it, and what do I get out of ll 
touch on that one lightly Alway t 
know. There ought to be something 
profit sitting In this 
sneak up on and knock down with a club 
don’t make as much noise as a gun.” 

“ A young man by the name of Thorne has bought 
that timber,” said Bracken 

“Kind of climbed i: 
dow nobody 
were the pies all spread out on t for him t« 
help himself. Building him a dam, ain't he?” 

“Plans a pulp mill.” 

“Um! Nice young feller, to go to that troubk 
Waz-al, how do we rake his river and his dam and 
his mill away from him? Got it schemed out or 
you wouldn’t have sent for me. 
come the tenderer the meat.” 

* Are you interested privately or for the Consol- 
idated?”’ 

“Same as you,” said Gibbs cheerily. 
and till I git through with it.” 

“If we use the De Marsay interests and the Cor 
solidated we can handle this man Thorne.” 

“To be sure. I'll lend you the Consolidated, 
and you lend me the De Marsay; That way we’ll 
both keep our hands clean. You won’t be to blame 
to De Marsay for what I do, and I won’t be to 
blame to the Consolidated for what you do 
thing like that. Good notion. Have a cigar. Im- 
port ’em myself. Cost twenty cents in Havana.”’ 

“Thorne bought at an average of thirteen dollars an 
acre. Gave back a mortgage for 60 per cent. Now if he 
was to meet with reverses, if he couldn’t finish his dam, 
and went broke trying to build a mill, there would be a 
foreclosure and sale. Not many bidders for a property 
of that magnitude.” 

“T figure De Marsay and me would be about the only 
two there are.’ 

“But if you bid in for the Consolidated there wouldn't 
any profit for Gibbs.” 


To be sure soli 


one 


said Gibbs, whe yet out 
Kind of 
sts me to 
ol a 
we Can 


A club 


way 


around deal. One 


Kitcher 


And 


1 through the Wi! 


when was lookir there 


he table 


The younger they 


“ Me first, 


Some- 


be 


Continued on Page 97 
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GOLD 
SEAL 


(ONGOLEUM 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 





Here Are the New Designs! 
Gold- Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs have long been 


famous for the rare beauty of their designs. 








But the SIX new patterns show n at the left creations 


of master rug-designers—are, we believe, the most 





beautiful Congoleum patterns that have yet appeared 


Unequalled beauty is but one of the many superiori 
ties of Go/d-Sea/ Congoleum Art-Rugs. ‘hey are won 
derfully economical and durable. ‘Vhey lie tlat without 
fastening. They are very easy to clean—a quick, light 
mopping being all that is ever required. And they 
unconditionally guaranteed 

Any Congoleum dealer in your town will gladly sho 
you these six new designs, as well as many other at 
tractive patterns suitable for every room in the house 
We urge you to do this, inasmuch as these two-color 
reproductions cannot do these beautiful rugs full 
justice. Look for the Gold Seal guarantee when you 


buy. It is pasted on the face of the eoods, 





Note the Very Low Prices 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South, west of the Mississippi 
and in Canada are higher than those quoted 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY 


Gold Seal : 
GOLEUM 


_ArtT-RuGSs 
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THE BRADLEY-HERCULES MILL DRIVE 


PHOENIX PORTLAND CEMENT CO. NAZARETH, PENN 
G.T.M. SPECIFIED: 
GOODYEAR BLUE STREAK BELT 
28 INCH~-8& PLY carryinG 250 Tro 275 H.P. 
MOTOR PULLEY REVOLVING AT 370 R.P.M. 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. ! 


Blueprint sketch of Goodyear-belted Bradley-Hercules Mill Drive of the Phoenix Port 
land Cement Coinpany, Nazareth, Pennsyloania, and insert photograph of the plant 


The Bradley-Hercules Drive—and the G.T. M. 


It was the first plant analysis made by the G. T. M. put through 192,172 tons of raw material, enough to 
Goodyear Technical Man—that fully convinced Mr. make 604,000 barrels of cement. The best previous belt 
E.. P. Haubert, Secretary and Purchasing Agent of the record on that drive was 70,637 barrels less. 


Phoenix Portland Cement Company, of Nazareth, 
Sameer edb Spe Sate Lole: “The Goodyear Belt was by no means worn out when 
Pennsylvania, that the economical way to buy belting : . e 
fs ; vase “te we took it off. We took it off only because we felt 
is to buy the particular belt for the particular drive. . . . . . 
‘ that it might possibly break at some time when the 
‘*To be candid,’’ he writes, ‘‘| was somewhat skeptical time lost by reason of changing belts would seriously 
at the outset. However, we gave the G. T. M. full sway, affect our production. If we had had another Goodyear 
co-operating with him by furnishing all data on operat- Belt as a spare we would have left it on, and I feel 
ing problems peculiar to our plant, and the survey he sure would have got quite a bit of additional serv- 
made gave us exactly the records we wanted. We con- ice from it. 
sider the Goodyear Company furnished us an extremely 
ora a _ ” We have a number of Goodyear Belts, both conveyor 
valuable service. ‘$3 ie “ae ay 
and transmission, G. T.M.-specified, in addition to this 
Carrying out the G. T. M.’s recommendation, the Com Goodyear Blue Streak Belt, and they are giving corre- 
pany installed a 28-inch, 8-ply Goodyear Blue Streak spondingly good service. 
Belt on a Bradley-Hercules Mill Drive, August 25, 1921. . ; 
That rms fc é . What the G. T. M. can do for one plant, in one industry, 
iat isa vertical drive, transmitting power for crushing ; . 
Pad wee he may be able to do for your plant. He has an expert 
rock of size from |!/) inches down into finer form for . ‘yh ~ 
‘Rance dee knowledge of Mechanical Rubber Goods. He has a 
the puiverizing tube mill. It exerts a severe strain on ae . . r 
; . practical knowledge of many industrial problems. You 
any belt, for the belt must be kept under high tension, = ps ; . 
: . can rely on any Goodyear Mechanical Goods he recom- 
very tight, with themotorpulley revolvingat 370R.P.M. ’ . ; 
: . mends—belts, hose, valves and packing—to do their 
“The best service we ever received on this particular work more efficiently, more economically, over a longer 
drive from any belt whatsoever,’ is Mr. Haubert’s sum- time. For further information about Goodyear Mechan- 
mary of this Goodyear Blue Streak Belt’s performance. ical Rubber Goods and the Goodgear Analysis Plan, 
‘It stood by the job for nine months, during which we write to Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 
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HEN she was twelve years old Amelia Woolem 
went to work. Illegally, of course; but when your 


only father, a railway shopman, has just died, leav 

ing you one of eight, legality waits upon need and desire 
She did not mind going. She 
saw small difference between 
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By Ida M. Evans 


SPRADLING 





work and school, except an ex 
tra hour or so. That was offset 
by a certain vividity to work’s 
hours which school dully lacked. 

And fortified by three brothers’ 
and two sisters’ previous experi- 
ence, besides many school 
friends’ experiences, she could 
have given renowned lawyers 
points upon the working of the 
child-labor laws and the ease 
with which they may be evaded 
when the evader is astute and 
resolute. 

One bright Monday morning 
in June she approached the 
plate-glass front doors of the 
Blarincky cut-price wholesale 
hat house as coolly as if she had 
been urgently sent for and 
warmly besought to come to the 
aid of the millinery industry of 
the Middle West. 

And in the course of several 
years at public school Amelia 
had learned things never taught 
by teachers. Even as one 
patched black shoe hovered 
above the glossy mahogany 
threshold she saw Gyp Ferder 
and braced herself. He had a 
thin repelling nose, a ferrety pai 
of light eyes and auburn hair. 
That hair! It wore its authority 
flamboyantly. 

The Blarincky establishment 
had not advertised lately for 
errand girls, There is this dif- 
ference between a retail and a 
wholesale place of business: The 
former's front doors are as open 
as dandelions in May and all 
who would enter are welcomed 
inside like prodigal sons return- 
ing to buy their father’s held 
over wheat crop. But in the 
latter there is drawn a cold line 
between legitimate and other en- 
terers to sacred precincts. This 
is a plottisa and conscienceless 
world and there are many indi- 
viduals who try to slip in where 
they haven't the slightest right 
to be, but should go to retail 
stores and pay the proper five 
or five hundred—per cent in- 
crease in price. 

Amelia had heard the Blar- 
incky establishment mentioned 
super-favorably as a place for an 
ambitious young errand person 
of hersex. She stiffened resolutely to meet its gate guardian. 
He wore a jade colored necktie. Such glory for a door boy! 
It had cost at least a third of his week’s pay. 

Gyp elongated his thin authoritative neck toward her. 

“Whatcha want?” he demanded haughtily. “ We didn’t 
advertise this month for help.” 

“We?” 

She had him on the hip—using jiujitsuan figure. She 
put up a hand, ostensibly to hide, in reality to give emphasis 
to a jeering giggle. ‘“‘Say, who’swe? Why, tomato-head, 
I wouldn’t choose you for an employyur if you was the 
only one hangin’ low or hangin’ high. An’ I didn’t spend 
five cents and forty minutes to waste time chattin’ with 
someone like you. Lemme pass!” 

He did not let her. But before he could stay her she had 
streaked under his arm and in half a second was halfway to 
the elevators which her quick eye, informed beforehand by 
kind friends, had detected at the rear of the great desk- 
lined, glass-compartmented main floor. 

In any wholesale house an errand girl always is needed or 
about to be needed, advertisement or none. An hour later 
on the Blarincky fifth floor Amelia was carrying gray satin 
roses from stockroom to workroom with as much non- 
chalance as if she had been familiar with stock shelves for 
i year or more, 





He Had Confided to Her That for His Part He 
Couldn't See What the Other Fellows Saw in 
Lilly Hotstadt or Ina Booth 


And since her looks are not unpertinent to this story, 
Amelia Woolem may as well be described at this point. 


She was not a pretty little girl; not then or later. She was 
lean, and she had straight black hair of no particular gloss, 
a pair of black eyes of no particular lashiness, and a nose 
that was too big for her face. Her skin was sallow, certified 
milk having been scarce during her first year, and a crowded 
home had been no beauty shop for Amelia. In time her 
skin took on not an unattractive indoor pallor, and in time 
as her face grew older and larger, her nose was not so 
disproportionate as to attract attention 

But to describe Amelia well, it may merely be said that 
in the beginning all over her was written “errand girl.”’ 
No door boy in the next four years went without his lunct 
to slip her a sack of peanut candy during the afternoon 
No stock boy sheepishly neglected his own duties to get a 
bolt of satin from a top shelf for her. No under salesman 
looked after her and remarked that some day the kid would 
be a peach. 

She was merely a small indeterminate city girl of the 
type Nature must be fondest of she makes so many of 
them! 





Amelia partly made up for her looks and repaid Nature 
In this 


ped to shape her own days and she gave sup 


by being a voracious picker-up of natural facts 
way she he 
port to the free-will theory of the philosophers 

In a day she knew that be 
tween gray satin roses and gray 
cotton ones hang dollars, distin« 
tion and dyes In a week she 
knew that it was all right to take 
the customers’ elevator if old 
bald Henry Blarincky was not 
around; but, if he was, perilous 
bevond word. Beat it, oh, hasty 
feet! to the employes’ or freight, 
eventy feet farther to the rear 





in a month she knew that she 
would likely be the next errand 
girl to be promoted to stock girl 
Ina year she knew that she could 
easily earn fifteen dollars a week 
and up, undoubtedly up, before 
she was eighteen, and ever after 
But if she desired to exchange 
the fifteen, or more, and inde 
pendence for a husband who 
would be a prize and not a pen 
alty——the phrasing was Mme 
Jeanne Cary's, of the French 
designing room —she must look 
around with. intelligence and 
choose him with discrimination 
And it may as we!l be said at 
once that in regard to the mar 
ried state Amelia's long precon 
ceived opinion was somewhat in 
accordance with Saint Paul's 
She was not unobservant. She 
had observed that many wives 
wore a facial expression that be- 
gan as a faint but indubitable 
air of patience neal their eye- 
brows and ended in two exas- 
perated lines near the moutl 
But she had not seen, either, that 
the unmarried women of her ac 
quaintance trod an invariable 
path of roses from counter or 
factory to the grave 
Now she cast a disdainful 
glance at Selma Schmidt, a fore- 
woman who was tall and spare ly 
built and had a small black mus 
tache and who said firmly, “ No, 
I never married. Thank God 
I've got three thousand dollar 
Liberty Bonds, though, for 
my old age, while my two mar 
i sisters have never got out of 
the clutches of installment fur 
niture houses in twenty years 
On Halsted Street 1 saw a 


pale gray wood dressing ta} 


le 
with a triple mirror,”’ scathingly 
commented Amelia in an under 
tone to Lilly Holstadt, “that I'd 


certainly sooner have than seme 





id savings.” 

“Me too,” scornfully said Lilly, also of the errand folk 
whose yellow hair was to be a pioneer in the bobbed move 
ment. ‘Did you see Mrs. Jewell in the reception room th 
other day? Her fur coat was sweet 

Alfred Jewell was the Blarincky chief silk buyer 


“IT saw her,” said Amelia he wa siting to go t 
lunch and matinée with her husband She had prett 
white hands too. And white gioves, beside And Amelia 


inclined a greedily receptive ear toward Madame Jeanne 
who once had been, it was common knowledge, piain Jer 
Cary, of many a workroom 

Jen Cary was now stout and would have bee gray 
haired if she had not cho en henna instead, and he wa 
untidily inclined to pins instead of hooks for ler personal 
wardrobe. But she had been twice married, she got one 


hundred dollars weekly for a perfect color sense, incongru 
ous with her full red face ind her everyda manner Wi 
animated with the unmistakable verve of a person who ha 
found life pleasant for the most part 

“Well, I always say the right woman can do a jot with 
any man,” she said tolerantly to Selma Schmidt i know 
wives who've done it. Amelia, run and get me some henna 
violets from the stockroom. Three dozen. My own cousin 
Maud was one. And I'll say Maud had ordinary material 


to work wit! 
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**] suppose you can find a case or two,’’ grudged Selma. 
“T’ll say it takes tact and brains, But Maud was one 
opportunity’s fetlock —or forelock, what- 
Before Jim could. So she 
maybe’’—chuckle from 
got engaged. Sort of turned his 
[ don’t think Jim ever knew it, 


wi si) could set 
ever it is--before most men 
started before she married him; 
“before they 


toward success 


peaker 
mind 
either 
Amelia sped unwillingly for the violet 
nge colored flowers instead of the desired shade 


She brought 


But 


Madame Jeanne had a tolerant tongue even in reprimand; 


and , she was still arguing with Selma 
is if | was a girl again I'd pick out some 
my two died, you know; 
pneumonia and taxi smash-up~——and I'd trust to my own 
wits to train him into the provider I wanted him to be, 
lakes tact. Takes brains Sut the girl who hasn’t got 
ized chunk of both,”’ declared Madame Jeanne 
looping red velvet, ‘hasn't any right to wish her 
Men themselves have rights.” 
elia hearkened. Although at that time she had not 

et met Perry Gramwell, there perhaps formed in her mind 

nebulous picture of him: the pleasant-eyed, neatly 
dreased, aspiring young fellow who would loom as her fate 

At any rate her mind had received a seed for which it 
would prove black loam. Maud and Jim, whom she would 
meet, would influence her days. 


} 
b 
All l got to say 


average nice young fellow 


r 


good 


any man 


never 

Place in family may have had something to do with 
Amelia Woolem’'s rather egotistical intentness thereafter 
She was not one of the elders, nor 
was she the youngest. She was one of the middling ones 
who in any large and struggling family are perforce for the 
most part left to their own plans and devices, not being 
called upon to bear the elders’ burden of labor and respon- 
sibility or the youngest’s burden of parental partiality 
that means either too much restraint or too little, with 
consequent lessening of life purpose 

As time went on, Amelia's sisters and brothers who 
topped her in age and income beautifully hoisted the 
Woolem family by, so to speak, their own boot straps 


on her personal future 


This often happens to families in American cities; multiple 
pay envelopes being able to jeer at one unsupported wolf, 
In time there was taken 
from the Woolem ménage 


Afterward she was able to classify it. It was the feeling 
known to beavers. It was the building instinct. Perry was 
building material. But at the time —and this was quite by 
chance ore idle hour--she had merely compared Perry's 
good profile with some irregular ones they happened to 
be Gyp Ferder’s and little Gus Johnson’s—and she had 
become conscious of a strange stirring of spirit. What a 
nice-looking boy Perry was! Lilly Holstadt had said 
80 too 

After a period this spirit stirring had changed into a 
certain complacency, as of personal pride. 

This was, of course, after the day when she told him of 
Hammerson’s loud mutter in a crowded salesroom. 

Perry Gramwell was a quiet and unassuming young 
fellow with pleasant dark eyes and well-cared-for finger 
nails and light hair. He lived with his parents on the 
North Side, his father being a bookkeeper. Perry wore 
neat shoes and ties, and the good manners which are a 
heritage from father or mother 
from outside acquaintances. 

There were thirty or more of his age and circumstance in 
the Blarincky establishment. All immature of mind and 
body, all bullied and advised perpetually by their supe 
riors and snubbed by their inferiors; all overfamiliar with 
cafeterias and bargain-rack blue serge, all trying to live, 
be happy and rise on small earnings and large hopes. They 
ran a diversified range of complexion, disposition and 
nationality; from black-haired Izzy Cohn to red-haired 
Gyp Ferder, between both of whom and Amelia there 
stood feud; 
tears flowed copiously all the elevator way up whenever h« 
was late to work, to sleek-haired Charley Keyes, who once 
stole a bolt of black silk velvet and blandly laid it on his 
amnesia; from Harry Irwin, from Iowa, to Idor Sarian, 
from Armenia. 

It must not be supposed that in this crowd of y 
males Amelia had created any widespread devastation of 
heart. Not in any perceptible number did boys offer their 
lives and attentions to her. Many were admirers of Lillian 
Gish or of pretty Lilly Holstadt, who had permanently 
waved her yellow hair and ascended in the establishment 
Harry Irwin outside his work ce: 
candy and pie a la 


never a chance acquisition 


from little snub-nosed Gus Johnson, whose 


oung 


to misses’ hat model. 
tered his chief attention on his food 
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mode predominating. Idor Sarian was interested only in 
silks, Izzy Cohn did not like any girls, and Gyp Ferder 
cared very little for them; so he said with a snap of his lean, 
not very clean fingers. 

Amelia did not care what any of them cared for—except 
Perry. Carelessly she began to lump all the others in a 
crowd, except perhaps Charley Keyes, Izzy Cohn and Gyp 
Ferder. These three she disliked. Izzy was an egotist, 
Charley was a sneak and Gyp used his mouth too much 
He always had. He began to do it her first day, when he 
was door boy. However, her dislike was not tipped, in the 
beginning, with any animosity. It was against a crowd, 
not any individual, that she lowered her voice that day 
her quick ears caught large-waisted, perspiring Hammer- 
son’s muttered complaint. 

As has been said, it was a loud mutter. But it was a 
sweltering day in August with the seasonal rush on, and 
retailers, mostly women in swishing summer furs, so 
hemmed in Barry Hammerson, general salesman for the 
most important Middle States, that he seemed like an 
unfortunate large craft buffeted by many waves in an 
endless sea 

Amelia heard his aside. What the mind is attuned to it 
finds, whether the keyboard be finite or infinite; and it 
hears with perfect appreciation. Swiftly she turned and 
made her way to the stockrooms. Ostensibly she had an 
order sheet for verification. As if casually, she paused 
beside Perry hauling down countless ribbon bolts from 
shelves, and she imparted her news. 

She knew him well enough. She did not know him so 
well as she intended to at some future time, but two noons 
before he had bought her a fresh cherry sundae at the cut 
price drug store next to the cafeteria, and he had confided 
to her that for his part he couldn’t see what the other fel- 
lows saw in Lilly Holstadt or Ina Booth; pretty but mer 
cenary little baggages who expected a fellow at all times to 
have a perfectly plump pocketbook. 

Privately Amelia was rather glad that Ina and Lilly had 
chosen to show Perry Gramwell that side of their natures 
He was too good for them. Now she had a piece of news 
which might link further her own chain of friendship with 
him. And not only friendship but-—-but virtuously she put 
away a beaming picture of this boy sitting at Henry Blar- 

incky’s right hand and best 
flat-topped Time 


desk. 





that extra touch of hardship 
which often 
blunts personal zest in life 
Anna Woolem 
became well-paid manager 
as of a cafeteria. Helen 
became a private secretary. 
Hart sold 


automobile accessories. 


and economy 


planning 


Ed ran a garage 


At seventeen Amelia had 
become a not unpretty girl 
who had not bobbed 
hair and did not intend to 
She had serious eyes and a 
slim figure which wore well 
the one-piece satin or soft 
cloth vogue 
smong young woman work- 
ers of the and the 
century. In color for dresses 
midnight 
black. She 
correct for 
both were 
both set 
She 
was then getting eighteen 


her 


dresses in 
country 


he inclined to 


blue and sleek 
knew both to be 
Husiness WeaAa;r 
and 


Mf her pale complexion 


inexpensive, 


dollars a week as assistant 
clerk in the Blarincky credit 
and had 
known Perry Gramwell sev- 


department, she 
enteen months 
Her friendship with him 
a modest and 
way while 
she was stock girl, and it 
had been slow to cement it 


had begun in 
unsentimental 


self with motion pictures or 
Amelia had 
been in love six or seven 
times before; with Bill Hart, 
with Norma Tal 
madge’s leading men, with 
a youngish alderman whom 


fruit sundaes 


two of 


she knew by newspaper pic 
tures only, and with two or 
fellows who 
were friends of her older 
brothers. But after some 
time she recognized her feel- 
ng for Perry as different 
from anything previously 


experienced by her. 


three young 








She Braced Hersetf to Return His Nod Naturally—Oh, Ametia Had Her Pride 


later for pretty pictures 
Now, action was in order 

‘‘Busy, Perry?’’ she 
quite carelessly 
‘They're certainly rushed 
out there. Even the under 
salesmen are running around 


asked 


like they ‘re wild.” 

“Are they?’’ returned 
Perry politely, but without 
great interest 

Habitually he was polite 
But that day the 
rooms, too, were sweltering 
and he couldn’t find enough 
ciel grosgrain ribbon. 

Amelia coughed faintly 
She saw that within earshot 
were Izzy Cohn and Gyp 
Ferder, two who were sel 
dom asleep days. She was 
not minded to give them a 


stock 


tip too. 
Low of “Perry, 
what do you think I just 
heard Hammerson say to 
himself? That he guessed 
there wasn’t a stock boy on 
the place with enough sense 
to come out on his own 
hook and take a customer 
or two off the 
hands.” 
Rather 


his pleasant 


voice 


salesmen’s 


Perry 
dark 


widely 
opened 
eyes. 

“Why, say, any stock boy 
that went his own 
hook and buttonholed cus- 
tomers would get something 
warm handed to him, |] 
guess.” 

“Anything you do in this 
world depends a good deal 
on the time it’s done,” said 
Amelia a trifle impatiently 
She read a great deal to and 
from work on the street 
cars; mostly inspiring mod- 
ern stuff. 

“After Hammerson said 
that s 

Continued on Page 46 
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Over and over again, during the last two 
months, we have been told that for power, 
sustained speed and ductility, the like of 
the new Peerless Eight has not been pro- 
duced before. 


We record this fact out of a sense of gratitude 
and gratification. 


that we have 


What it 


excelled ( yurselves. 


means to us 1s 


That, assuredly, was our aim and our purpose 
in building the new Peerless Eight 


THe New Prerut 
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Here is an eight-cylinder organization of long 


standing and long experience. 


It has worked together for years. It 


pioneered the eight-cylinder principle in 
America, and has witnessed its growth to a 
tremendous vogue among buyers of cars of 


the higher grade 


Admittedly, then, it is pleasant to be told that 
all we had hoped for in our latest effort has 


been realized, and that admirers and adher- 
ents of the cars of the highest grade every- 


where are turning to the new Peerless Eight. 
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By M. L. Blumenthal 


IL 


"M ONE of the people who make the pictures, 
or illustrations, that you see in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post and the other magazines and 
about which you say, “ Yes, yes, of course; pretty 
picture, but, tell me, what's it got to do with the story?’ 

You are the proverbial kind reader who is beset with a 
passionate yearning to know everything about illustra- 
tions, how and why they make illustra- 
tiens and all the funny little things they think about when 
they haven't anything else to think about. 

An artist, you and illustrators are sometimes 
artists, as you shall see—is popularly supposed to be a 
very disorderly person, handicapped with a large overdose 
of something called temperament. This temperament, in 
the minds of most everybody, is the hall mark of the true 
artist. More temperament, they think, more artist. If 
Raphael Rembrandt Dauba doesn’t sport long, unkempt 
hair, a big, floppy tam-o'-shanter, a mauve Lord Fauntleroy 
tie, a biack velvet coat, taune corduroy pants, sandals, 
pack a copy of Murger’s La Vie de Bohéme, sip red Italian 
ink, sing O Sole Mio, live in a garret, and once in every so 
often bite his initials in the City Hall tower, he’s no real 
Moreover, he must be always starving. 

And nowadays that’s all wrong, except possibly the 
tarving. I hate rudely to bump such a colorful tradition, 
but honestly artists, especially good artists, are just about 
like you and me. | know some very fine artists with pol- 
ished bald heads; I know a top-notcher who looks like a 
oarber; I know three who resemble, physically at least, 
successful bankers, and one who has seven clean children 
and pays his bills. Artists of today are orderly people and 
the illustrating artists are even more so. 

Now if you will forgive me all that you can and will 
regard me as a typical illustrator, I will modestly take the 
spotlight and try to tell you just exactly how it all comes 
about 

I have been making illustrations of one sort or another, 
mostly another, for about twenty years, to put it kindly. 
During those twenty years I have been asked by interested 
friends and acquaintances nine million eight hundred and 
forty-two thousand six hundred and eleven questions 
ahout my work. Not that that number accurately repre- 
vents the number of my friends or acquaintances. Not by 
Some individuals ask a lot of questions and some 
Sort of a 


the illustrators 


know 


irtist 


everal 
ask the same question every time we meet, 
“How d’ye do.” 

These questions easily assort themselves into ten classi- 
ten different questions; never any more, never 
and my fellow craftsmen tell me that they are 
I think I can clear 
the air a great deal if I give you a list of these ten questions 
in the order of their frequency and then try to answer them 
singly at greater or less length. 


fications 
any less » 


subject to exactly the same questions, 


The IUlustrators’ Questionnaire 


Jip first question is always asked; it is never missed. 


i never met anyone in all my career who didn’t ask it. 


i never understood why it was asked; I fear I never shall 
understand it. It is the one great mystery. The psychol- 
ogy of it holds an unending interest for me. Maybe some 
of you, cleverer than anyone else in the world, will write 
and tell me why this question is always asked. Are you 
ready for the question? The ayes have it. The question 
is, “*Do you have to read the story before you make the 
pictures?" Now, I ask you, isn’t that a wonder? Isn't it? 

The second question is better: ‘Do you have anything 
to do with the author? Does he tell you what pictures to 
make for his story?” 

The third: “How do you make the pictures?” 

The fourth: * Does the editor tell you what pictures to 
make and how many?” 

The fifth question: “How long does it take you to make 
# set of pictures?’ 

The sixth: ‘ How far in advance of publication do you 
have to make and deliver your pictures?” 
The seventh: ‘Do you use living models for your char- 


se 


icters 

The eighth: ‘How do the pictures get printed in the 
magazine? What is the process?” 

The ninth: ‘Who settles the question of how much you 
are to get for a set of pictures?” 

And the tenth and last question goes something like this: 
“Now, Mr. Blumenthal, not that I want to appear unduly 
curious, but just as a matter of interest, to settle an argu- 
ment--I hope you won't think I’m inquisitive—but how 
much do you make a week?” 

Now let's get down to tacks and see what we can get out 
of these questions in turn. 

First, prize question: ‘‘Do you have to read the story 
before you make the pictures?’ The answer is, I’m afraid 
I do. Not being possessed of a clairvoyant mind, not being 


a mind reader or an expert telepathist, I invariably have to 
read a story before I know what is in it. I am deeply 
ashamed tq¢ have to admit tais and advertise my crass 
stupidity. Won’t some kind and beneficent person please 
tell me, onée and for all, how I can be expected to know 
what a story is about unless | do read it? 

In a sincere search for the mezning of this question I 
often wondbr whether its askers are actuated by the fact 
that sometimes an illustration fails to fit the story and 
they, the askers, jump to the conclusion that the illustrator 
has never s¢en the text. Once in a great while an illustra- 
tion that does not illustrate will get by, and once in a 
greater while an illustration that is entirely at variance 
with the sehtence underneath it will slip through. If the 
blunder is the illustrator’s he will not remain long in bliss- 
ful ignorance. A whole army of Veritases, Constant 
Readers, Well-Wishers, G. T. Z.’s and Vox Populis are 

vaiting with poised wet pens to spear such bulls, and the 
editor’s next morning's mail is literally crammed with let- 
ters from these kind Columbuses. Then in a careless, 
offhand mahner the editor passes the bouquets on to the 
illustrator and that chastened soul promises to be such for 
a long time: 

Let me 'fegs up to a few such breaks in my own experience. 

I illustrated the first of Hugh Wiley’s very fine stories 
about that fovable negro clown, the Wildcat. In one of 
the pictures I drew the Wildcat in an argument with a 
French colonial soldier. 

The only ‘mistake I made was in drawing the Wildcat 
on foot when he should have been astride a mule. 


Slips of the Brush 


fy treee time my trouble was due to laziness. I was 
illustrating a humorous article by Nina Wilcox Put- 
nam in which she told of a hunt, by her husband and her- 
self, for a country home. I wanted to make caricatures of 
the lady and gentleman, and a none too hard quest did 
not get me adequate photographs from which to build up 
the graphic slanders. I asked folks who knew them to 
describe them, and from these descriptions I made my 
funny portraits. Very shortly after the story appeared 
Lady Nina sent me a fine large photograph of herself and 
life escort. Only half alook at it showed me, for all time, 
the foolishness of long-distance caricature. With the 
photograph ¢ame a nice little note saying that for herself 
she didn’t mind, but for hubby she was sensitive. 

Another time I slipped heavily by drawing a popular 
humorist without a cigarette in his face, but I more than 
atoned for the faux pas by being a little overgenerous with 
his equator. 

Of course ¢very magazine has people whose work it is to 
eatch such errors before they get into print, and consider- 
ing the number of pictures published, they are remarkably 
accurate in an overwhelming majority of instances. 

I do read the story before 1 make the pictures; not once 
only, but always two or three times; first, just for the fun 
of it—if there is any there—just for the sake of the story, 
to ease myself into it. No matter how long or dry—the 
story, not I--I always go through the same process. Next 
I read it and jot down on a handy pad of paper all the 
possible or impossible situations that suggest pictures. 
Out of the usual story I can get anywhere from five to 
twenty situations that are sufficiently important to merit 
illustrations. Then I read it again and reduce that number 
of suggested pictures to the number I want or am required 
to do to illustrate the story adequately. If I want to 
make, say, four illustrations, I will pick for them the situa- 
tions that will best carry the story along, most interest the 
reader, give the broadest scope to what I consider my 
strongest line of ability, and maybe sometimes—let us 
whisper it—the ones that are easiest to do. This last 
emergency is. born of the fact that a set of pictures must 
often be made in an unbelievably short time to meet the 
magazine’s schedule. More of that later. 

The second question: “Do you have anything to do 
with the author? Does he tell you what pictures to make 
for his story?” The answer is: No, thanks be to Allah, 
I don’t have anything to do with the author, and he must 
be just as glad not to have anything to do with me. 

The reason for all this thankfulness on my part is that 
the average author seems to have as much idea about what 
can or cannot be put into a picture as has Jack Dempsey 
about the Einstein theory of relativity—or less. His con- 
ception of a picture worthy to illustrate his creation is 
generally a combination of a moving picture, a pageant, a 
diagram and a map of the universe all in a space small 
enough so that it will not crowd a comma out of his text. 
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This, too, has its reverse side. The illustrator will 
frequently question the necessity of publishing any 
text with his wonderful graphic masterpieces. Of 
course there are authors who form exceptions to 
thisrule. I refer to the ones who might read this comment 
on the author’s knowledge of picture making. 

Before we leave this quite so bleeding raw let me say 
that the average illustrator bears about the same relation 
to the art of writing as does the average author to the art of 
illustrating. The only contact I have ever had with authors 
was socially or when they had the kindness to tell me how 
much they liked or didn’t like my efforts, or vice versa. 
Sometimes the authors might suggest to the editors the 
names of illustrators whom they would like to have illus- 
trate their stories, but this happens comparatively seldom, 
I think, and after this it won’t happen even that often 
to me. 

The third question: 
illustrations?” 

The answer to this question will be long and must be 
somewhat technical, and I think the best way to cover it 
would be to take you through a typical working day with 
me; a day on which I am to start and get well! into a brand- 
new story. 

An illustrator—a practical, usable, schedule-fearing illus- 
trator—maintains about the same working day as any 
other member of the business world; but there is a very 
distinct limit to the number of hours in which he can do 
good creative work. He gets to his job between nine and 
ten in the morning, takes the usual ninety-minute hour for 
lunch and calls it a day along about five o’clock in the 
afternoon. This for five days in the week, with a Saturday 
afternoon let-up. If he averages six full hours daily, year in 
and out, he’s doing very well for this particular kind of 
brain work. 

That tranquil arrangement goes on except when for one 
reason or another the story must be rushed. Then the 
regular hours go bang, and day and night are all the same 
to the illustrator. He sticks to his job until his job is done. 

I have known Herbert Johnson, the cartoonist of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post, whose workshop—he won't call 
it a studio—I have the privilege of sharing, to work right 
through the night to finish a cartoon, go home about eleven 
next morning and to bed. Assuredly that kind of thing 
cannot be made a habit. Original picture making is wear- 
ing if not tedious work, and is very, very different from the 
routine stint. 

The place in which an illustrator works is called, some- 
times by courtesy, a studio. It is, at its best, a large room 
on the top floor with a north-facing skylight cut into the 
roof. Every worker in the graphic arts prefers north light 
for its quality of steadiness and its lack of direct sunshine 

The necessary furnishings of a studio consist of an easel, 
a drawing table, stand for holding brushes, paints and 
water, a platform upon which the models pose, a variously 
sized library of reference, sixteen pipes in all stages of fra- 
grance, an empty tobacco can, a heatless radiator that 
bubbles and hisses when you most need quiet, and other 
furniture and trappings designed to give atmosphere and 
worry the janitor. 


“How do you go about making 


The Artist Known by His Studio 


CLAIM it to be true that fussy furnishings and dust- 

catching doodads in a studio will exist in inverse pro- 
portion to the quality of the illustrator; the better the 
illustrator the less Turkish corners, dirty fish nets draped 
over scabbards and ancient guns and the whole contraption 
somehow suspended on the wall, large broken glass bottles, 
dilapidated Chinese screens, shaky taborets of teakwood, 
Spanish chairs minus seats, frayed and holey Oriental prayer 
rugs and saddlebags, piles of ornate and empty gold-leaf 
frames, discarded canvas stretchers and the other tradi- 
tional and worse-than-useless impedimenta of the storied 
studio. Your modern working illustrator wants a clean, 
airy place, tastefully and sparingly furnished, if at all, 
plenty of space to move about and place his models where 
he wants them, and on the walls a few pictures by better 
illustrators, if there be such. 

All right, it’s nine A.M. We’re in the studio, you and I; 
we've got a corking good baseball story todo. Let’s get on. 

You'll notice that the story is printed on long, narrow 
yellow sheets with the type in single-column width. These 
sheets are called galleys. Why galleys I don’t know, except 
to remind the illustrator that he is a slave. Excuse me, 
please. Galleys are the proof sheets of the story as they 
come from the type-casting machines. These type-casting 
machines are marvelous contrivances. The operator 
punches a keyboard resembling a typewriter keyboard 
as he reads his copy—the author’s manuscript—and for 
each punch a letter is cast in type metal. The letters are 

(Continued on Page 38 
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cacy that the Tuxedo Tobacco you have 
| TCS, been smoking recently is cool, mild 
and mellow, wherever—whenever 
roy WHEREVER YOU GET IT you get it. 


This is because we have added to the careful age ing and 
blending for whichTU XEDO has always been noted 


something entirely new 


—the guarantee that it is fresh when it reaches you 


for freshness is the essence of smoking tobacco quality. 
TUXEDO is now delivered to your dealer in small 
iots—even one dozen tins, if necessary. The cartons 
are dated with the last day it can be sold. 

This means that no dealer—anywhere—has a tin of 
Tuxedo that is not “Fresh From the Factory.” 


Buy a tin—try one pipeful—and see how good fresh 
tobacco really is. 


Guaranteed : 
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Continued from Page 36 
automatically set into words, the words into sentences and 
the sentences into paragraphs 
Sometimes when the editor cannot wait for the galley 
heets he will allow the illustrator to read, in the editorial 
manuscript and make therefrom the 
the editorial 


the author’ 
for his 
offices, because few editors will risk the original copy out of 
This second method of digging out 


oiices, 
notes necessary pictures. I say in 
their hands and sight 
material for pictures is not so good, because it is often nec 
essary to refer to other parts of the story in making pic- 
tures to fit certain sentences or paragraphs. 

We don't seem to get down to work; I guess we've been 
talking too much 

So we have our galley sheets, and y 
there and look at my books while I read the story in the 
vay { outlined in the answer to Question Number One. 
marked for a spread, we'll say. A spread 
consists of two pages facing each other, as, for instance, 
pages six and seven in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
All of our pictures and the most of the story must go, then, 
on these two pages, and the rest of the story will hang over 
or be continued next to the advertisements in the back of 
the weekly. Once in a while a picture will appear, also, 
in the hang-over, but only when that part of the hang-over 
takes up a full page. If I do not make this clear look over 

me copies of TH Post and you'll see at once what I’m 


ou will please sit over 


The story is 


trying to say. 

My job on this baseball story is, we'll assume, to make 
pictures vignettes and 
Vignette is the trade name for one of these cute little pic 


four three one square-finish. 


tures that wander all over the page and sometimes on to 
the next page, and bring on an acute case of optical jim- 
jams as you manfully try to make the frayed end of a 
entence read right with its continuation three and seven- 
A square-finish picture is 
one whose limits are set by right-angled clean-cut lines 


eighth inches to the southwest 


Getting Down to Work 


WHEN both vignettes and square-finish pictures appear 
in the same story the important picture is the square- 
finish one generally. For the most part, you may have been 
kind enough to notice, I make vignettes. 

Now that I have my situations and legends all selected 
and a legend, you know, is the one or two lines of blacker 
that appear at the bottom of a picture telling you 
what it's about 
sketches for each picture to get the arrangements and com 
Frequently I'll make as 


type 


I make one on a number of little tentative 


positions best suited for them 
many as a dozen of these little thumb-nails for one picture; 
another time I'll hit what I want first crack out of the box. 

Say I’ve got the four little sketches I want—I wish it 
Next I go to the paper cupboard and find a 
Illustration board is made by 


were that easy 
sheet of illustration board 
mounting smooth, medium or rough white drawing paper 
The sheets I use are thirty inches 
I thumb-tack this sheet onto a 


on heavy cardboard 
high and forty inches wide 
slightly larger wooden drawing board, put that on a tilt- 
top drawing table, adjust it to a vertical pesition, sit in my 
easy working chair, light a smelly pipe, and you may now 
come on over and watch me go to it 

I am going to ask you to keep very quiet until I get a 
good start, for the facing of a thirty-forty space of dead 
white is a fearsome thing. It looks easy, but just you try it 
once. Provide yourself with everything I’ve mentioned, 


a 7 
this empty whiteness and a universe devoid of ideas and go 


square, a ruler, an eraser and a sharp pencil, face all 
right ahead and make some pictures, good ones if you can, 
but any old kind. Ther 
and very little of that. You may holler when I'm driving, 
screech while I approach and do a war dance while I putt 
but now you'll please keep quiet. Thank you, 

Up to this stage illustrators work pretty much alike, 
except that some might use canvas for painting in oils and 
If they use canvas 


you'll know why I want silence 


pen-and-ink paper for pen drawing 
and oil paints they generally use an easel instead of a 
drawing table. At this point my method varies from that 
f most illustrators 

I lay out lightly in hard pencil the column spaces, twice 
as high and twice as wide as they appear on the printed 
pages, In Tue Post each of the pages in the front of the 
book carries three columns three inches wide by twelve and 
a quarter inches deep, with five-thirty-sixths of an inch 
My diagram as laid out on the large il 
lustration board will be two pages with three columns on 


between columns 
each one, measuring six inches wide by twenty-four and a 
half inches deep, with five-eighteenths of an inch between 
columns. In other words, I make my drawings twice the 
linear dimensions, or four times the area, 
» Next I roughly and lightly block in my four pictures 
about where I want them to appear on the pages, shifting 
them around until I get the arrangement that suits me 
best 
monotony 

It is this scheme of doing the complete pages on one 
piece of papey that is different. The majority of the illus- 
trators make their pictures each on a separate piece of 


I always try to vary these so-called layouts to avoid 


board and the art editor arranges them on the pages. Of 
course if he does not approve of my layout he changes it 
around, or there may be some other reasons why he cannot 
follow it. In a flattering number of cases he does, however, 
and at these times I am tickled, as the problem of arrang- 
ing the pages is a most fascinating one to me. 

We'll say | have my pictures all placed as I'd like them 
to appear when the issue is printed. No small part of the 
job is finished; for, as interesting as this part is to me, the 
overcoming of the inertia of a bare start I find heavy going. 
Each picture is now lightly and roughly, sketchily planned 
so I can see what research I'll have to make to get them all 
accurate and true in every detail. This information I get 
from several my own reference books, which 
include everything from the catalogues of sporting-goods 
houses to an encyclopedia, from the public libraries, from 
folks who know the intimate things about the subject mat- 
ter of my story, from the actual sporting events when I 
am doing a sporting story, and from my file of clippings, 
taken mostly from photographs and drawings that have 
appeared in past issues of the illustrated magazines. 

Every illustrator has one of these files, and some illus- 
trators are energetic enough to keep them amazingly com- 
plete and up to the minute, The contents of these files, 
usually clippings pasted on typewriter-paper-size sheets 
and indexed under a number of classifications, are jocu- 
larly called swipes, but the name is not descriptive. No 
illustrator who cares for his good repute can afford to 
steal from anything that has ever been done before. The 
discovery of only one such sin would mark him forever. 

We're doing a baseball story. I get out the sheets of 
clippings marked *‘ Baseball,’’ any books that I may have 
about baseball, and the sporting-goods catalogues for 
details of gloves, masks, balls, bats, bases, uniforms and 
what not. If there is time enough on the story you and | 
will go out this afternoon and see a big-league contest in 


sources 


order to steep ourselves in the actual atmosphere of the 
game. If the 
story is about stage people I know where I can go back of 
the curtain and get what I want; if about the movies I go 
where movies are made; if about a prize fight I go to one, 
and so on. I find that sort of thing invaluable, and some 
times very amusing experiences result. 

Let's stop work long enough for me to tell you just one 
I illustrated quite a few of Charles 
I. Van Loan’s sporting stories before his passing left such 
a woeful gap in our list of really good short-story writers. 
Once I had one that went very intimately into the lives of 
its characters—a story about prize fighters and a rattling 
good fight. I needed local color, so I called up the manager 
of the city’s largest biff-bang shop and told him my trou 
bles. He asked me to come to his office. I went, and he was 
very good to me; introduced me to an old-time handler of 
pugilists who was to act as my guide, to some fighters who 
were hanging around, and invited me to his club for that 
evening’s bouts. The handler met me there and we went 
through the audience and the boxers’ dressing room 
meeting many present stars, past stars and never stars of 
the game, from Benny Leonard, world’s champion light 
weight, who was called over from New York to disfigure a 
local fighter—and he did it well 
lims, now reverted to seconds, towel men and rubbers 


I do that sort of thing whenever possible 


of these expenences, 


to the most ancient pre 


Scrappers Turn Art Critics 


\ HILE I was asking fool questions of Leonard his spar 


ring partner came into the room fresh from one of the 


He was a sight. In a field of two he 
He stood, or almost stood, in 


preliminary bouts. 
had come in a bad second 
the open door doing his level manliest best to smile with 
a mouth no longer good for expressing even such a simple 
emotion, gazing as best he could through. his less damaged 
eye, and altogether posing very well as a statue of battered 
and genial ruin, 

Benny, the master workman, looked earnestly upon the 
remains of his protégé and a funny little curl appeared in 
one corner of his mouth as he kindly said, “For Pete's 
Why did you let him hit you?” 

The tried 
wounded smile as he replied, “ Honest, 
want him to hit me; honest, I didn’t.’ 

Most of the boys I met that night 
what I needed was statistics of their live 
I am afraid I was not quite frank 


sake! 
courageously to broaden his 


Benny, I didn’t 


poor fellow 


eemed to think that 
sand battles for 
big newspaper notices 
enough to disavow this, and I let them talk as they would. 
[wo of them, one an ambitious youngster just coming 
along and another, a battle-torn veteran of thirty-one, 
promised to come up to the studio the next afternoon and 
look at my pictures, then pretty well along 

They came as per schedule, All afternoon they sat in 
my easiest chairs fanning about their own and other fight 
ers’ experiences and never once did they pay me or my 
pictures the slightest heed. When my light was almost gone 
and it came time for me to go home I coughed a little to 
attract their attention and politely suggested that I would 
be eternally grateful for the merest word of criticism. 

They looked earnestly at the pictures, and finally the 
younger said, “Just draw dat guy’s arm back a little bit, 
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He couldn't 
Goo’-by!”’ 
But, here, 


to stop visitar 


git no pep in his punch from dat angle. 
here! This story is scheduled and we'll have 

and get to work. We can’t even have time 
to go see a game now. Too much talk and too little work 

At this point comes the matter of models, and I cove: 
that in the answer to the question, ‘Do you use living 
models?” 
but I’ll have much to say on the subject of models, so, as 
we've been talking too much already, we'll leave that. 

I work almost altogether in two different mediums, and 
One is a black-water 


The answer is, as you shall see, very seldom; 


“‘mediums’’ means, broadly, tools. 
color and pen-and-ink combination and the other is a 
thick, soft, black carbon pencil. In using the first me 
dium I lay the picture out with a regular everyday lead 
pencil, perhaps just a little finer than you use. I work 
with this pencil and a piece of pliable kneaded 1 
I get the picture all drawn in to suit me. Then I go ove 
the outlines with a pen and indelible waterproof inl 
trying to improve the drawing as I go along. When the 
ink outline is finished I erase the pencil lines, 
drawing is all ready for what we call the wash. This wash 
is made by l 


ibber until 


and the 


mixing water with a specially prepared 
black, or iv black that 
collapsible metal tubes. The more pigment the darker t} 


lamp 


ory pigment, comes In nall 


wash or tone. An almost pure pigment, with just enough 
water to make it flow easily from the brush, is a deep 
rich, solid black. The illustrations I made for H. G 
Wells’ serial, The Salvaging of Civilization, were done 
this medium, except that as a variant I used diluted 
for the outline 


Temperament and Diplomacy 


N THE other method I use a carbon pencil from start to 

finish. This carbon pencil is made of carbon, compressed 
just as graphite is, and incased also in wood. It makes a 
blacker, duller mark than graphite, can be rubbed wit! 
the fingers or a chamois stick, or stump, and can be erased 
very easily. This is the medium I am using for the base 
ball story | would be doing if | weren’t talking so much 

Broadly, the first of these mediums I use for decorative 
flat-tone work and the second for naturalistic light-and 
shadow illustration. More of that later. 

Back to our job. We draw and rub out, draw and rub 
out—and fortunately good illustration board will stand a 
lot of such abuse —and draw and rub out until we get 
what we want, and then we go on to the next picture and 
the process is the same. Often we’ll strike a snag. A 
figure—a piece of furniture, a cat—won’t come out a 
we'd like, and the more we labor and fret and fume the 
worse it gets. It just won't come. Then if we have the 
and time —we’ll read another story to distract our 
minds, practice our golf swings, go to a near-by movie or 
shut up shop and go home. Then we'll come back fresh, 
do the picture all over again, and easily. It goes that way 
often, and you just can’t figure out the why of it. Some 
times it will all flow serenely from your pencil, pen o1 
brush and the picture just draws itself, and sometimes it 
It seems impossible to regulate it. You’ll go for 
a long cool hike in the evening, take a fine bath, have a 


sense 


doesn't 


long sound sleep, wake up singing the birds to shame, go 
to the studio with your chest sticking out a mile and you 
can’t draw more’n a fish. You'll go out to a wild party, 
go to bed at three A.M., get up at six feeling like a lost soul, 
crawl down to the studio and produce a masterpiece. And 
again-—vice versa. I don’t know the answer; do you? 
| wonder if it’s our old friend Temperament. I wonder! 
until our time is consumed and 
the pictures are finished, or until our time is consumed 
and the pictures are not finished. In the first case we spray 
them with a thin solution of white shellac in alcohol, called 
fixatif, to keep them from smearing, wrap them up in 
yesterday's newspaper if they are good, and in nice, clean, 
expensive wrapping paper if they are poor. Then we bear 
them over to the art editor, and he either hugs us in his 


One day follows another 


glee or he does not 
In the second case, when we haven't made good on the 
schedule, we call up the art editor and say: “‘ Hello, old 
man! How’s the family? Car running all right? Cer 
tainly is good to hear your voice! Say, old scout, I’ve a 
trade last for you. Sure I’ll tell it to you—glad to. You 
know Tellem, don’t you? Sure, that’s him! The great 
he told me last week that 


art critic -smart fellow. Well 
st art editor in the business! 


he considers you the very be 
Sure he did, honest my heart! Thought you’d be 
glad to hear it, and—-oh, yes, old top, would it put you 
out a great deal if 1 didn’t get those baseball pictures in 
until tomorrow afternoon? It wouldn’t? Now you're 
sure? Y'see, | could get them in this morning, but this 
story appeals to me very strongly, and I want to make 
the pictures just as fine as I possibly can. Want to throw 
myself on them. Well, au revoir, Take lunch 
with me sometime soon, will you? S’long!”’ 

If, in reverse, the answer is ‘‘Nothing doing, must 
have them now,” you go back to work and finish the 
pictures on pure grit and little else. 


CTOSS 


old scout 


Continued on Page 40 
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5 Soil the time, the road or 
the weather, the doctor must 
hasten where duty calls, for his is the 
greatest of all human responsibilt- 
ties. To go where he is needed, when 
he is needed, a doctor must have 
automobile service that is absolutely 
dependable and unfailing—the kind 
of service that sturdy, trustworthy 
Hyatt Roller Bearings provide for 
owners of Hyatt-equipped cars. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

Now that our job is done, we can do a lit- 
tle more digressing with clearer consciences. 
This business of getting the drawings in 
on schedule time is one of the most prolific 
producers of gray hair or no hair for the art 
editor. Woe is his. Not all illustrators find 
it possible to work to the minute, and a 
magazine’s time schedule must be met that 
way. It isn’t always the illustrator’s fault, 
as I’ve explained; it surely isn’t the art 
editor’s fault. Guess we'll have to hang it 
on to our friend Temperament, after all. 
But the conscientious illustrator can keep 
up a very good average as to date of deliv- 
ery; he won’t miss it often. The art editor 
knows he’s always in there trying, and he'll 
get the preference for purely practical rea- 
sons over the illustrator who can produce 
more brilliant pictures, perhaps, but can’t 
or won't get them in on schedule time. I 
have a very good friend who makes the 


| most astonishingly beautiful illustrations; 
| but promises, to him, are things to be for- 


| gotten at once. 


As a consequence, no mat- 
ter how much the magazines want to use 
his work, they must not, except on stories 
the publication of which can be set for 
months hence and postponed and postponed 
and postponed; and such stories are very 
few indeed, 

Magazine stories are, as you have no- 
ticed, of two kinds: Those completed in a 
single issue and those running in two or 
more issues, called serials. In the ideal and 
usual way the serial is supplied to the illus- 
trator in complete galley sheets—all the 
serial at once. Sometimes this cannot be 
done. Maybe the author will not have 
finished his entire serial, and the editor is 
anxious for one reason or another to get it 
started in the magazine. The illustrator 
will then get as much of the serial as is 
finished and the rest as it comes from the 
author’s hands. This is seldom done, and 
many editors make it a rigid rule never to 
start any work on a serial until they have 
the manuscript complete. This rule is 
made, of course, to save embarrassment 
caused by the author's failure for any cause 
to complete a serial and the magazine's 
being forced to have it finished by someone 
else or to cut it off before it is completed. 


Specialty in lilustration 


Again, a serial story can be given only to 
a dependable illustrator, a known schedule 
meeter. No chances can be taken on this, 
because, as you must see, it would be more 
than awkward for a story to be illustrated 
up to a certain installment by one man and 
then carried on by another or carried on 
without pictures. Think of the possible 
horror of the first predicament! Suppose 
E. Z. Brush started to illustrate the serial 
Percy’s Perilous Position, and Brush’s 
Percy was a svelte, fragile, thin-lipped 
Percy; and then suppose Brush got the pip 
after he had delivered six installments and 
the first two had appeared; and then sup- 
the illustrator who had to pinch-hit 
cae Brush simply couldn’t draw a svelte, 

fragile, thin-lipped Perey. Just suppose all 
that and shiver! 

Suppose, once more and again, that an 
iilustrator of sporting stories had got well 
into the illustrating of that stirring serial 
Golfing Gussie, and then inconsiderately 
died; and suppose all the other sporting 
illustrators were tied up with other work 
and Golfing Gussie had to be finished by, 
say, a marine illustrator. Suppose all 


reat 


| that, too, and you are entitled to one more 
| shiver! 


| question of specialty in illustration. 


| is in the other professions. 


| Koerner, Clark Fay and some others; 


us very naturally to the 
Spe- 
cializing is just as true in illustration as it 
Run through 
your back numbers of THE Post and you 
will see, to cite only a few instances, that 
H. T. Dunn does serious stories of ad- 
venture for the most part, as do W. H. D. 
that 
Arthur D. Fuller and H. J. Soulen will do 
adventure stories in a somewhat lighter 
vein; that F. R. Gruger will handle stories 
of business romance, such as Hergesheim- 
er’s Steel; that Henry Raleigh and James 
Preston will get stories of love and ad- 
venture; that May Wilson Preston and 
Clarence Underwood will do the up-to-date 
humorous and girly things; that Anton 
Otto Fischer will make pictures of the sea; 


This brings 1 


| Charles Livingston Bull the animal stories; 


that Guernsey Moore will do dignified, 
pure decoration; that Tony Sarg, Ray Rohn 
and I will do the humorous stuff, mostly, 
that needs a decorative touch, and so on, 
and so on. 


EVENING POST 


You will find this same rule to apply in 
all the other magazines, and the reason is 
not obscure. If a man establishes himself 
as, say, a humorous illustrator the art edi- 
tor feels perfectly safe in sending him ma- 
terial of that sort, knowing just about what 
the result will be. This in spite of the fact 
that some of our funny illustrators will 
imagine themselves to be sadly misunder- 
stood, and that they are not humorists 
when they are best but intense brooding 
souls who need only the right kind of story 
with which to brood successfully. You 
know, Eddie Foy believed to the last that 
he had within him the world’s ideal of 
Hamlet, and I'll bet a partly used tube 
of Chinese white that in his thoughtful 
periods Charlie Chaplin cherishes pale vi- 
sions of being thunderously acclaimed as 
Macbeth or King Lear 

Now the fourth query in our original list 
of ten: ‘Does the editor or art editor tell 
a what pictures to make and howmany?”’ 

ery occasionally he does. I can cite only 
my own experiences in answering this ques- 
tion. Different editors and art editors 
work with different illustrators in different 


—— 
he way I work with THE Post is 
this: The art editor calls on the telephone 
and asks me to come over and talk with him 
about a story marked to be illustrated by 
me. I go. He tells me whether the story 
is to occupy one, two or three pages, 
and in which part of the weekly. He 
tells me not ncaa that he wants 
the pictures delivered on the day before 
—— or sooner. I ask him to have a 
eart and beg him to be reasonable. He 
tells me, when he is forced to, that I will 
have to meet the date. I tell him for the 
nineteenth time that I cannot possibly do 
r and then—I go back to the studio and 
do it. 

Once in a while the ideas for illustrations 
are suggested by the editors and talked 
over in a conference. This is an unusual 
situation for me. I am almost invariably 
allowed afree rein. I appreciate that. Not 
because the editor’s ideas are not so good 
as mine, or better, but only because mine 
are mine and the thrill is stillthere. Again, 
any illustrator, if he knows the needs and 
limitations of his craft, can be and is de- 
pended upon to choose his own situations 
for pictures. Obviously the art editor is 
too busy a man to go over a story with an 
illustrater, pick out the parts to be illus- 
trated and suggest how the pictures should 
look. 

In fine, an illustrator must know how to 
illustrate. He must know what pictures 
can be made and what pictures cannot and 
must not be made. Things can be said in 
text that either cannot or must not be done 
into illustrations. They would have the 
wrong kind of interest for the readers, or no 
interest at ali. Let me cite two extreme 
cases. Imagine, please, a pic ture illustrat- 
ing the following lines: “‘The powerful 
motors met head-on with a soul-terrifying 
crash, splintering them into unrecognizable 
shapes and strewing the ground with dis- 
figured dead and writhing, moaning, bleed- 
ing forms that but a few seconds before were 
care-free, pleasure-seeking men, women and 
children.”” That sort of thing just isn’t 
done. It might be written, but not pic- 
tured. Or in the other case: “‘Outwardly 
Sir Herbert was perfectly calm and un- 
concerned as he sat in his chair, but his 
mind was a seething, boiling caldron of 
miserable unrest. Terrible thoughts flitted 
through his sick, weary brain.’”” Wouldn’t 
a close-up of Sir Herbert sitting outwardly 
calm and unconcerned be a thriller? 


Always to be Avoided 


Another thing we illustrators must not 

ever! We must not give the story 
away. Let me explain, again by ex xample, 
The story is a triangle love story. You 
know—one he loves she, and she loves the 
second he, who doesn’t love she, or the 
other way around, as you please—write 
your own ticket. In this particular speci- 
men most of the punch hinges upon the 
bewilderment of the reader as to whether 
abandoned Adrian or plodding Peter will 
annex the hand, heart and fortune of capri- 
cious Cora. All through the tale you are 
supposed to be pulled first one way and 
then the other as you try to guess the an- 
swer, until at the very end you are sup- 
posed to read: ‘Slow, honest, patient 
Peter folded her in his bearlike arms and 
their lips crushed in a painfully sweet 
crush.”” But suppose once more you'd 
started this story, got down to the middle 


do 
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of the third column when the guessing con- 
test was going good and strong, and then 
you happened toglance carelessly over on the 
next page and saw a fine big picture of the 
crushing kiss with the quoted line under 
it. Where wouldthestory be? You get my 
point, don’t you? Thanks. 

The sixth question: ‘‘How far in ad- 
vance of publication do you have to make 
and deliver your pictures?’’ In this con- 

nection stories are divided into two sorts: 
Those scheduled to appear, or, if it is a 
serial, to start in a certain issue of the 
weekly, and those not scheduled for any 
certain issue. 

If the story is scheduled, that means you 
must deliver the pictures on the date written 
under your name at the top of the first 
galley sheet or explain why not. This 
cruel date is the red rag to the bull of tem- 
perament. Not bad, that—‘‘bull of tem- 

rament.’”’ The date is placed long enough 

fore the date of publication so that 
everything can be properly cared for. 

If the story is not scheduled a date will 
be given you, but it will not be so uncom- 
fortably close, and it will be, up to a certain 
point in forbearing patience, movable and 
usually moved. I have often been given an 
unscheduled story to illustrate, got well 
into the job, and laid it aside to do a story 
that came to the weekly after the un- 
scheduled one, but that for timely or other 
reasons was scheduled for publication at an 
early set date. 


The Question of Models 


The time between the delivery of the 
pictures and the scheduled date of their 
appearance varies with different maga- 
zines. It depends upon whether the maga- 
zine is a weekly or monthly, or upon office 
policy. 

Yea, verily and of course, I have often 
wondered whether that awesome date for 
delivery of scheduled pictures isn’t set a 
couple of days on the safe side of the strict- 
est truth. I’ve often wondered, but I’ve 
never asked. I don’t want to know, really. 
I opine that if I were running a magazine 
I'd cheat a little bit on the date question, 
just enough to cover the average vagaries 
of that old temperament —if there be such 
an average—and then I'd stick to the 
sanctity of that date through all eternity, 
I would! 

The scheduling of a story hinges upon 
several things. If it is just the usual run 
of story, has no especial significance as to 
season, timeliness, or carries no other 1ea- 
son for giving it early publication, it takes 
its regular turn. If it is a story bearing on 
a timely question or by an author of im- 
portance or much in vogue, or the like, it 
may be put into the earliest available is- 
sue, and the illustrator is in for a period of 
rush work. 

Seventh question: 
models for your characters?"’ I do not 
usually; most illustrators do, however. 
My kind of work, being for the most part 
of a serio-comic and decorative sort, with 
more or less caricature or conventionalizing 
in the faces and figures, makes the use of 
models more of a hindrance than a help. 
I try todraw from imagination and memory. 

Right here it might be illuminating to 
roam a little bit afield and try to mark for 
you the difference between decoration and 
decorative illustration on the one side and 
regular naturalistic illustration on the other. 
Roughly and briefly it is this: Decorative 
illustration concerns itself more with a 
symbolical, ornamental embellishment of 
the pages, and the pictures are done in flat 
tones to achieve a pleasant artistic spotting 
rather than a realistic rendering. Decora- 
tive illustration, broadly, does not deal 
with the effects of light and shadow in a 
scene or composition. Naturalistic or real- 
istic illustration takes into account all the 
effects of light, shadow and atmosphere, 
and attempts to visualize for you the 
scene as real as may be. Perhaps I can 
better explain by asking you to consider 
three decorative illustrators such as Guern- 
sey Moore, Ray Rohn and J-—~although I 
try to do both sorts—and three naturalistic 
illustrators such as Harvey T. Dunn, F. R. 
Gruger and Anton Otto Fischer. I think 
that will help. 

To return to models, their jobs and their 
ways. The business of being a model is a 
precarious one; it is hard work, and the 
monetary return is sparse, to put it mildly. 
There are ten classes of models—one class 
of reliable models and nine classes of unre- 
liable models. 

Continued on Page 42) 
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Watch This 


Column 
PRISCILLA DEAN 


in 


“Under Two Flags” 


RISCILLA DEAN i¥ the 

character of “Cigaret® "in 
UNIVERSAL’S screeti version 
1 Ouida’s celebrated novel, 
Under Two Flags,”’ has done 
finest work of her ca‘eer 
estimation. She fairly 


the 
in my 


loved the part and reveled in 
it. That's the spirit that puts 
fire into a play. 


my 


PRISCILLA DEAN. 
£ 


My hen Ouida wrote that Rovel, she 

“builded better than Slt knew 
It instantly became a pity. For 
was a sensation all over 


And it 


reputations for the 


years it 


the world made great 
principals 
the cast. It is going to make even 
a bigger one for MISS DvAN. 
UNIVERSAL'S screen production is 
of course elaborate. No expense 
has been spared, and the picture 


will be 


romantic 


ten times more delightful, 
and picturesque than 
the stage play. MISS DEAN is 
supported by JAMES KIRKWOOD, 
whorn most of you 
and an exceptional cast of 


a fine actor, 
know, 
stars. ; 
My ideaisthat ““Uyder Two Flags” 
will be one of the’ great star pro- 
ductions of the year. Seems to me 
1 ought to know ‘bec ause I have 
been making pictyres synce the in- 


dustry wasin its swaddling clothes. 


Don't forget that?you can’t see all 
that is best in pictures until you 
have seen UNIVESAL’S. 

CARL LAE.MMLE, 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


1600 Broadway, New York City 


President 


| unappreciative 


| Smith, 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

People take to being models from various 
and varied urges; mostly, I’m afraid, be- 
cause they cannot get bread and butter in 
any other way. Theatrical managers are 
don’t know a good thing 
when they see it—-and Henry Irving Booth 
Mary Anderson Bernhardt Simp- 
kins and Maisie Korus go to posing for 
painters, sculptors and illustrators; a light- 
hearted or heavy-handed gentleman re- 
vokes his marital vows and responsibilities, 
leaves town, and his pathetic, worn lady, 


| perhaps with her deserted youngsters, takes 
| to posing; 


old age comes, the usual ways 
of making a living can no longer be fol- 
lowed, and the poor old fellow trudges from 


studio to studio looking for a few hours’ 


posing; or, failing in that, just a little tem- 
porary loan to make frayed ends meet. 
Unkind friends tell a pretty good stenog- 


| rapher or an efficient iron molder that she 
| or he is wasting time by not favoring the 
| eager artists with her dainty charms or his 


And they go the route, 
come 


cave-man brawn. ; 
try posing for a while, and wisel 


| back to stenography and iron molding 


So, you see, models are made, not born. 
This is especially true of the nine classes. 
The one class, the first-class model, is a rare 
bird; but he or she is a great joy when you 
find him or her. They make a real business 
of being models, conduct themselves in a 
businesslike way and are absolutely reli- 
able, keep themselves in fine physical con- 
dition, are gentlefolk and know how to 
pose. 

Posing, as I said, is hard work. The 
model poses commonly for three hours in 
the morning, three hours in the afternoon, 
and sometimes three hours in the evening 
for a class or school. That makes a terrific 
day —nine hours of the most arduous kind 
of work. The model takes a pose or position 
dictated by the artist and sits or stands 
rigidly, as the case may be, for twenty-five 
minutes while the artist draws or paints. 
Then the artist says ‘Rest,’’ and the 


| model changes position or walks about to 
| relax for five minutes, 


Then the artist 
says “ Pose,” and then another twenty-five 
minutes of complete immobility, and so on 
for three hours. If you think that isn’t real 
hard labor, just hold even the simplest pose 
for twenty-five minutes and see how you 
like it. 

Before the recent war models were usu- 
ally paid fifty cents an hour, and some of 
them posed three hours for a dollar. There 
were those, the very good ones, who com- 
manded seventy-five cents or a dollar an 
hour, and when posing for photographers 
or other millionaires as much as a dollar 
and a half or two dollars an hour. During 
the war, when almost everybody made two 
livings and the poorest fish could get a job 
running a factory or being mayor, the 
prices for posing soared and there were few 
models to be had. Now they’re down 
again, along with the prices of the other 
things you don’t absolutely have to have. 


Models in Fiction 


Models have been let in for a very great 
deal at the hands or pens of fiction writ- 
ers—that is to say, female models have. 
I don’t believe I ever read or heard of a 
story in which a male model figured. There's 
a virgin field. 

But the lady models have been featured 
much and mightily. Of course you and I 
know that almost all of it has been pure bun- 
combe. 

You know the lovely old tale of the 
Paris Quartier Latin in which a grisette— 
or was it a croquette?—used to collect her 
few sous for posing for one poor artist and 
then go and lend them to another so that 
he could pay her for posing for him, and 
then she’d take the same few sous, go out 
and buy a banquet of German sausage 
that was before the war—and a bouquet of 
garlic and feed all the penniless comrades, 
and then the whole bunch would go out and 
maltreat the grocer from whom the sausage 
and garlic came and take the few sous away 
from him so that they—the sous—could 
again take up their task of supporting the 
neighborhood. Oh, surely! 

And then that nice old weepy one in 
which Donald P. Goof, ninth in line for the 
baronetcy, starving and in dire want, noth- 
ing on him but his heaven-sent genius, sits 
in a garret in Soho, London, England, his 
head bowed in his two poor wasted hands. 
Before him stands his grand masterpiece, 
all finished except for the wondrous Wenus, 
the glorious center of the picture. He 
had searched London high and low—they 
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always dothat—among the usual places and 
his friends of high degree. He couldn’t find 
the right model and he couldn't have paid 
her if he had found her. He is all in, down 
and out, on his uppers, last squeak, and all 
that sort of thing, y’know, and all ready 
for the expected high dive into the black 
waters of the Thames, that mystic stream 
whose dark depths mask the sad sorrows 
of the great gripping city of London, Eng- 
land. A timid seratching is heard from 
back of him, and a thin, piping, tired voice 
is saying, “‘Won’t I do, sir? Just try me, 
sir. Hi'’d love to ’elp you, sir. Yer so kind, 
sir, and yer look just like me poor dead 
mother, sir, Hi’ll pose for you, sir, please, 
sir!’’ He turns quickly and sees the little 
slavey who pet for his rcom and whom 
he had seen only about a million times 
before. 

“Great 
back. 

She poses for him. England and the 
world are all het up about his picture. It 
wins three prizes and four others it wasn’t 
in competition for. The baronet and the 
eight who were ahead of Donald in the line 
for the baronetcy are all killed at cricket. 
He proudly leads the slavey, who proves to 
be the long lost Lady Humpshire, to the 
altar; the band plays and—and ain’t it 
grand? 

And then that eighteen-carat bunk about 
the gent who, happening, unexpected, into 
his dearest friend's studio, finds his own wife 
posing in—in nothing but—but—well, any- 
how, posing, and grabbing a near-by maul- 
stick runs it through his perfidious pal’s 
heart. ’S’nough! 

Even though I do not use models except 
on occasional jobs and for practice, I have 
met and still meet a great many of them, 
and they are funny folks. 


Rubens!” he cries, staggering 


Models in Real Life 


One of them is a former—very former— 
captain in the Dutch Army; or was it the 
Swiss Navy? He is a delightful old gentle- 
man who is in dire straits twelve months of 
the year and prosperous the rest of the 
time. He hasa carefully manicured beard, 
wears clothes of his days of affluence in 
winning combinations, is short and squat 
and tired, and unless you have to draw a 
former captain of the Dutch Army or Swiss 
Navy you simply cannot use him. During 
the fall and winter, when the models are 
busy and he finds little posing to do, he 
teaches French, English, Dutch or any 
other language, and so pieces out a very 
uncertain living. He always shows you a 
wrinkled piece of paper attesting to the 
fact that just as soon as a long list of rela- 
tives passes out he’ll come into undisturbed 
possession of a tulip plantation near Sche- 
veningen, or somewhere, or somet hing. But 
he’s lovable and he’s game—over eighty 
years old and still going along. Once in a 
while some of us try to find him a nice 
warm home in an institution for old people 
He gets very indignant, and says that as 
long as he can walk he’ll make, or try to 
make, his bread. He’s a love and the 
illustrator’s pet, a gentleman and a scholar. 
I haven’t seen him for a long time, and I 
don’t know but what maybe—maybe 
but I certainly hope not. 

Another model—a fairly young and a 
very good one—took fine care of a sizable 
family by posing for illustrators and acting 
as professional pallbearer for a large local 
undertaker. He got five dollars per funeral. 
Often when I'd call his phone number his 
wife would say, ‘I’m sorry, Mr. Blumen- 
thal, but Jack’s got a funeral tomorrow 
morning, one in the afternoon, two on Wed- 
nesday, one Thursday afternoon and two 
on Friday; but+the’s free the rest of the 
time.” Verily, a gay, lightsome life! He 
had a shiny tall hat, a Prince Albert coat 
and the only other property needed for a 
funeral, a suitably lugubrious cast of coun- 
tenance. A really fine, affable chap, but 
so worn was he into the ways of the profes- 
sional pallbearer that whenever I'd ask 
him to smile during a pose I could hear the 
clods of dirt thumping on the polished 
plate-glass top and the minister saying 
“* Ashes to ashes, dust to dust.”” This model 
has given up posing and is now an official at 
a large railroad station. 

Then there was a dear old lady—was, I 
say, because I think she has answered the 
call of too many years—who was a perfect 
delight to have around. Sunny and helpful 
was she, a good model and a perfect old- 
mother type. 

Still another one of the old days was a 
hulking brute of a fellow, deep chested, six 
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a San- 
a good 


feet three inches tall, muscled like 
dow and featured like a Gladstone 
model. 

And then he’d speak, and then and 
then you’d have sweet visions of a young 
girls’ seminary and just oodles and sides 
of chocolate bonbons! 

Anothermodeltaughtswimming in Maine 
during the summer and posed during the 
winter, and another—— But there, that'll 
do! Maybe some day I'll write a whole 
story called Muddled Models and then 
try to get it through. It could be done 
the writing, I mean, if not the getting 
through. 

The eighth question: ‘How do your 
pictures get printed i inthe magazine? What 
is the process?"’ This is a very interesting 
subject to me, but the process is more or 
less involved. A full answer to the ques- 
tion would take a long time, and unless you 
have a technical interest it would bore you 
Briefly, the process is this: The photo- 
engraver photographs the drawing on a 
sensitized metal plate—zinc for pen-and-ink 
reproduction, copper for half-tone repro- 
duction. 

The plate is etched in an acid bath, the 
acid bites into the metal, and the lines or 
tones left unbitten form the printing sur- 
faces. 

This original plate, so called, is never 
used to print from in magazine work. FEx- 
act duplicates are made in electrotyp 
metal or other materials, and they are used. 

Usually the illustrators make their draw- 
ings larger than the size in which they are 
to be printed, allowing for the refining of 
the lines and tones in the photographic 
reduction. 

The ninth question: ‘“‘Who settles the 
question of how much you are to get for 
your pictures?"’ The rate is usually set at 
a quarrel between the art editor and the 
illustrator, at which the price is fixed at 
about one-fifty-sixth of what the illustrator 
thinks his work is worth, or fifty-six times 
as much as the art editor thinks it is worth. 
This is a perfectly happy arrangement. 

Different magazines pay different prices, 
depending upon how rich the magazine is 
or how cheerfully it gives up. 

Of a certainty, the product of the experi- 
enced, capable, well-known illustrator will 
command a higher price than that of his 
less experienced fellow craftsmen and a 
return in proportion to the public clamor 
for his pictures, 

At this point it would be such a delight- 
ful thing to insert a bit of prose poetry 
about an illustrator for whose illustrations 
the people just yammered and yammered 
and yammered until the management gave 
him the whole magazine for a single facile 
smear from his gifted brush. But so far 
no hokum—just cold facts; so we won't 
spin that pleasant yarn. But it would be 
nice, wouldn't it? 


The Little Matter of Price 


As a matter of loyalty to the union—and 
particularly Local 248—I can’t tell you 
what I think about the illustrator’s pay, 
but I do think so. Suffice it to mention 
lightly that so far no illustrator has made 
John D. Gasoline look to his shekels; but 
they all seem to be able to afford a bottle 
of ink, and I heard of one who has reached 
the eighteenth installment on his flivver 

More often than not the very lowbrow 
question of price is never mentioned be- 
tween the art editor and the illustrator 
When the art editor receives the first set 
of drawings from the hands of the illus- 
trator he says—maybe, “Ah, very fine, 
Penpusher, very fine,’’ or ‘“‘OQh, heavens!”’ 
as the case may be. A check will reach 
you in due course.” 

Then Penpusher hies him back to his 
studio, sinks back among the cushions and 
awaits the promised check. Depending 
upon the magazine, the check does one of 
three things: It comes on time, it doesn’t 
come on time or it doesn’t come. We are 
portraying ideal conditions, so we'll assume 
it comes on time. 

With the usual trembling fingers Pen- 
pusher tears open the envelope. 

“For the love o’ Mike,” he wails, “only 
this! The beast’’—meaning the art edi- 
tor—‘“‘I’ll show him! I'll show him!”’ 

He slams his real French béret on his 
head, rushes madly out and over to the 
beast’s cave, muttering as he runs, “The 
stingy devil! Only this pittance for two 
days’ work! I’llshow him! I’ll showhim!” 
He is admitted to the art editor, who smil- 
ingly asks, “‘ Well, Penpusher, what now?” 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

“Huh?” says Penpusher. ‘Mr. Scrib- 
bla, I—I—I—wa-want to thank you for 
your generous check. I hope you'll send 
mea job very soon again,’ re and SO On. 

Of course, all that’s 4? an attempt to 
liven up this occasion. Usually the price 
is satisfactory all around and everybody is 
happy about it. 

The tenth and last question: ‘“‘ Now, Mr. 
Blumenthal, not that I want to appear 
unduly curious, but just as a matter of in- 
terest, to se ttle an argument—I hope you 
won't think I’m ing lisitive- but how much 
do you make a week?” The answer is, al- 
most enough to live on—some weeks! 

So far I have touched only magazine 
illustrating, making pictures for the peri- 
odicals you are used to seeing. Not all 
the magazines—unfortunately and woe is 
us—use only drawings for illustrations. 
Most of them use both drawings and 
photographs, and others, usually technical 
magazines, use only photographs as illus- 
trations. These photographs come for the 
most part from the large news-photograph 
syndicates. Still other magazines fool- 
ishly—-yea, foolishly—appear entirely un- 
illustrated, These we may well ignore. You 
have never heard of them anyhow. Still 
other magazines illustrate with photo- 
graphs and with cartoons reprinted—with 
credit given—from the newspapers or 
wherever else original cartoons are pub- 
lished. Again this type of magazine is as 


| useful to the illustrator as is an umbrella 


to a fish—just about! 


Newspaper Illustration 


Passing along, we come next to the illus- 
tration of newspapers by line drawings, 
cartoons, photographs and the comics. 
Newspaper illustrations deserve more than 
a word, especially the cartoons and the 
amazingly § sought-for and influential com- 
ics. Cartooning, politic al and social, is a 
separate and distinct art, and the really 
successful cartoonists are few, surprisingly 
few. The cartoonist wields a treme —— 
influence upon public opinion, and the aid 
of a well-known cartoonist in a political 
battle, for instance, is a very powerful 
Consider the work of such men of 
the recent past as Homer Davenport, Lin- 
ley Sambourne, Thomas Nast, Sir John 
Tenniel and the other great ones. Usually 
the big newspaper cartoonists invent their 
cwn ideas for cartoons.. Sometimes they 
are arrived at in editorial conferences. 

And now the comics, and some of their 
creators, who command moving-picture- 
star salaries. By that I don’t mean the 
moving-picture press agent’s dream of 
what the moving-picture stars get; I mean 
the actual iron men that are rolled in the 
I really be- 
lieve there is a slight difference. 

But back to the comics, or the funnies, 
as the eager youngsters a ‘the m. Some 
comics are, I believe, for the majority of 
newspaper buyers the sole reason for buy- 
ing. In popularity they vie only with the 
column, or little piece of a column—also a 
comic — headed, ‘‘Situations Wanted— Fe- 
male,” 

The big and popular comics are, as you 
doubtless know, not controlled or published 
solely by any one newspaper. They are 
syndicated in two ways. In one method : 

number of new spapers all over the country 
form an association, pay the comic makers’ 
salaries and control thei ir entire output 
All these newspapers use the drawings, or 
strips, as they are called. In the other way 
the syndicate pays the artist either a flat 
salary or royalties, or both, and then sells 
his work to as many newspapers— only one 
in each town, however—as will buy it. 

It is estimated by the wise ones that the 
big comic men earn a yearly stipend of a 
size to make the old-time prince’s income 
look like a poor peasant’s collection of 
marks, rubles or Mexican dollars, and I be- 
lieve it to be true. 

Just a word at this stage for the magazine- 
cover makers and their work. This again 
is a specialized branch of periodical graphic 
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art, and the successful cover designers are, 
of all the magazine-picture makers, best 
known to the public. As far as subjects for 
covers are concerned, the pretty-girl ones 
are away far in the lead, with no second. 
Whenever a magazine uses a cover por- 
traying something other than the ucual 
gazelle-eyed, bob-tressed, swan-necked lady 
it feels that it is laying the supreme sacrifice 
at the altar of Art—spelled with a big A. 

Once every thousand years some foolish 
editor decides to break away from the 
pretty-girl tradition. A couple of years 
ago one decided to make the break, and 
started a series of men’s heads and figures 
as a direct slap at the thrall of feminine 
beauty. It was a grand success—not! 
Old Vox Populi bawled right out in meet- 
ing. So the repentant editor came back 
into the warmth of the fold and again 
showed the usual periodical charmer. 

During the last decade a very important 
branch of illustration has come into its 
own and forms an exceedingly large field 
for the picture maker. I refer to commer- 
cial illustration, as it is called, or the mak- 
ing of pictures for advertisements. Many 
of our very best illustrators have turned 
their talents in this direction and find 
every opportunity to put just as much 
careful drawing and painting into the work 
as they did in "a legitimate, so to speak. 
Look at the really splendid advertisements 
involving clothing, automobiles, chocolate 
layer cakes, tires, hams, machinery, canned 
goods, oranges in full color, and what not 
in the back pages of the magazines. They, 
more often than not, are real works of art. 
Nothing could be finer. It used to be that 
the real dyed-in-the-wool, crackajack illus- 
trator and his only slightly less crackajack 
coworkers turned up their noses at adver- 
tising illustrating. No longer is such the 

case. Our very best people are doing it, 
and I believe it to be true that their pic- 
tures are on the whole as carefully handled 
and reproduced as in the editorial pages cf 
the magazines. 

Cheer up! This is almost done! It has 
been heavy going, I know, and you have 
been very patient; but I would like to in 
clude just a few more phases of the subject, 
and to answer with, I hope, seme measure 
of information another question that is 
often asked. It is also a prize. Here it is: 
“When did you become conscious of your 
talent for making pictures?’’ A personal 
reply to that might help some. 

My own little story, and I give it for 
what it is worth, isthis: After going through 
the unique processes of being born, nursed, 
spanked, coddled —along with twelve broth- 
ers and sisters—publicly schooled and al- 
most completely Sunday-schooled, I found 
myself at eighteen about to graduate from 
the Philadelphia Central Manual Training 
High School, class ’97 


The Start of a Career 


My ambitions centered upon becoming a 
physician. Lucky enough that I didn’t, 
for what with the generous spreading of my 
mob family I would have had a fine large 
practice and no cash customers. As it is, 
I have double-crossed them. None of them 
wants to buy art, so I have no bad debts. 
I was count ing on Winning a free unive rsity 
scholarship Seven of them were given out 
for the year’s best averages. I came in 
eighth. A would-be medico was nipped be- 
cause nobody had the price or desire to 

nd me to college. 

I remember distinctly that when I was 
somewhat recovered from not hearing my 
name as the lucky seventh our free-hand 
drawing teacher came to me and said, 
“Blumenthal, why don’t you take the tree 
cholarship to the art school?"’ He said it 
with a loud, doleful aecent on the ‘‘you,”’ 
with a somebody’s-got-to-take-it sort of an 
emphasis. So I replied, ‘Well, I simply 
can't go home without a free scholarship of 
some kind. I'll take it.”’” And that’s the 
curdling tale of how it happened with me. 

Every family in the world possesses and 
loudly boasts some member—a son, a 
daughter, a niece, a nephew, a cousin 
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who shows astounding untaught ability to 
draw. The usual line of patter is this 
“Say, I want to tell you about my kid 
He’s only two years old—never had a lesson 
in his life, but draw? Say, that kid has real 
inborn talent. He can sit down and draw 
right on the edge of a newspaper the best 
dog-gone likeness of anybody you ever saw 
Yes-sir! I’m not kiddin’ you! I don’t know 
where he gets it—never he ard of it in mine 
or the wife’s family; just comes natural, I 
guess; but he’s a wonder! NowI want you 
to tell me what to do with a kid like that.” 
Under my breath I say, “ Kill him while 
he’s young and happy.” Aloud I say 
“Let him alone! If his talent is any good, 
let him alone until he is about eighteen or 
twenty. Give him a good, sound general 
education—through a university if pos- 
sible, and let him carry his art instruction 
on subservient to that until his general 
education is finished. If his urge toward 
art work is strong you can’t kill it; it will 
live in spite of what you do. If it isn’t 
strong it isn’t worth nursing. By forcing 
it you'll probably develop the youngster 
into a mediocre illustrator, and goodness 
knows his competition, as such, will be 
fierce. The woods are full of them. A 
second-rate physician or lawyer or dentist 
can always make a pretty g od living, bu 
a second-rate artist is hopel less 
If, howe ver, you want to 
youngster in an art schoo! just as 


enter your 
a mean 
of rounding out a good working education, 
I say, fine; nothing could be better; 

for pity’s sake don’t force what y: 

think is talent. The chances are doll 
doughnuts that it isn’t. If) 
out definitely take the y 
some examples of his orig 
successful illustrator or art 
you straight. You take h 
I’d a million times rather 
mine grow up to be a good 
than a poor artist—yes, ar 
journeyman bricklayer 
dare aspire so high. 


ou want to fir 


Beware of Youthful Genius 


Thi business of be ing buttor led about 

- genius son, daughter, nephew, niece or 
‘ousin would still be funny if it didn’t hap- 

cunanibe so often. Occasior 

even at that. When I f 

in longhand I took it up te 

furnishes me money to live between 

and gave it to one of the stenographers to 

type. This done, I strolled out into the 

shipping room, and the head shipper rar 

seven-eighths of the way to meet me, his 

face aflame with excitement. 

“Say, Mr. B.,” he ex] preces. “T want 
your advice, I gotta litt 
Camden and y’oughta see th at kid draw,” 
and so on. 

He is still the head shipper, but only be- 
cause I didn’t have influence enough to get 
him fired. Needless to say, I have lots of 
youthful Rembrandts brought to me, and 
about one in a thousand has a talent that 
amounts to a hill of beans. 

The gentlefolks bring in 
together with large bundles of copie 
lovely ladies, flower-and-fruit pieces 
Christmas cards with real artificial 
‘em, and that are absolutely worthless 

Anybody can copy, but only os great 
exception can originate. Anybody 
learn to write can learn to draw, oo I 
think nobody can learn to create. It’s a 
real gift. It can be nourished from little, 
but the spark must be there. 

Illustrating is a pleasant way to make 
most a living; I can think of no ple eanithe r 
way, unless possibly it is being an editor, 
art editor, author, professional coupon clip 
per or permanent champion heavyweight 
of the world. None the less, it is pretty 
hard and exacting work, and only the com- 
parative few arrive—the very comparativ: 
few. For one illustrator who makes a good 
living hundreds do not. I write that in all 
faith, not to be discouraging to the hopeful 
young illustrators—not at all; but still 
at that it might help to keep down c 
tition. You never can tell! 
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Out of the corner of an eye she saw with 
annoyance that Izzy and Gyp were edging 
close to hear what she was so carefully 
telling Perry. 

“Of course if you're afraid of losing a 
nine-dollar job ” She was more than 
a trifle scornful. ‘‘ My goodness, there are 
other stockrooms in town. At this season 
of year you'd get taken on any other place.” 

By nature Perry was polite and fond of 
fruit sundaes, but he was not without 
pride. He flushed and looked down, as if 
offended at Amelia, slightly smiling and 
very wide-awake in her cheap blouse and 
short skirt. 

He ran a hand through his well-cared-for 
light hair. It was his habit when discom- 
posed, . 

“If you go out to the salesrooms,”’ said 
Amelia maternally, ‘“‘wipe the dust off this 
side of your face, Perry,"’ and moved on 
her way. 

Presently looking back, she suppressed 
a smile as she saw Perry’s serge shoulders 
go through a door. She went on to deliver 
a carbon sheet to an elderly man who 
would never in his tired life do bigger work 
than tabulate such sheets. 

Later in the day Perry met her—in a 
side aisle where she had betaken herself to 
be met, although he did not know that. 
His eye “3 were bright. 

“Say, I took some chance! But I got 
patted instead of jawed, so it was all right. 
Old Ham was mopping his forehead and he 
said he certainly could use anyone. But 
d’ye know’’—with injury—‘‘some of the 
other boys must watch what I was doing, 
and rush out in a bunch and spoil a good 


| thing?’”’ 


‘Some of them would,” said Amelia re- 
“Never mind. You rushed first. 
Hammerson may not forget.” 

“He won ‘ts I think.” 

“I read a newspaper article the other 
night that Bp." nobody ever got any place 
without moving himself in that direction or 
being moved,” said Amelia meditatively. 
**And I happened to think of you, Perry. 
I wondered why you stick in that stockroom 
when you could just as well be getting 


| out of it.” 


“Oh-—you did?” Perry spoke uncer- 
tainly, as if not sure whether she spoke 
compliment or stricture. 

“But I decided you were just laying a 
good foundation for your future,” she said 
brightly. ‘‘Sort of getting all the bottom 


| training and information you could while 
| you had the chance. 


” 


Perry looked at her uncertainly. And 


| Gyp Ferder was passing, to her annoyance. 


Gyp always was an intrusive person and 


several years of acquaintance between him 


and Amelia had not served as basis for 
warm friendship. 

“Oh, my, what's this?” he now gibed, 
having caught a word. ‘A little chat on 
How Good Stock Boys Become Bad Presi- 
dents or Heads of the Silkworms’ Union! 
Oh, boys, come over ’n’ listen,” 

They did not come, being intrigued by a 
water tank where presently Gyp with one 
arm knocked Gus Johnson away while with 
the other he got himself first drink, with 
more regard for might than right. 

Amelia regarded red-haired Gyp and the 
others with disapproval. 

“You're certainly different from some of 
them, Perry,” she murmured. 

‘Well, to tell you the truth,” said Perry 
in a sudden burst of confidence, “‘I’m not 
so assertive as other fellows around here. 
It doesn’t come natural to me.” 

“Of course, in a way, a man’s got to be 
issertive if he’s going to dic rich or get to 
be head silk buyer in a wholesale house.” 
Amelia frowned in an effort to remember 
certain printed paragraphs’ wording. 

No male, however young, is without a 
certain instinctive suspicion and wariness. 
Perry looked curiously at her. 

She saw, and disarmed suspicion before 
it could do harm. 

“T’ve been reading a good deal on how to 
be successful,’’ she went on briskly. ‘ Be- 

cause I don’t ever intend to marry. I’m 
going in for business myself.” 

“Oh, you are? 

“I'd like to be silk buyer for a big house 
like this,” she said musingly. ‘‘Some snap! 
Some job! European trip every few 
months—stop at best hotels—tip bell 
boys—big salary—my!” 

Yes. It’s a peach of a life, 
with quickened breath 


” 


said Perry 
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(Continued from Page 34 


Jewell happened to be strolling within 
their vision. Perry’s eyes followed Amelia’s 
after the thin, dapper, assured silk buyer. 

‘“I’d certainly like to wear his shoes,” 
she said absently. ‘‘Or Hammerson’s.” 

“Of course,” said Perry with a hint of 
reserve, ‘“‘there are some—a few women 
buyers.” 

“*T couldn’t be one,” 
and truthfully. 

“Are you?” 

“Not all. 
apart.” 

“In that case you couldn’t be a textile 
buyer,” he said. His tone was mildly con- 
solatory. ‘Still, there are lots of other 
things a woman can do. Ledger work 
and stenography.’ 

“Yes, I know,” 
went on her way. 

The stunt of that day could not be re- 
peated often. For one reason, Perry’s 
initiative had compelled too much imita- 
tion. From higher up there presently 
bellowed down loud command that stock- 
rooms be not again deserted. But Amelia 
Woolem, calmly attending with facility to 
her own tasks, regarded Perry with con- 
tent. Was he not more alert of eye than 
formerly? 

In the course of time green apples redden, 
and stock boys outgrow or outlast their 
niche, Perry was promoted in time to the 
floor. Not alone. There were others. But 
he was the youngest. 

“And Hammerson let me take care of 
J. F. Jelby while he went out for early 
lunch,” the first week he elatedly told 
Amelia. ‘‘Gyp Ferder had shoved right 
up—you know that redhead! Hammerson 
waved him back—‘No; I recall once this 
chap showed pep.’ Gyp was sore.”” Perry 
per happily. 

Amelia’s eyes danced. The Jelby broth- 
ers, of Omaha, were prize retailers. When 
she met red-haired Gyp she was smug with 
triumph. Already she had sensed that, 
among a diverse ambitious young crowd, 
Gyp might prove a most serious rival to 
Perry. 

There was nothing childish in this tri- 
umph. Nor was there gaminish hint to the 
answering glint in Gyp’s sharp eyes. Cool 
keen rivalry—vicarious, of course, in a 
way, on her part—was indicated. A race 
was on. No childish race. But the sober 
race of adults—adults out for heavy stakes. 
Life stakes, using broadest meaning; food 
and shelter, stripping away verbiage. 

Later that same day Amelia wore an 
oddly satisfied look as she sat at her desk 
in the credit office on the main floor. 
Glass partitions were the rule on that 
floor, which was given over to offices. 
Any desk worker had a clear view of the 
street doors. A telephone instrument stood 
handily near her inkwell. It was perhaps 
ten days later that, somewhat surrepti- 
tiously, Amelia took up the instrument and 
got the salesrooms. Carefully, through an 
errand boy who was not garrulous —being 
indeed in Amelia’s opinion a comfortably 
stupid boy—she got Perry. Her voice was 
mysteriously low but distinct as she passed 
up to him the information that Hammerson 
and the salesman next in rank had both 
gone home with coids—which Perry al- 
ready knew—and in the Blarincky front 
door, very important in her black satin 
skirt and expensive imported jet earrings, 
was waddling one Mme. Stogan, from 
Springfield, to buy midseason stock. 

“You know she doesn’t like the shy- 
violet type of salesman. Grab her as she 
steps out of the elevator, before anyone 
else has a chance. Ask her where she finds 
her classy jewe Iry. You'll get a fat slice of 
commission. 

Then Amelia put up her receiver with 
calm satisfaction and turned her chair 
so as to give herself, bent over her ledger, 
even a better view of street doors and the 
wide center aisle leading to the elevators 
which connected with the sales floor. 

Into every life fali certain years that are 
dangerous in that they are a specious 
standard by which to measure less hopeful, 
less illusive-pink years. There came two 
such to Amelia Woolem; busy, optimistic 
years filled to overflowing with’ daily work 
and reading and sage conversation. 

To an outside eye the months might 
have seemed the patent progress of a lei- 
surely, matter-of-fact, American-city court- 
ship. Amelia and Perry lived on the same 
side of town, and so there were eliminated 


she said mournfully 
“I’m color-blind.” 


But I can’t tell a lot of shades 


she said briefly, and 


for them the long street-car rides which 
are an unpleasant and discouraging factor 
in the courtship of a young city man whose 
means—-and hours—are limited. 

It was convenient for Perry to walk the 
blocks between his home and Amelia’s and 
spend an evening playing rummy or the 
phonograph. And when the living room 
was deserted by others of the Woolem 
household, for motion pictures or some- 
thing else, the two young people held long 
interesting talks on such subjects as suc- 
cess, ambition and Hammerson’s successor 

Amelia was well posted. Nearly always 
she had a brand-new book or article tucked 
in her coat pocket. 

“You read a lot,” said Perry once wher 
she pressed on him the loan of a book just 
off the press—on pep and punch. “I can’t 
remember half these authors’ names.” 

“You don’t have to,”’ she said absently 
“T’ll—I mean I read ’em to kill time. And 
I always know what authors to buy.” 

Perry pocketed the small valuable vol 
ume—or so it was blurbed—and admitted 
this was convenient for him. 

But Helen Woolem, Amelia’s eldest sis- 
ter, once made amused comment. ‘My 
goodness, Amel, what a weighty evening! 
I couldn’t help overhearing some. Doesn't 
jazz ever tempt you two?” 

Amelia explained patiently 
didn’t make enough money to 
riotous entertainment. 

“And I wouldn't let him spend a lot. I 
want him to save.” 

Helen was not unpractical. ‘‘ Well, of 
course. But how about the parks? They're 
cool and green this month.” Inquisitively 
“One would think 

““Um-m—yes,” said Amelia. 

Helen laughed softly. ‘Is 
demonstrative? Or is he careful 
Kisses as well as his dollars?” 

‘He is not one or the other,”’ 
Amelia with dignity and a flush. ‘‘ We are 
not really engaged, you know. We’re just 
friends.’ 

“Um-m.” Helen gave advice. ‘‘ There 
are two kinds of young men a girl has to 
watch out for, you know—the ones wh« 
are too free with their arms, and the ones 
who are too cautious, Amelia!” 

Amelia considered questions and advice 
in bad taste. She was indeed annoyed, 
although she was fond of Helen and ad 
mired her. Helen had soft dark eyes 
earned twenty-five hundred dollars a year 
and had a very pleasant love affair of he 
own in the handling. But Amelia did not 
confide to anyone her private affairs. 

It was about this time—and perhaps thi 
was one reason that Helen’s interest wa 
not more welcome——that Amelia had recog 
nized herself, Perry and Gyp Ferder as a 
tacit, tenacious if silent triangle. 

Not the usual, the love triangle. Oh, 
not that! But Gyp and Perry patently 
were neck to neck in desire and plans. It 
might have been any one of thirty-odd 
young fellows who became Perry’s chief 
competitor. But Amelia had seen some 
time back it would be Gyp. Even physi 
cally he seemed one of those individual 
who serve as basis for stories of errand-boy 
success. His hair was set off by his sharp 
And for some reason as he had grown 
had acquired 
Amelia 


that Perry 
spend ir 


Perry too 


of his 


Said 


eyes. 
older, and more serious, he 
a cool amused way of looking at 
herself that annoyed her. 

Once or twice he had stepped in front of 
Perry and got a bit of luck or credit that 
should by rights have been Perry’s. Thus 
he worried her. She compared him with 
Perry—to Gyp’s disadvantage. He had 
somewhat the same dé apper taste in clothes, 
as his earnings, too, had increased; but he 

was not good- looking. However, not being 
unintelligent, Amelia readily enough traced 
a part of her dislike for him back to one day 
when he had caught her marking passages 
in a book for Perry to read. The book was 
Inspirational Incidents for Insecure Sales- 
men, and it was a very worthwhile book 
indeed in her opinion. 

“Oh, Amelia,” said Gyp, apparently 
serious, “‘I like good literature too. Let me 
come up to your house some night and tell 
you what authors I like best?”’ 

Having known Gyp long enough, she 
was able to treat this remark with silent 
dignity. And indeed her attention within 
the hour was otherwise engaged, because she 
saw Lilly Holstadt’s blond head pause be- 
side Perry’s neat light head in a somewhat 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Continued from Page 46) 
deserted salesroom. Starting from the same 
station and stature at early teens, Amelia 
and Lilly had developed differently. And 
Lilly--Amelia knew Lilly’s facile nature. 
But she was not really disturbed. It was 
true that Perry’s eyes, following Lilly and 
pretty Ina Booth at times, held a male’s 
natural admiration. Natural enough. They 
were pretty persons, with fluttery gestures 


| and eyes and silky hair to set off Blarincky 


| hats 
| rincky hat models. 


| Amelia 


or they would not have been Bla- 
But that same evening 
Perry confided his real opinion of them to 
he had alluded to it before. 
“You have to have money to interest 
‘em. They’re not a bit bashful about let- 
ting you know it. Today I heard’’—in 
disgust —‘‘Ina telling Lilly about a fellow 
she'd been out with the night before. 
‘Nerve!’ that’s what she said. ‘Over to the 


| Lsteps he walks me! I said to him, ‘‘ Well!’"’ 


Believe me, Amelia, I don’t care for either 


| girl.” 
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Amelia was not regretful that the two 
were candor itself in talking to each other 
at the top of shrill young voices in any 
salesroom or showroom. Men need certain 
information handed to them on a large 
platter. And presently the Surcom order 
was taken and she and Perry jubilantly 
forgot all else. 

The order ran into ten thousand dollars. 
Abe Surcom was a malcontent customer 
from another wholesale house. Perry had 
chanced to grasp his hand first, and sue- 
cessfully. Perry got great credit from his 
superiors. Gyp Ferder, contrary to his 
usual good-natured flippancy, had been al- 
most sulky for a week. To celebrate, Perry 
took Gyp out to lunch. 

“T wanted to rub it in,” 
Amelia. 

“You needn’t have bothered. 
ready was rubbed. It was some order 
it practically walked up to you,” 
Amelia comfortably. 

“Well, I practiced the art of salesman- 
ship a little, too, after it walked up,” pro- 
tested Perry 

“Oh-—of course. I didn't mean—you 
see, I was thinking it puts you in line to be 
offered the next good road vacancy,’’ mused 
Amelia. “With a road job” brightly 

‘you can afford—afford taxicabs when it 
rains.” 

“Sure I can.” 
agreement. 

“Can what?” 

“Afford taxicabs. I don’t mind telling 
you, Amelia, that sometimes on the income 
I make I feel darned cheap.” 

She was quick to proffer comfort: 

“Oh, Perry! That's foolish! You're not 
so very old, you know. And there are lots 
who can’t make it on tires yet.” 

In salesroom or on prairie, in city or 
field, the months run their twelvefold 
course—-white January, pale green April or 
heart-of-gold September. 

In a January Amelia sorted the records 
of the house salesmen and laid them neatly 
on a general manager's desk. Gyp Ferder 
strolled by the desk within the hour and, 
being a cheeky young man, cast his eyes 
down on what was not meant for them. 

‘“Gramwell’s on top? Why? Ah! So, I 
dare say, it will first impress itself on mana- 
gerial re cords and me mory.” 

Coolly, with a hint of vicious resentment, 
he put his own atop. 

“Please don’t interfere in my depart- 
ment!” 

Really, some red-haired people are in- 
trusive! 

“Oh, I suppose you'll put it back.”” He 
shrugged in annoyance. 

Youth is evanescent —like mist, like eve- 
ning’s rose veil. Even while it exists it is a 
threat to pass. The two faced each other 
with a curious anger of humor which some- 
how was not youthful. Then Gyp laughed. 
It was evident that he strove to make the 
laugh good-humored. 

But he was not a self-important door 
boy. He was a self-collected and ambitious 
young man. Long acquaintance confers 
its own sense of intimacy, whether two 
people like or dislike. Amelia was angered 


he laughed to 
Gyp al- 


and 
said 


Perry was emphatie in 


| and at the same time she felt aggrieved, 
| as if anyone ought to understand that she 


was within her rights. This mixture of 
feeling marked something childish in her 
nature, of course, for all that her years had 
increased. The incident was small. Gyp 
walked away whistling. 

But some months later a bigger one 
came. While passing a glass-incased private 
office Amelia happened to see a general 
sales manager with horror wave a telegram 
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at a vice president. Three minutes later 
she had eager hold of Perry’s gray coat 
lapel. 

‘Listen! I just heard! You know Ham- 
merson dashed to St. Louis, Monday, to 
nab Freimen, who unexpectedly decided to 
start a chain of stores through the Middle 
West? Oh, Perry, Caldwell’s just got a 
telegram Hammerson’s broken his leg in 
a taxicab crash from the depot to his hotel] 
and he’s flat in bed. Caldwell’s simply 
wild—he says a broken leg would mean 
nothing to Freimen, and he doesn’t know 
who to send except Jaber, who’s in New 
York, and Harry Newells, who’s fishing 
somewhere in Minnesota—and neither 
could get there within forty-eight hours.’ 
She paused involuntarily to take a neces- 
sary mouthful of breath and went on im- 
petuously: ‘And Caldwell told Newman 
that neither is the right man to handle 
Freimen, who’s a crab for disposition. 
Listen, Perry! Freimen kept it quiet that 
he was going to start the chain because 
he didn’t want to be deluged with sales- 
men, so Hammerson practically had the 
field, and this is your chance! Perry, it’s 
some chance!”’ 

She ended with a small squegl of pure 
joy. 

‘My chance? Amelia, you’re some little 
adviser at times,’’ protested Perry, not 
greatly impressed, ‘‘but I don’t see myself 
hurrying down to inform Caldwell.” He 
laughed. ‘‘And besides, my »° 

“Wait till 1 finish! Of course not 
Caldwell would fix his old iron-colored eyes 
on anyone in the house and silently motion 
you to run away. But your vacation starts 
tomorrow.”” 

“Yes, I’ve bought my ticket.” 

“To your uncle’s farm-—-I know. But, 
Perry, why can’t you go to St. Louis in- 
stead, and pretend you're vacationing there 
with relatives and drop around as a matter 
of course to call upon Hammerson, who'll 
be tickled to death to tell you how maybe 
to keep Freimen in tow?” 

“Oh!” He was half intrigued, half 
hesitant. I don’t know about this, Ame- 
lia. Jaber would get there about the same 
time I did.” 

‘He couldn’t. You can get a train in 
two hours. I know most of the time-tables 
from copying salesmen’ s routes. You'd be 
there ahead 

“*T haven't got a grip packed. 
get out home.” 

“Perry, I'll take a taxicab out for your 
grip and meet you at the depot. On your 
way across town you can buy a clean collar 
or two and your ticket.” 

She darted off on the word. 

Ten days later Perry returned to Chi- 
cago, vacationless but as filled with verve 
as an explorer returning gumdropless but 
with a new degree of latitude. There was 
one fly in his ointment. Strangely enough, 
Gyp Ferder also had happened to be 
spending his vacation in St. Louis. The 
two young men had reached Hammerson’s 
bedside simultaneously. 

“Gyp would.” Amelia was more an- 
noyed than astonished, she discovered. 
“I’m stupid. Not seeing him around here 
for two weeks, I supposed he really was off 
on his vacation.” 

Hammerson had been amused, Perry 
related. From his pillows he had slapped 
the two on the back, given them the keys 
to his sample trunks, called in porters to 
take their orders and introduced them, by 
telephone, to Freimen as two of the bright- 
est stars in the Blarincky sales firmament. 
And now they were getting the honorable 
mention which he had ardently promised 
them back home. 

es | wish you'd not had to divide it with 
Gyp,” sighed Amelia. 

Perry did not reply. He seemed dis- 
composed about something, though. 

“You know, Amelia, Hammerson’s no 
fool,” he said finally. 

She opened her black eyes. 

“‘Of course he isn’t,” she said promptly. 
“He makes eighteen thousand dollars a 
year, commissions and all. I've helped add 
ledger columns in this place a few years.” 

““Well’’—Perry seemed to bring it out 
uncomfortably——‘‘to tell you the truth, 
Amelia, I didn’t feel any too sweet when 
he began to pump me as to how I hap- 
pened to blow down there to his bedside. 
And—TI guess I’m not a very good liar.” 

“Well?” She was ‘puzzled. ‘I don’t 
think Hammerson os 

“He got it out of me. 
mean.” 

He may have misunderstood her steady 
gaze. 


I couldn't 


Your share, I 
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“Really, I couldn’t help it, Amelia. You 
see, he seemed to guess that there must 
have been some snooping around or listen- 
ing Well, I don’t mean that exactly, 
Amelia. But’’—earnestly—‘‘I couldn’t 
let him think I was standing outside a door 
listening to Caldwell’s private conversa- 
tions, could I?” 

“‘N-no. Perhaps not,” she said slowly. 

“TI didn’t want him to think I’d do a 
thing like that.” Perry did not look 
straight at her. “So I simply had to tell 
him it was 63 

“Me?” 

“T just said a girl. He 
your name.” 

“What did he 
curiously. 

“Oh, he laughed 
he laughs—got the habit, I suppese, from 
jollying customers all these years—and 
said he got married young himself but he 
guessed I didn’t need any advice on that 
subject. And I told him I had no intention 
of marrying until my salary would stand 
it. He laughed again. 

She was silent. 

“TI didn’t mention your 
I hope you don’t think I 
toward But you see”’—rather in- 
jured Gyp Ferder was right there, really 
visiting relatives or with a str: aightforward 
reason for his pre 

“T don’t suppose Gyp Ferder has a rela- 
tion south of Hammond, Indiana,” she 
said shortly ‘And he probably got his 
information the same way I did—snooping. 
I wouldn’t put it past Gyp 


to open the 
mail or hide inside a roll-top desk to 


didn’t press for 


say then?” she asked 


You know how loud 


name, Amelia. 
acted shabbily 


ence 


firm’s 
hear.” 

**Now, Amelia, 

“Oh, it’s all right.” 
covered her 
unexpected at 
I wonder 4 

‘Wonder what?” 

“i nothing ™ 

Whatever her feeling over Perry’s atti- 
tude, she was reassured later in the summer 
Hammerson’s leg was repaired and he got 
back. He was a good guesser, One morn- 
ing he saw her with Perry in an aisle and he 
smiled in passing them “Ame lia flushed 
scarlet. After all, to eavesdrop is not 
exactly laudable, even when it is done for 
the great god Success’ sake 

But later she was pleasantly surprised 
Hammerson paused beside her and 
mopping the perspiration from his full face 
said irrelevantly: 

“Go to it, little one. That's the kind 1 y 
wife was, and I’ve never been sorry she got 
me. At fifty-four she’s still got her temper 
and her figure.” 

Amelia reflected soberly that a young 
man and an old one did not seem to have 
the same breadth of understanding. Sh« 
sighed, as if half looking forward to the 
decline of life—when a husband has been 
made and is old, stout, sful and com- 
fortable of understanding. 

All this in summer. The summer 
ending in a swirl of colored leaves in parks 
and a whirl of tailored suits on streets 
when Amelia, who had been a lean, wiry, 
reflective small girl, mused somewhat per 
sively that years have a way of passing too 
swiftly. Lilly Holstadt had just said so. 

“T don’t know what you think, Amelia, 
but, believe me, I don’t like to look over 
the top of my twentieth birthday and see 
twenty-five gaping up at me. Misses’ 
models aren’t supposed to grow old, you 
know "’—touchily. 

She fluttered off in bobbed blondness, 
white Canton crape and a faint frown 
Not a heavy frown, because a salesman was 
waiting for her to exhibit a line of tams, 
and tams don’t go with frowns. 

But it was that same month that there 
crept round the establishment, like a mur- 
mur of storm, the rumor that Hammerson 
was going to retire and spend his sixties 
on five acres of oranges in California. He 
said he had worked long enough. Amelia 
agreed with him, although secretly she 
regarded his loud jovial laugh as much the 
sword of a soldier of fortune as any metal 
blade hanging at gold-and-scarlet belt 
She promptly forgot Lilly Holstadt’s pessi- 
mistic remarks; she promptly forgot some 
private weariness with life of her own. 

Into every life fall occasional weary 
hours, dissatisfied hours, be the life brim- 
ming with good plans or stoically empty of 
that fatuous hope which invites the gods to 
inflict disappointment. Amelia heard and 
decided that life was pieasantly exciting; 
like a game. Perry stood in line—oh, he 

Continued on Page 50 
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She abruptly re- 
good nature, ‘‘ You're a little 
times, Perry. Sometimes 
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Not Mere Oats 


But queen oats—the rich, flavory flakes 
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Mothers of some fifty nations 
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everywhere send here to get it 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
| plata stood in line to succeed Hammer- 
son. She was not sure of the length or the 
thickness of the line, but he stood there. 

And she was seeking him one end of day, 
when customers were trickling from mid- 
season crowds to end-of-season thin line, to 
discuss the prospect with him. Her own 
work for the day was over. 

Finding him she was again eavesdropper, 
this time not intentionally. She was not a 
large person. In her straight blue satin 
one-piece dress, with her black hair waved 
back as was the prevalent mode, she was 
one of many similarly attired young woman 
workers in a large establishment. 

Aisles and corridors were marked with 
them, vivaciously passing to and fro in 
multiple. Anyhow Perry was very much 
absorbed in talking to Lilly Holstadt, in 
the bright inclosure of a group of mirrors 
which faced outward, and he did not see her 
approach. 

She narrowed her glance slightly as she 
approached him and Lilly. She knew Lilly. 
And the rumor of Perry’s advancement 
might have 

And then she heard Perry, not Lilly. 

“Oh, I’m practically certain of it,’ he 
was confiding smilingly, one hand smooth- 
ing back his well-kept light hair. ‘‘And it 
means eighteen thousand dollars for me 
soon enough.” 

“‘T always had an idea you’d come to the 
top,” put in Lilly with conviction. ‘Even 
when you were a stock boy.” 

“‘Cream comes to the top,” said Perry 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I can’t help saying so. By 

| the way, Lilly—got a date tonight? There's 

| a peach of a show at the Grand.” In 
sudden burst of confidence: “I'll say I 
like to take out a classy girl like you and 
Ina, Lilly—but you know how it is when 
your income’s limited.” 

Expertly, on small silent soles, Amelia 
Woolem backed. She backed step by step 
carefully; using as protective screen some 
last leaves of the season in the persons of 
four large, brightly gowned retail ladies from 

| Des Moines. Step by step, back, back. 

Floated another deprecating sentence 
from Perry: ‘‘ Nothing serious, you know. 
I’m a free man.” 

Oh, Perry, how could you? Amelia was 
self-possessed enough, having heard, to 
render small deserved tribute to Lilly, who 
evidently was not all sex traitor. Perry 
was brushing away Lilly’s scruples. Amelia 
turned this over dully while she gained a 
haven in the angle of two bright racks of 
velvet show hats. 

By that time she was rather pale and she 
had the hurt, dazed look of a person who 
has unexpectedly broken a toy, a limb, a 
fancy or a heart. The shock is more than 
the hurt at first. She wet her lips with a 
small inefficient tongue, as if she wished to 
use them to go over a very strange case to 

| herself. A most strange case! Surely after 
the years, the happenings 

She stared down dazedly at her bare 

| third finger—which Perry had never been 
able to afford a white ring for. It was not 
an unpretty white finger. It trembled a 
little now. 

Gyp Ferder’s face must have appeared to 
her indistinctly. It suddenly became vis- 
ible at the wide end of the racks’ angle. 
Staring, it did not surprise her at first; she 
was used to seeing Gyp somewhere on sales 
floors most of the time. She braced herself 
to return his nod naturally—oh, Amelia 
had her pride! 

And then almost at once she read in his 
expression that he knew; he must have 
heard too. She saw that in the sharp in- 
quisitive inspection he gave her. 

Over Amelia’s face the scarlet flowed— 
flowed fast and warm. Oh, this was morti- 
fying! That Gyp Ferder—anybody, but 
Gyp most of all—should have heard too! 
Gyp, who did not like her, whom she did 
not like—Gyp of the always ready tongue, 
of the sharp, jeering eyes. 

She faced him hotly, 
enemy. 

Gyp was not a person to refuse any 
challenge 

“Sure. I heard. I was standing right 
behind you. You nearly stepped on my 
one corn getting aw ay. 3 

“Oh you—I 

‘And I’m glad I heard. And I’m glad 
you know [heard. I certainly wouldn’t he ave 
missed,” said Gyp coolly, ‘‘hearing 

Ordinarily Amelia had her share of self- 
control. But this was too unexpected, too 
cruel. 

“Oh, I hate you!” she cried furiously. 

| “TI hate all men anyway. And if I hadn’t 


| 


as one faces an 
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been slightly color- blind in the beginning 
I’ d never bothered 

“IT knew you were color-blind, 
And my hair isn’t real red. It 
burn!” 

“T don’t care what color your hair is! 
Go away—and quit talking to me—go 
away!” 

Gyp glanced around. The end-of-day 
trickle of customers had disappeared to the 
last drop, as it does often at that time. 
Salespeople and others had left that corner 
of the room in solitude. With a swift move- 
ment he caught one of Amelia’s arms so 
that she could not get away 

“‘Amelia, quit screeching and listen to 
me!” 

“What do you mean, Gyp Ferder! Let 
me go! Y ou have nothing to say that I 
care to hear. 

“You're “poco but a kid, after all, 
Amelia. I'll say it anyway. I’m darned 
glad you've oe dE out at last what a dub 
you've been wasting your time and wits 
on!” 

Well, that was not what she had ex- 
pected. In surprise Amelia ceased to pull 
furiously from his hold, and over the pain 
and mortification in her black eyes flick- 
ered wonder. She stared up at him 

“Yes, I said a dub!” 

There was the familiar jeering note to 
his voice. But even in her emotion Amelia 
was caught by something in his eyes. 

“He wasn’t worth it, Amelia! He wasn’t 
worth it! I knew this was coming to you 
Many’s the time I’ve felt lke telling you 
so, and trying to make you see ” He 
paused. 

‘“Make me see what?” 

“Me!” 

“If you’re trying to be funny 

Furiously she again tried to pull away 
The salesroom was quite empty and fast 
taking on the shadows of nonoccupancy. 
He retained his hold of her arm. 

“T’m not trying to be funny, Amelia 
But I hate to see you mooning over some- 
thing like Perry in his nice clothes and 
conceit.” 

“T’m not mooning over him! I'll let 
everybody know that. But I—I Pe 

“Sure you did! You made him what he 
is today. If you didn’t make him what he 
could never be, that isn’t your fault 
Honestly, Amelia, I’m not trying to be 
funny. I never was moreserious in my life!” 

Against her will, against her judgment, 
Amelia was impressed. She looked at Gyp 
oddly, as if she were seeing a new individual] 
And since in any comfortless state one 
grasps at straws for comfort, poor humili- 
ated Amelia grasped, too, and yielded to an 
irresistible impulse to state her case. Re- 
markably Gyp seemed a friend. 

“T don’t care! It’s not that I liked 
Perry so very well—there were a lot of 
times I wondered—oh, well * She 
gulped for pride. “It’s like building a 
house that topples over. I—I bi 

Gyp interrupted her. He not only in- 
terrupted. He let go his hold of her one 
arm. He took hold of her two hands. Tight, 
masterful hold. 

“T’ll tell you what you did, Amelia 
You took a fellow and maneuvered him up 
from nine dollars a week to where hundreds 
plus are in sight for him.” 

With a catch in her voice: ‘‘Oh, I don’t 
care a l-lot. And of course he has a right to 
fall in love with a prettier girl.”’ 

“Pretty? That china-eyed putty-face?”’ 

“‘Oh, do you think so, Gyp?”” Obviously 
she was slightly comforted by unbiased 
opinion. ‘‘I don’t care. I’m not narrow.” 

“‘Of course you're not!” 

“And he’s got a perfect right—I’m 
really not a bit narrow—but—I—I really 
did 

“Sure you did! 
chap up a ladder till 

‘And he might be just fair enough to 
give me a little cred 
‘He gives you credit!” 

“I didn’t hear him” 
if you’re trying to be f-f 

“Say, can’t you forget that dub even 
after he hands you a black eye?” de- 
manded Gyp in exasperation. ‘I wasn’t 
trying to be funny. I wasn’t talking about 
him! I wasn’t even referring to him. I 
said you shoved an ordinary fellow up the 
ladder and he gives you credit. But I 
didn’t mean sissy Perry. I meant myself! 
And I’m no person to deny credit where 
credit is due! Amelia!” 

He shook her violently. But she saw no 
meaning to his words and was incensed at 
what might be meaningless chaff. 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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The next time you seat yourself at the wheel Several ounces of foot pressure and this mirac- 
of your automobile make this interesting, ulous mechanism called the automobile has 
almost miraculous experiment. done work 66 times greater than the best man 


has ever done by himself, even by expending 
thousands of times more energy—moved 22 
times the weight the same distance in one-third 
the time, with no apparent exertion 


Realize first that this inexpensive mechanism 
you call an automobile may weigh more than 
2 tons (4,000 pounds). 


Realize also that the fastest a man has ever 
run the distance of a mile—has ever moved his 
own weight a mile—is 4% minutes. 


Of such force is automotive transportation. 


An unseen Something, under your easy control, 
moves 2 tons 1 mile in 84 seconds 

Then start your motor, go noiselessly, rapidly It is Powe: 

through the gears, and keep depressing the 
accelerator. In such manner can you move oats 

from a dead start —2 tons 1 mile in 84 seconds. The Timken Roller Bearing Co, Canton, O 
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In the same test-tubes 
that insure the Nation's safety, 
Peace finds myriad blessings! 


ie 1802, Eleuthere Irénée du Pont de Nemours, [his staff was essential, for since 1802 the du Pont Com- 
t the invitation and with the assistance of pany s larger service has been to be ready to supply the 
rl . é Government with whatever explosives it might need for the 
10omas Jefferson, built on the Brandywine River 
country s defense. And for the same reason, the company 
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he first du Pont plant the first pow had acquired sources of supply for the large quantities 


der mill to be erected in America. Jefferson had of the raw materials that it might one day need—acids 





seen the vital necessity to the country’s safety of nitrates, coal-tar products and other materials that were 


insuring its supply of explosives, and so du Pont absolutely essential to the production of explosives 


| 
t 


became powder-maker to the United States Gov- In war, immense quantities of such materials are desperatel, 
ernment needed; in peace, very little yet the 
has to be kept open, for who know 


‘ > rt) _— RQ? Q))? 
For the 120 years following, from 1802 to 1922, Jaaaitiliaiiy- snciadincd 9 


the du Pont Company has been a manufacturer , 
| But how? The Chemical Engineer found the answer And 


vi’ id es > ) 'e > ‘ 1 ‘ i 
ot eX] | SIVES , P today, Cx] losives are | ut in the answer lies the key to the du Pont ( ompany’s family 
one of the family of du Pont products t] i 2 ral 
. he ‘ | ‘ , ol products For the products that Gu Pont makes are not 


, . un d product them has its root oO M 
And the reason is . . The Chemical Engineer! inrelated pr Each of them ha — a. 
another of the materials used in making explosives. 


It may be another use of the same materials, as in the 


lL. Che ' i rane Ns j bilit | 
| bil hemical Engineer is a strange mingling of abilitic manufacture of dyes. It may be a variation in process 
1 coupling of the man of science with the manutac in the case of Pyralin and Fabrikoid. It may be a product 


turing expert. He is a chemist who knows manufacturing like paints, varnishes, enamels, etc., in which the knowledas 
vell as his science, and who ca ike the chemist: of the Chemical | ngineer is needed, and the colors produced 

on the experimental scale and put them into in dyes may be used. It may be a product like ether 

luction on the larger scale of commerce. His province a long list of chemicals that other industries use, whicl 


tical transformation of matter from useless to iu Pont Company produces i wanufacturing it 
( ) mp. \ produces l da lle \ In ILS 


And he has brought into the world’s manufac products 
pro Wad 


1 new knowledge, a new set of abilities, that * 


itionized industry in the past generation — 
HUS, the seemingly unrelated products that 


lu Pont Company is O t the pioneers in develop 
bs tet carry the du Pont Oval are not strangers, but 
the (Chemical gineet sin s founding 
Pee ; ' brothers in the same family. They are not merely 
‘ 2 it eCTTIONU 
n building on the foundations of chemistry. for the diversions of peace, but the peace uses Of mate- 


facture of explosives called for increasingl\ higher rials that the country’s emergencies May require 
orms of chemical knowledge And in the early years of the du Pont Company to have at hand in over- 


century, the du Pont Company had come to have one flowing abundance 


the finest research staffs in the country, and in addition 
. This is one of a series of advertiser 
tatf of Chemical E-ngineers, men who knew manufacturing ’ bony 
5 that the public may have a clearer understanding 


well as chemistry of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and its pro 
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Continued from Page 50 
“‘Let me go!"’—her hands pulling. ‘If 
yu’re trying to be fu is 
‘‘T’ve said several times I’m not trying! 

Don’t pull. I’m going to hold you until 

I’ve said all I want to. Amelia, do you 

want to listen toa tale? Do you remember 

a day several years back when you tiptoed 

| high heels that 
floors above!--and 


into the stockroom—or 
could be heard two 
lipped him the tip?” 
‘““Yes,’’ Amelia replied tonelessly, ‘I 
remember. But es 
“Weil, that was my tip. I didn’t beat 
im out to the salesroom, but I followed 
him all right. And after that ~ 
paused as if in agreeable retrospection 
‘* After that?” she repeated wonderingly, 
amazed 
“Soon 


the floor. 


after that we were both put on 

And one day I happened to be 
on a cross wire when you passed him up 
word about some heavy customer making 
her way to the elevator. Also the style of 
talk to hand her. Perry got her. But, be- 
lieve me, every time afterward I saw Perry 
leave a desk phone and head for the ele 
I was right at his heels And 
rherefore I go. my 


vator doors 
often ahead of ’em! 
hare.”’ 
Oh—oh, you are making this up!” 
Amelia must have partly forgotten that 
he had just received a humiliating shocl 
W ide-eyed, mu h interested, her hands lax 
his hold as if she had forgotten that he 
up at the speaker 
up nothing! And afterward | 
around, hung around Just around 
! Or—you. | * 
‘You never did!” Her eye 
to their capacity 
‘IT may say without undue immodesty 


he went on, “‘that I'm a brighter chap thar 


held them, she gazed 
Make 
Perry 


were wide 


Perry Gramwell I can see, swallow and 
ligest a tip while he’s smoothing |} i 
to walk toward it. I listened 
ou listened on the ph one?” 
Plenty. Say, I’d know your voice ever 
vhen you put a fountain pen down your 


merely 


throat to disguise it 


Sometimes I 
imped Perry. Sometimes I c« 


n’t find 


i 


it what you’d told him; but having seen a 
rtain glow in your eyes while you were 
talking to him, I guessed something was ir 


the wind, so made deductior 
You— you made ‘3 


Tenaciously he retained the floor 
Which sometimes were wrong” heer 
illy—‘‘but more often right *Nother 
thing: I used to read all those books and 
rticle How to Succeed, and such—that 
you kept him supplied wit He didn’ 
read ‘em much; always left ’em in |} 
vercoat pocket, and I'd neak out to the 
atroom 
‘Oh, Gyp! Surely you didn’t!” 
Just a first,” he | astily explained, 


while my income was young and weal 
Of course after ] gota raise or two, so that 
board and shoes didn’t strip me, | simply 
looked at the title and went out and 
bought my own 


copie Once or twice you 


caused me to throw away good mone 
Amelia! One or two volumes weren't 


worth resting in an over ™™ 
W ide-eyed, she 
“‘And St. Louis! You were listening on 
e wire that day : 


“No, not that day 


vat pocke 
guessed something else, 


But I got a glimpse 
f your cheeks, red as apples, as you scooted 
floor. I knew something wa 
ip. So I chased Perry. | was half a block 
behind him when he got to the depot I 
didn’t collar, just my 
hat; had enough money in my pocket for 
mileage, not for supper. I had to get my 
hotel bill and return fare from Hammersor 
But he was willing to lend it. Said he liked 
hap who'd take a chance on no eats. By 
the way, Perry didn’t see me back of him 
the day coach on the way down, and he 
rted impudently with a pretty girl across 
ainle 


ff the sale 


take even a clean 


al i 
“Did he?” —sadly 





“He sure did.” 
For full three minutes Amelia Woolem, 
slim, pale, serious, digested what she had 
heard. Gyp looked down affectionately at 
her. Then she shook her dark head soberly 

“No, Gyp. I don’t think I had anything 
to do with it. Perry was r-right.’” She 
guiped. ‘‘Cream comes to the top—by 
itself. You would have found some other 
inspiration to rise.”’ 

“Some 
her “No 


you credit.”’ 


cream is terribly thin,” he told 


it was all you, Amelia. I give 


one ho her head again stubborr 
He still held her hand He took tighter 
hold 

‘Were you very fond of him?” Pauss 
" loo fond — 

“Oh—it wasn’t that I was so very 
fond ” With a forlorn burst of car 


dor ‘Sometimes I got sort of tired of 
spurring him up and on —it was such steady 
wo! And—and the years were dull a 
little But after I'd got well started 7 

Sure I see,” he said comfortingly 


“Once or twice I suspected that, Ame 
And it must have been a strain on you. He 
was pretty ordinary material.’ 

**Oh, I realized he wasn’t the best,” she 


t 


iaDor I can't he 


admitted, as if seeking any comfort for 
blasted plar and 
a a. 


ying 
“Mighty ordinary. I don’t mind telling 
you, Amelia, he isn’t going to get 


merso territory whe the Nd boy goe 
out to Calilorr a for h healt! I’m the 
ndividual but Perry does t know it yet 
How — how breathlessly did you 
do it? 
Gyp regarded her q il I 


i 

“Bu 

‘Wi Gyp, please d ! I’m the 
} a of gir of rr int i 
pa t 

I dor { k that 

How did i do it?’ tively 

Well he had a belated attack of 


I ae ‘ and reddened I’ve beer at 
Hammerson quite a while to recommend 
me You know he has or ly to sa} the word 
as to who shall wear his shoe And he said 
yesterday he guessed he'd have to do it to 
get rid of me and ive wha tle fa 

he th he had.”’ 

0 I see.” 

As secluded as a wooded nook, a co 
ator) corner or a country lane i 
he a ilf or at €¢ 1 of da But pre 
ent i porter complained, L ‘ white 
Tol have a heart! Day done and I got 

we awdust and sweep this green ve 
floor before I tackles po’kchoy 

Amelia said irrelevantl I—wl 
was an ¢ ape Gyp! If he’d actua isked 
me any e to get married, I'd thought 
t was the tl gformetodo. And : 

Oh, say! Gyp was amused Do 
thi I'd have ke hat piece of lerd 
pie crust hang a marriage tice e 4 j 

How would you have have sto 
him Ameli miled faint f 

Ol I'd have found a w I 
him Or pushed him dow in elevator 
haft. Or hit him with a piece of lead pipe 
Or told him I was going to. Idon’'t think I 
‘ ld have had to do anytl g but te 
him Some fellow are quick to take 


physical hint 
Amelia stared 


tainly 


And ther It cer 


will be a relief ne ghed ome 


where in the angle of two hatrac 

“What?” 

“Not to have to do a more spurring 
and up-and-on-ing For a man.’ Voices 
came smothered, while a_ porte ghed 
‘*Tt'll be nice to know a man can d } 
ow! purring nd liste ng 


i ‘ a 1] £ 
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Do You Anow Why 


Some Pianos sell for 1000 ? 





Others for only °300? 
Story «& Clark 
are saving this interesting 
FREE BOOK FOR YOU! 
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W ith over 400 names onthe market 
__ 8 you might easily be bewildered. 
== Write for this \ ti 
Instructive Book Today t rm 
thw Hi 1 ex] rs i fotime | F { ! 
; } \tr 
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Send for this instructive book. You 
will enjoy it! Mail the coupon below. 


Instruments of finest qualily since 18.57 
Priced within reach of every home 


The Story & Clark Piano Company 


Story & Clark Piano Company, Dept. C, 315-317 So.Wabash Ave 
Please send me FREI 


Name 
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a lam cx 


Chicago 
New York Brooklyn Philadelphia Piltsburgh Detroit 


, Chicago, IL 


Your Book, “How you can tell the difference in Pianos” 
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HATS hi MEN 


QUALITY 
without 
kh ayagance 
Cc 
UDDY October is the 


time for a velour or 
at the “‘big 


I 


beaver hat 
game’’, for the motor trip 


or ‘‘down to business’. 


Berg Velours, Beavers 
and Mixtures made by the 
Sta-Shape Process have the 
same shape-retaining qual- 
ities as Berg Felts. 

For thoroughbred style 
and ‘““quality without ex- 
travagance’’,ask for a Berg. 
Velours and Beavers $8 and up 

Mixtures $6 and up 


At men’s shops the nation over 


FE BERG & COMPANY“ 


NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


Factory: Orange, N.J., U. 8. A. 
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Mrs. Holcombe’s Boarder 


| ep winter a lady from the city was 


employed by Hardwick & Simmons. 
She was unable to obtain lodging with 
either of the two widows who keep regular 
boarders, and after one night in the hotel 
she went about town to find refuge in some 
private home. She was taken in by Mrs. 
Ed Holeombe, who has no children and 
does her own housework and has convic- 
tions concerning the duty of hospitality. 
She remained in the Holcombe home four 
months and three days. 

When she went away without giving the 
public an opportunity to Sena ber inten- 
tions or plans a few of the neighbor women 
called on Mrs. Holcombe to get the par- 
ticulars. 

“T have always held,” Mrs. Holeombe 
told them, ‘‘ that one who has had experience 
earns the right to express an opinion. And 
my opinion is that there is no house big 
enough to hold two women and one man. 
I have had my lesson, and now I am 
through. I wouldn’t keep a female boarder 
for a thousand dollars a month, not while 
Ed and I live in the same house, and their 
looks wouldn’t influence me a particle 
either. If they were young and pretty I 
would turn them away without waste of 
words, and if they were old and ugly I 
would do the same thing. A woman never 
gets too old and ugly to be a woman. 

“I took my boarder as a matter of duty 
to the community, but I have discovered 
that my duty to Ed is a matter of much 
greater importance. It is my opinion that 
no man on earth has sense enough to take 
care of himself in the presence of a woman 
who takes an interest in him, and Ed is no 
exception. 

“Ed is a good man and means no harm, 
but good intentions won’t keep a man from 
worrying the life out of the wife of his 
bosom. If another woman lets him know 
she thinks him smart or handsome he will 
forget that his wife has been telling him the 
same things for years, and neglect her to 
feed his conceit on flattery from a new 
source, 

“I don’t say that Ed was in love with 
our boarder. I know him inside and out, 
and my honest opinion is that no part of 
him was affected except his vanity. 

‘‘When our boarder first moved into the 
front bedroom she was a demure and retir- 
ing little thing, as most old maids are, and 
after the first day with her I concluded 
that she was harmless. She was skinny, and 
she used too much face powder, and she had 
a way of putting on airs and using words 
a lot bigger than the occasion demanded. 
I had ard Ed express his opinion of 
women of that sort, and I was so afraid that 
he would be annoyed by her that I cau- 
tioned him to remember that she was a sort 
of guest and to make things as pleasant as 
he could. I might have saved myself the 
effort. 

“He didn’t thaw out for a week or two, 
but acted so polite that he seemed a sort 
of stranger. The boarder probably sus- 

ected that he wasn’t being his natural self. 
Maybe his coldness was a ind of challenge 
to her. Anyway she began to pay atten- 
tion to him. 

“There wasn’t anything brazen or bold 
about it, and I confess that I rather sympa- 
thized with her at first. She asked his 


“Why, the lecture in Governor Brad- 
ford Hall,” Ellean explained. ‘About 
The Pobble Perfect Memory System. Hurry 
up! We'll be late!” 

E llean laid firm fingers round Mr. Man- 
ning’s wrist. 

**But I'm not going,” 
jected. 

“Yes, you are,” said Ellean, pulling him 
after her across the sidewalk. ‘“‘There 
aren't any tickets now, but I reserved the 
front row for friends, and I know we can 
squeeze you in somehow. You can pay me 
afterw ards.” 

“But 


Mr. Manning ob- 


* said Mr. Manning. 


By Robert Quillen 


opinion concerning a number of things he 
didn’t know anything about, and even went 
so far as to get up when he came into the 
room and offer her chair, as though he was 
a great man of some kind. 

“All of this was harmless enough, and 
when I saw that it was serving to make Ed 
more human I began to look forward to a 
poment winter, with Ed the same comfort 

e had always been, and a woman compan- 
ion for myself during the afternoons before 
Ed got home from the bank. 

“But she carried her campaign a little 
too far. She began to intimate that Ed 
was intellectual. She didn’t come right 
out and say that she was intellectual, but 
she talked of intellectuals in a familiar way, 
as though she was conscious of having 
something in common with them, and man- 

aged to give the impression that people 

© were not intellectual didn’t amount 
to very much. 

“One night as we were sitting by the fire, 
Ed reading his paper and me working on a 
age of embroidery, she looked up from 

er magazine and asked Ed if he didn’t find 
that brain work was more fatiguing than 
physical labor. I glanced at Ed out of the 
corner of my eye, and I was actually shocked 
to see how much the question pleased him. 
Ed’s work consists mainiy in adding up 
columns of figures. Of course that is brain 
work, but it had never before occurred to 
me that he might be an intellectual. I had 
noticed that lack of exercise was making 
him a little too fat, and when his face was 
unusually red after a good Sunday dinner 
I sometimes felt a little uneasy about his 
heart, but I had never suspected that he 
needed sympathy on account of brain 
fatigue. 

“She noticed the effect of her question, 
too, and I suppose she knew then that she 
had accomplished what she set out to do. 
At any rate, she pushed her advantage, and 
after that there was seldom an evening 
when I had a part in the conversation. Ed 
and the boarder sat there and talked about 
their minds and the intellectual life and 
that sort of thing, and half the time I 
couldn’t make heads or tails of what they 
were saying. 

“As a matter of fact, I doubt if Ed knew 
every time. It was all a pose with him, as 
it was with the boarder. If she had been 
a man Ed’s common sense would have con- 
demned the whole thing as silly. But as it 
was, he thought he was interested in the 
higher spheres of mental existence when he 
was simply interested in a woman whose 
flattery puffed him up and made him feel 
important, 

“I don’t blame the boarder. She was 
just a lonesome old maid, unconsciously 
hungering for a man of her own, and the 
free and easy atmosphere of our home got 
her into the habit of thinking she had about 
as much right to Ed as I had. And I don’t 
blame Ed either. 

“He is just a man, and did what any 
other man would have done under the cir- 
cumstances. 

“IT noticed that he got into the habit of 
calling her Jenny, as I did, and once she 
got interested in an intellectual argument 
with him and called him Ed. She didn’t 
seem to notice it, and neither did he, and 
so I pretended that I hadn't noticed it. 
But I got into the habit of watching them 
pretty close. I didn’t doubt Ed a bit, but I 


POBBLE & CO. 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“Come on!” said Ellean again, and drew 
him after her through the door of the Gov- 
ernor Bradford Hall. . 

Mr. Manning thought that never had a 
decent middle-aged lawyer been so hustled 
about. Then he reflected that after all he 
didn’t have anything that he needed to do 
that evening. At the thought of the front 
row, however, he rebelled. He tiptoed 
down the aisle for a little way behind El- 
lean, and then catching sight of a row that 
seemed somehow not + ed so crowded as 
most of the rows, he suddenly deserted her, 
and stepping across the feet of a lady who 
might, by her air, have been the empress 


couldn’t help feeling uneasy. When there 
is lightning in the air a body never knows 
where the next bolt will strike. 

“One Sunday afternoon when we were 
all at home I stepped over to the neighbor’s 
to borrow a little buttermilk to make bis- 
cuit for supper, and left them on opposite 
sides of the fire. The first neighbor I called 
on didn’t have the m‘lk to spare and I had 
to go another block. That was the reason 
I happened to come home the back way 
and come in by the dining-room door. As 
soon as I opened the door I saw them. They 
were standing at a front window, where 
they could see me returning and guard 
against surprise, and Ed had his arm round 
her. She was leaning against him, like a 
sick kitten to a hot brick, and the sight of 
them standing that way, courting behind 
my back, made me so mad I couldn’t 
speak. I slammed the door and they broke 
apart. 

‘‘My husband was so scared and shamed 
looking that I felt sorry for him, but the 
boarder looked me in the eye in a cool and 
tantalizing way, as though proud of the fact 
that she had won Ed away from me and 
feeling inclined to ask me what I was going 
to do about it. 

“‘T didn’t do anything for a while. I went 
on out to the kitchen to put away the milk 
and cool off. And then as soon as I felt 
able to talk sarcastic without losing my 
temper and making a fool of myself I went 
back into the room where they were. They 
were sitting on opposite sides of the fire- 
place, and I could see at a glance that they 
were not in a good humor with each other. 
When folks get into trouble the feeling of 
comradeship is usually sacrificed to a de- 
sire to shift responsibility and dodge pun- 
ishment. 

“T looked at the boarder and smiled, and 
I said to her: ‘Jenny, the intellectual life 
doesn’t seem to be good for Ed’s morals. It 
seems to give him strange notions about 
the privilege of hugging creatures of the 
opposite sex. Now I don’t especially ob- 
ject to his hugging unmarried females who 
advertise the fact that they desire hugging, 
but I’m afraid his character isn’t strong 
enough to stand the wear and tear of asso- 
ciation with women of that sort. I have 
only the kindest of feelings for you, and 
I’m not the least bit jealous. If you could 
win Ed away from me I wouldn’t touch 
him with a ten-foot pole. But I know you 
can’t. 

“*He is just interested in you because 
you are a new kind of female. If you should 
stay on here Ed would probably get tired 
of you before Christmas, but I wouldn't 
enjoy the experiment a great deal, and | 
have an idea it will be best for all ‘of us if 
you find another place to board.’ 

“She has been gone a week now, but Ed 
hasn't got to feeling respectable yet. It 
wasn’t that he had done anything bad, but 
he felt that he had made a fool of himself, 
and he knew that I knew it. 

‘*He loves me now just as he always 
did, and is a little more easily managed, 
being humble and affectionate almost past 
belief when I happen to speak of Jenny, 
which I frequently do. 

“TI got through this experience without a 
scandal, but one time is enough for me. 
Hospitality is one thing, and daring a 
woman to win your husband away from 
you is a horse of another color.” 


over all the western isles, pressed himself 
firmly down between her and a pale young 
man on the other side. Ellean, unconscious 
of his absence until it was too late, sank 
panting between Mr. Gibson Mylls and 
Mr. Stanley Barker in the front row that 
had been reserved for friends. 

Mr. Manning whispered to the stout im- 
perial presence at his side. 

“Who's lecturing?” he asked her. 

“*Sh- h- h!” said she helpfully. “‘He’s 
coming.’ 

Mr. J. Scott Manning, Sr., looked up. 
The door at the back of the stage swung 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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World-Wide Wireless 


from every Postal Telegraph Office and Call Box 





og MERICAN business men realize that world 


4) competition, as well as domestic, was never 
oF Xe keener —that the rewards will go to those 
who intelligently use every honorable medium of prog- 
ress and success. 

The modern medium of international business and 
personal communication is World-Wide Wireless, 
which, through an arrangement recently perfected by 
the Radio Corporation of America with the Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Company, is now made available 
from all parts of the United States to Europe, Africa, 
India, and the Near East 


Via RGA 
over the Postal Telegraph land lines 


The biggest and most successful banking houses in New York 
and San Francisco for several years have been stimulating their 
foreign business through the World-Wide Wireless of the Radio 
Corporation of America. Business men in distant cities, having 
New York connections, have even telephoned their messages, 
directing that they go forward as Radiograms and thus receive 
instant attention. 

You will find that radio is a stimulant in obtaining business 
abroad. European business men are using radio extensively to 
communicate with their business connections here and in other 
distant countries. 

Nation-wide access to the powerful radio sending stations of 
the Radio Corporation of America is now provided over the land 
lines of the Postal Telegraph. You can telephone your Radiogram 
to any of their offices, or use their call box, or step into the nearest 
office and send your message. You will be instantly in touch with 
the foreign capitals of the world through World-Wide Wireless. 













NOTE: In New York, San Francisco and Washington, the 
Radio Corporation of America will continue as hereto 


fore to maintain its own collection and distribution system 
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ne Wall Street is called “The 


City.” Top hats and frock coats, quite 
in order there, are seldom seen in White 
chapel, with its dense swarms of tenement 
dwellers, its raucous cries and its pitiful 
squalor. Piccadilly and the Strand, with 
their theatres and their shows and crowde t 
streets, buses moving heavily but skillfully 
through the most congested traffic in the 
world, are half-brothers to Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue There, as in fashionable 
Rotten Row, or around the Parliament 
buildings on the Embankment, or shopping 
in Bond Street, you *re surprised at the 
number of visiting Americans you run 
across. And at 64 Broad Street, New Yor 
where the Central Radio office of 1 
Radio Corporation of America is located 

the link to the world’s powerful send 
ing station the radio operat t think of 
London as “right acre the street 

© i, 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

open, and through it, tall and slender and 
very much at ease, appeared J. Scott 
Manning, Jr. For a single well-caleulated 
instant he stood framed there in the open- 
ing; then he stepped quickly forward to 
the edge of the platform. There was a little 
gust of well-bred approval, from very well- 
gloved hands 

Mr. Manning, Sr., did not join in the ap- 
plause. He puffed his cheeks several times 
in and out according to his custom when 
he was angry or nervous or excited, and 
giared at all whom it might concern 

In the row behind him a woman leaned 
across and whispered to her neighbor. 

Ian't he good-looking?” she said 

Her neighbor admitted that he was 
Mr. Manning was not prepared to admit 
anything. Presently, however, he allowed 
himeaelf to look at Seott to see what he did 
look like. He remembered that people 
often used to say how much Scott resem 
bled his father 

At the moment when he looked, Scott 
was smiling, and the smile made delightful 
little crinkles round his eyes. At another 
time Mr. Manning would have been rather 
glad to own Seott as his son. But here 
now Mr. Manning puffed his cheeks 

und out again, and hunched himself 
about in his seat until the portly presence 
at hie left and the pale young man at his 
right wriggled too partly in sympathy, 
and partly because the row was too well 
filled for anyone to wriggle by himself 

Meantime Seott entirely unhconac hous of 
his father's presence, had begun to lecture 
With «a pleasant mixture of humor and 
wrousnes he told an interested audience 
it could learn poetry, and spell, and 
and remember telephone 
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Entire without volition on his part 
Mr Manning found himself thinking that 
thie was not so bad, and that if it weren't 
for mixing up the name of Manning with 
tomfoolery and for every 

But of course you couldn't 
get away from that. He noticed that Scott 
was carrying his audience with him. When 
he wanted them to laugh, people laughed 

Then Mr. Manning said to Rimmel that 
after all it was a very ordinary perform 
Anybody, he said, could think up a 
few clever things in advance, and then 
stand up and say them. It didn’t show 
that Seott was particularly fitted to be a 
lawyer 

Mr. Manning crossed his right knee over 
his left knee and folded his hands on top of 
the pile; then he crossed his left knee over 
his right knee and put his hands down at his 
then he set both his feet firmly on 
the floor and glared at Scott and was very 
uncomfortable 
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The lecture was more than half over be- 
fore Scott saw his father. Perhaps it was 
the very intensity of Mr. Manning’s glare 
that drew his eyes that way; i aps he 
was conscientiously trying to look some- 
where besides at Ellean. However that 
may have been, the glare of J. Scott Man- 
ning, Sr., and the pleasant conversa- 
tional glance of J. Scott Manning, Jr., met. 
For the barest perceptible moment Scott 
paused. 

Then he looked full down at his father 
again--and smiled. There was a wicked 
twinkle in his eyes. 

Scott began a new paragraph. 

“The Pobble Perfect Memory System,” 
he said, “is of untold value to the profes- 
sional man. No matter how good a doctor 
or lawyer or merchant chief he may be, he 
will be a better doctor or lawyer when he 
has constructed in his mind the hundred 
perfect Pobble pigeonholes, and is able to 
place safely within them the store of infor- 
mation of which he must constantly be 
master.” 

Mr. Manning snorted 

“Think what it would mean to the 
physician,” said Seott, “to be able to re- 
member with ease and promptness all his 
patients, all their symptoms, all the dis- 
eases with which these symptoms are 
connected, all the epidemics which these 
diseases have occasioned, all ” 

Mr. Manning snorted again. He snorted 
out loud. Miss Aurelia Pennington in the 
front row leaned forward a barely percepti- 
ble fraction from the line of the perpendicu- 
lar and tried to see who had done it. In 
Miss Pennington's experience people were 
not accustomed to snort in the Governor 
Bradford Hall 

“Think what.it would mean to the law- 
ver,” said Seott with relish, “to have con 
stantly at hand complete information in 
regard to all the cases te is handling, all the 
cases he has ever handled, and all the cases 
in all the law books. Because of the intri- 
cate masses of detail with which he is con- 
cerned, no lawyer should be without The 
Pobble Perfect Metaory System. He can 
do anything by means of association. He 
ean, for instance, fix in his mind the details 
of a revolting criminal case by saying to 
himself 


*The victim of a murder foul, 
Eatelle was hanged with a roller tow'l.’ 


Or he may recall the situation in a divorce 


suit by reciting: 


‘Mr. Fair 

Hit Mra. Fair 
With a chair 
And pulled her hair. 
Wre. Fair 

W ants to tear 
Apart the pair.’ 


Mr. J. Seott Manning, Sr., recog- 
nized the outlines of two of the 
cases with which he was at that 
very time engaged, and he could 
bear no more. He snorted again. 
He not only snorted out loud but he 
snorted as loud as he could. And 
as he snorted he sprang violently 
to his feet. His face wore the pur- 
slish hue of one about to burst. 

hen he did burst, 


October 21,1922 


“Bosh!” he shouted into the sacred 
silence of the Governor Bradford Hall. 
“Rubbish! Rot! You don’t know what 
you're talking about!” 

There was a kind of quiver through the 
atmosphere of the Governor Bradford Hall; 
in less well-bred assemblies it would have 
been almost a murmur. Everywhere well- 
bred heads strove for a manner of adjust- 
ment that would make it possible to see 
behind them without really turning round; 
the corners of well-bred eyes angled for a 
glimpse of the outrage. Ellean turned her- 
self round and stared frankly. Then she 
half rose, and made a violent gesture indica- 
tive of her wish to have Mr. Manning sit 
down and keep still. No single member of 
the well-bred audience failed to take note 
of this maneuver. 

But Scott was apparently unmoved by 
the interruption. 

“No,” he said in a su 
tone that filled Mr. enter with fresh 
fury —“no, it is not besh. It is not rubbish 
It is not rot. And I know perfectly what I 
am talking about. I am talking about The 
Pobble Perfect Memory System. I have 
gone into it thoroughly. I - 

Mr. Manning lost contro! of himself as 
thoroughly as if he had never been a lawyer 
in his fife 

“I don't care what you're talking about!" 
he bellowed. 

“No,” said Scott reasonably, “I don’t 
suppose you do. I wish you did.” 

He did not raise his voice in the least, 
and as a result Mr. Manning’s voice 
sounded even louder than it was really 
The whole thing was unfair. If Scott had 
grown angry his father could have shouted 
him down in a minute; if he had argued his 
father could have outargued him. But 
Seott did not argue; he stated. Mr. Man- 
ning descended to feeble repetition. 

“You don’t know what you're talking 
about,’’ he said. 

“Yes,” said Scott gently, “I do. I wish 
you did. I wish you knew as much about 
The Pobble Perfect Memory System as 
I do ” 

It was the one thing too much. 

Mr. Manning suddenly hurled himself 
across the broad imperial lap, and into the 
aisle. His cheeks were puffed out as far as 
they would go, and his face was apoplectic. 
He strode down toward the front of the 
hall, and he shook both fists in the air over 
his head and shouted as he strode. 

“Look here!" he shouted. ‘Look here! 
I won't stand this! Who do you think I am 
anyway?" He addressed himself to the 
Continued on Page 59 
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“This Episode Was Prearranged for the 
Purpose of Giving a Practical Demon: 
stration of the Advantages of The 
Pobbie Perfect Memory System. My 
Father Has Very Kindly Consented to 
Assist Me in Carrying Out My Plans"’ 
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In One, Two, Three and Five Pound Sizes 


22 
Selected Varieties of our Finest Confections 
For those who like a great variety, the 
Choice Box itself is admirably suited, 
containing: 


Milk Chocolate Honey Nougats 
Chocolate Creme de Menthe 
Chipped Molasses and Chocolate 
Supreme Jordan Almonds 
Glace Honey Nougats 
Milk Chocolate Maple Cream Walnut 
Chocolate Maple Nougat 
Peppermint Stick Bitter Sweet 
Clustered Filberts in Milk Chocolate 
Chocolate Cream Milk Chocolate 
Chocolate Nut Flakes 
Filberts in Cream Milk Chocolate 
Chocolate Peppermint Patties 
French Caramels 
Strawberries in Cream, Chocolate Dipped 
Treasure Milk Chocolates 
Chocolate Cocoanuts in Molasses 
Walnut Marshmallow Milk Chocolates 
Supreme Jelly Strings 
Milk Chocolate Butterscotch 
Maple Cream Bitter Sweets 
Super-Vanilla Bitter Sweets 


FELLOW likes to know, without ask 
A ing, the particular kinds of candies 
and flowers preferred by the one girl. To 
be exactly right in this respect lends your 
gift an additional charm and gives you 
distinction in her sight. 


Here is a novel and interesting way to find 
out, once and for all, the kinds of candy 
she really likes best. And at the same 
time pay her a delicate compliment, giving 
her the little extra amount of attention 
that girls appreciate 


Johnston’s Choice Box disposes of the 
whole matter for you in a delightful mannet 


It contains 22 selected kinds of the finest 
chocolates and other confections we have 
made in 74 years of candy making. 


The name of each piece of candy is plainly 
printed on a card exactly underneath the 
piece. When you lift out a piece you see 





CHOCOLATES 







the name. So, just note the kinds she 
seems to like the best, look at the card, 
and remember the name 


In Johnston's Choice Box comes Johnston's 
Choice Book, which lists the contents of 
the most popular Johnston boxes. If sh 
is fond of marshmallow caramels, Roman 
nougats, apricot squares, or chocolate 

dipped strawberries in cream, the Choice 
Book shows you how to get the com 
binations she prefers, instead of just saying 
“A box of chocolates” next time you buy 
candy for her. 

For instance, the Choice Book lists the 1 

delicious flavors contained in Johnston 

“Chocolates Extraordinary.” And so on 


It is, indeed, “strange that no on 
thought of this before.” 

You will find the Choice Box it 
good stores. If any dealer cannot supply 


most 


you, use this coupon, but send no mone; 


JOHNSTON'S, Milwaukee 


Send me a one-pound Johnston Choic 
I enclose m voney, but will pay the po 
$1.25 when he delivers it 
» 
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WON'T TIP OVER IN THE POCKET 
$275.00 and up 


D.G.P.Ultrathin, even thinner thanthe Verithi: 

Made only with Dietrich Gruen Extra Precisior 

movement. Solid green or white gold or platinum 
$275.00 to $650.00 

V-734 (in box) Ulera gold filled, Precision move 

ment. Green gold . . $70.00; white . . $75.0 


*) 
Ha Mans Own Cuoice 


The new Gruen Pentagon is just the kind of watch 
that a man likes to buy for himself. 


oo ~- 


It is an ideal gift because it meets so perfectly the choice of the 
man who receives it. 


Scientifically built for real timekeeping service, the Pentagon is 
more than a fine timepiece. It is the last word in beauty and dis- 
tinctive design, with a certain masculine touch admired by men 
of discriminating taste. 


No illustration can do it justice. Ask a Gruen jeweler in your city 
to let you see it. If you don’t know his name, write us. 


GRUEN WATCHMAKERS GUILD, Time Hill, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


. Canadian Branch, Toronto 
$r00.00 Verithin Pentagon Masters in the art of watchmaking since 1874 


V-204 (above) Precision movement 


Solid green gold 
in 18 ke. solid white and green gold $135.00 G GILD 
With 19 and 21 jewel Precision movements 
y $115.00 to $225.00 


Look for the Gruen Service Emblem displayed by leading Jewelers 
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(Continued from Page 56 
audience. “I’m J. Scott Mapning, the law- 
yer, and I don’t care who’knows it, and 
I’m a good lawyer if I do say so. How many 
cases do you think I handled last year? 
What? A good many cases I handled. And 
how many do you think I lost?” Mr. 
Manning brandished himself in his son’s 
face. “One! One, I tell you! One! And you 
talk to me about your system! You want 
me to study your Perfect Piffle System! 
You -” 

“Pobble,”’ Scott corrected him gently. 

Mr. Manning, who might soon have 
shown signs of stopping for a minute, was 
roused to fresh efforts. He pulled himself 
together and turned toward the primly 
breathless audience. He appealed to them 
all in the name of reason and of the law. 
He said that he never forgot a name, that 
he never forgot a face, that he never forgot 
anything that he wanted to remember. 

Scott let him finish everything that he 
had to say before he spoke. It was charac- 
teristic of Scott’s method to make what he 
had to say seem so important that it could 
afford to wait. 

“IT know you're a good lawyer,” 
at last when his turn came. 
of you.” 

Mr. Manning had sufficiently recovered 
his legal wisdom to be aware that he had no 
possible ground of attack, and was wisely 
silent. 

“What I say,”’ Scott went on, “is that 
you might have been a better lawyer with 
the help of The Pobble Perfect Memory 
System. I may be a better lawyer because 
of my acquaintance with it. If you had 
been familiar with it you might have won 
that other case.’ 

Then he leaned forward 
over the reading desk. 

“T’ll bet you, dad,” he said, “that you 
can't tell me right now all the details of 
th rat i. ase and wherein lay the fatal flaw.” 

“Yes, I can,” said Mr. Manning. 

He opened his mouth to begin—to tell 
them the whole thing from the beginning 
to prove once for all that he didn’t need any 
kind of system for his memory. And then 
amazingly he found himself unable to say a 
word. He fumbled for his handkerchief 
and mopped his face. He tried again. 
Then the truth crashed down upon him; 
he had forgotten. 

“That case ’ he said. 

But he knew all the time that it was no 
use. 

“Ah,” said Scott reasonably, “‘you see 
you can’t. I can.’ He turned to the audi- 
ence. “That is the way it always is,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘ People think that they know 
things, but in a moment of excitement—of 
great emotional stress—they may slip en- 
tirely from the memory. Such accidents 
are provided for by the one hundred perfect 
Pobble pigeonholes. Let me tell you briefly 
about that case. It was, I believe, the 
Cutter case.” 

He turned back to his father for con- 
firmation. 

Mr. Manning was at 
silence. He nodded. 

‘The Cutter case,” Scott repeated. “I 
remember Mr. Cutter’s name by associating 
it with his profession. Mr. Cutter is a 
barber. Mr. Cutter left his automobile 
beside the road in the evening and it was 
run into and wrecked. Mr. Cutter claimed 
damages. The suit was lost because it 
could not be proved that the red tail light 
on Mr. Cutter’s car was lighted. Now the 
whole thing turns round a point of memory. 
If Mr. Cutter had accustomed himself by 
the use of The Pobble Perfect Memory 
System to say whenever he alighted from 
his ear: 


he said 
“I’m proud 


confidentially 


jast reduced to 


‘Never fail 
To light the tail’ 


one of two things would have happened: 
Either he would have lighted it and his 
car would not have been hit; or he would 
have lighted it, and would have remem- 
bered that he lighted it, and would have 
been able to collect damages. Isn't that 
so?” 


Mr. Manning mopped his face again. 


“Well, by Jove!”” he muttered. “Well, 
by Jove!” 
Se ott turned again’ to his father. 
“‘Isn’t that so?”’ he repeated. 
“Well, by Jove!” said Mr. Manning 


again. 

This was understood by all present to 
indicate assent. 

And then while Mr. Manning still stood 
gasping and mopping his forehead, and the 
others sat rigid with their well-bred attempt 





not to miss anything and yet not to seem 
too interested, Scott addressed himself 
again to his audience. 

“Probably most of you have already 
guessed,”” he said amazingly, ‘‘that this 
episode was prearranged for the purpose of 
giving a practical demonstration of the ad- 

vantages of The Pobble Perfect Memory 

System. My father has very kindly con- 
sented to assist me in carrying out my 
plans.” 

Scott bowed in the direction of his father. 
Mr. Manning, before he was aware, found 
himself bowing back in the direction of his 
son. Onee done, it was too late to help it. 

Members of the audience, too, nodded to 
one another brightly, with the air of those 
who had of course known it all the time. 

Scott closed his speech with a few well- 
chosen sentences. He discussed briefly the 
psychology of excitemer.t and its effect on 
the memory; mentioned the ever-present 
need of The Pobble Perfect Memory Sys- 
tem, and summed up its advantages. While 
he talked Mr. Manning still stood at the 
front of the Governor Bradford Hall, ex- 
actly as his bow had left him. He had 
never spent a more utterly dazed ten min- 
utes. By the time it was over he was al- 
most ready to believe that he had, in very 
truth, as Scott said, kindly consented to 
assist. Perhaps if he had not been a lawyer 
himself he would have believed it entirely. 

And then at last the lecture was over, 
and there was a great burst of applause. It 
was evident that many people had removed 
their gloves in order to make more noise. 
Such a thing had not happened in the Gov- 
ernor Bradford Hall since before the Civil 

Var. 

Scott bowed in reply, and smiled—his 
bewildering smile. And then somehow, in 
the most natural way in the world, Mr. J. 
Scott Manning, Sr., was standing beside 
him, bowing, too, and beaming on everyone 
at once. It had occurred to Mr. Manning 
that his son was a success 

“By Jove!” he kept muttering to him- 
self over and over. ‘‘ What a lawyer he will 
make. By Jove!” 

Ellean, of course, was the first member 
of the audience to reach the little flight of 
steps that led to the stage. 

She arrived just in time to see Mr. Man- 
ning shaking Scott violently by the hand, 
and to hear him saying, “ Well, my boy, if 
you’re bound to succeed at something. it 
might just as well be at the law. I guess 
can still afford to see you through the last 
year at law school.” 

“You don’t need to,” 
him. 

Scott took a slip of paper from his pocket 
At the top it said “‘ Profits."”. Under “ Prof- 
its” it said “General, brass, nails, cake.’ 
Ellean peeped at it over his shoulder 

“Did you really make all that?” she 
cried. “Isn’t that wonderful?” 

Mr. Manning caught the slip of paper 
out of Scott’s fingers and looked at it. Then 
his smooth legal-looking face’ began to 
grow fairly mottled with excitement 

“Do you mean to say,” he shouted, 
“that you made any such amount?” 

“Yes,” said Scott. “‘ Do you mean to say 
that you can read it?” 

Mr. Manning looked sheepish. Then he 
reached into his pocket and drew out a de 
luxe edition of The Pobble Perfect Memory 
System. 

“She sold it to me,” 
cated Ellean. 

Scott turned to her accusingly. 

“You never told me,”’ he said. 

“T didn’t know it,” said Ellean. ‘At 
least I knew I sold him one, but I didn’t 
know that he was your father. I thought 
he was Mr. Shipman.” 

“I said my name was Manning,” he ob- 
jected. 

He began to puff his cheeks in and out a 


said Ellean beside 


he said, and indi 


little; no one had ever accused Mr. J. Scott 
Manning, Sr., of appearing under a false 
name. 


And then suddenly Ellean laughed—her 
high, clear, pealing laugh. 

“Oh, I know now what’s the matter,’ 
she said. “I remembered your name by 
The Pobble Perfect Memory System. I 
associated Manning with manning a ship, 
and then when I wanted to remember it 
I thought of Shipman.”” Then she laughed 
again. ‘“‘Do you remember,” she said, 
“that I sold you that copy for your son?” 


vir 
ISS AURELIA PENNINGTON had 
them all out to the Pennington place 
at Brandlewaite for a supper party in 
Scott’s honor. Scott drove Mr. Manning 
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and Miss Aurelia out in his car; Ellean 
took Gib and Stan with her. Once Mr. 
Manning leaned over and said to his son 
that he had been a great success. But 
Scott, with his eyes fixed gloomily on the 
whiz of dust that indicated the where- 
abouts of Miss Ellean Pennington with 
Gib and Stan, muttered something about 
his not being so successful as he wished 
he was—not by a darned sight. 

After the supper they all gathered again 
on the huge brick terrace at the side of the 
house. Miss Aurelia Pennington sat per- 
pendicularly in a straight-backed chair. 
Mr. Manning sat opposite her. He was 
telling her that of course sometimes in the 
past Scott had been a little bit willful and 
independent, but that he had the makings 
of great things in him. 

Miss Aurelia Pennington was waiting 
with a respectable degree of patience for 
him to finish in order that she might say 
that of course sometimes Ellean had been 
a little bit impetuous, but that lately she 
had been more settled in her demeanor, 
and that she would make someone an ex- 
cellent wife. 

At the other end of the terrace Ellean 
had flounced down on a quaint upright 
settle built against the wall. Mr. Gibson 
Mylls and Mr. Stanley Barker were ranged 
in front of her. Scott lingered uneasily in 
the middle distance. 

“And now,” said Ellean gleefully, “I’m 
going to award the Grand Prize. Stan, 
how many copies of The Pobble Perfect 
Memory Sy=.em did you sell?”’ 

Mr. Stanley Barker made the curious 
upward gesture with his hands. 

“Four thousand,” he said with conscious 
pride. 

Ellean was visibly impressed. 

“Good and faithful servant,” 
“Gib, what about you?” 

Mr. Gibson Mylls touched his small 
mustache with an affectionate forefinger. 
“I sold four thousand too,” he said. 

There was asensation. Ellean, of course, 
recovered first. 

“It’s a tie,”’ she said. “All we can do is 
to divide the Grand Prize.” 

Mr. Gibson Mylls and Mr. Stanley 
jarker and Mr. J. Scott Manning, Jr., all 
looked at one another; they: were shocked 

“Oh, I say,” said Mr. Mylls uneasily, 
“that isn’t done, you know.” 

“It’s got to be,” said Ellean. “‘And 
that makes me think—I haven't told you 
yet what the Grand Prize is. It’s the 
business and goodwill and agency and 
everything for The Pobble Perfect Memory 
System. I forgot to ask you if I could, 
Scott, but you said yourself you didn’t 
know what to do with it. Stan, you and 
Gib’ll have to be partners.” 

“But, look here,”” said Stan the daunt- 
less. “‘ You said that you’d marry the one 
that sold the most copies of The Pobble 
System.” 

Ellean waved him away, 
half angry. 

“Look here, Stan,’ she said. ‘That 
joke’s worn out.” 

“But you said so,” he persisted, 

Two pink spots appeared in 
‘ heeks. 

“I didn’t say so,”” she flashed at him. 
“T never said so. You said so, And I told 
you that I didn’t mean anything of the 
kind and asked you if I was a pony to go to 
the highest bidder. Didn’t I, Gib?” 

“Yes,” said Gib. “ But, Ellean—listen 
we always had an understanding is 

“We didn’t,” Ellean contradicted him. 
“T never had an understanding in my life 
I can’t help what my aunt and your father 
may have understood while you and I were 
shaking rattles in our cradles.” 

“Then you mean,” said Scott huskily, 


she said. 


half laughing, 


Ellean’s 


“that you're not going to marry either of 
the mm?” 
“Of course I do,”’ said Ellean. “I never 


was going to marry either of them.” 
Scott took an uncertain step forwi ard 
‘Then you me “an,” he said, “‘am |—do 
you 


“Of course I love you,”’ said Ellean 
rather crossly. “I thought you knew it 
Do you suppose I'd stay in the city all 


summer and sell your silly old books if 
I didn’t love you?’ 

Scott gave a litt 

“Ellean!”’ 

But she slipped away from the hands 
that he put out to her, and ran across the 
terrace toward the steps 

“Oh, Scott,” she cried, ‘not here before 
all these people! Come on down in the 
rose garden.” 


le stifled « ry. 


THE END 
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The Six 40 Touring’ 


$1195 


“MOON 


Again Moon engineers have achieved dis- 
tinction. This new offering brings to lovers 
of individuality another series combining the 
well-known qualities of Moon craftsmanship 
with a new daring and elegance that keeps 
Moon cars in the forefront of public favor. 


Advanced style and design are especially 
noticeable in this new series of 1923. 


Moon success in 1922 has shattered all pre- 


vious records—one month's production now 
equals six months’ production two years ago. 
The year ahead gives even greater promise. 


People just naturally turn to the Moon— 
it’s the car they instinctively want to own 
—to drive—to be seen. in. 


Famed for its distinctiveness—noted for its 
performance and durability—the Moon com- 
pletely answers the spirit of the day. 


MOON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
Founded 1907 by Joseph W. Moon 


Comprising an unusually attractive and complete line 
of open and closed models from which to choose. 


5-Ppdssenger Tour ing 
Tourlux 
Coupe . 


Six-40 
Six-40 
Six-40 
Six-40 
Six-58 
Six-58 
Six-58 


The Six 58 
7 Passenger Sedan 


7-passenger Touring 
~Sport Touring 


5-passenger four-door Sedan 
5-passenger Touring . 


. $1,195 
1,445 

‘w--. ee 
. 1,005 

. 1,785 

. 1,785 
1,835 


“The Sx FO 
Tourlux 


{ Polished aluminum body rails and tr unk rack; Sux Disteel uM heels, 

two mounted on side; cowl lamps; individual steps and fenders) 

7-passenger Sedan .. 2,485 

Four-door Petite Touring Sedan ............ 2,485 
Prices f. o. b. St. Lowis 
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transactions, but to suggest a tax that I as 
an experienced stock operator felt was 
neither unfair nor unintelligent. I didn’t 
want Uncle Sam to kill the goose that 
could lay so many golden eggs with fair 
treatment. Possibly my lack of success 
not only irritated me but made me pessi- 
mistie over the future of an unfairly taxed 
business. But I'll tell you exactly what 
happened. 

“At the beginning of the bull market I 
thought well of the outlook in both the 
steel trade and the copper market, and I 
therefore felt bullish on stocks of both 
groups. So I started to accumulate some 
of them. I an by buying five thousand 
shares of Utah Copper, and stopped be- 
cause it didn’t act right. That is, it did 
not behave as it should have behaved to 
make me feel I was wise in buying it. I 
think the price was around 114. I also 
started to buy U. S. Steel at almost the 
same price. I bought in all twenty thou- 
sand shares the first day because it did act 
right. I followed the method I have de- 
scribed to you. 

“Steel continued to act right and I 
therefore continued to accumulate it until 
I was carrying seventy-two thousand shares 
of it in all. But my holdings of Utah Cop- 
per consisted of my initial purchase. I 
never got above the five thousand shares. 
Its behavior did not encourage me to do 
more with it. 

“You know what happened. We had a 
big bull movement. I knew the market 
was going up. General conditions were 
favorable. Even after stocks had gone up 
considerable and my paper profit was not 
to be sneezed at, the tape kept trumpetin 
‘Not yet! Not yet! Not yet!’ When 1 
arrived in Washington the tape was still 
saying that to me. Of course I had no in- 
tention of increasing my line at that. late 
day, even though I was still bullish. At 
the same time, the market was plainly 
going my way and there was no occasion 
for me to sit in front of a quotation board 
all day in hourly expectation of getting a 
tip to get out. Before the clarion call to 
retreat came—barring an utterly unex- 
pected catastrophe, of course—the market 
would hesitate or otherwise prepare me for 
a reversal of the speculative situation. 
That was the reason why I went blithely 
about my business with congressmen. 

**At the same time, prices kept going up, 
and that meant that the end of the bull 
market was drawing nearer. I did not look 
for the end on any fixed date. That was 
something quite beyond my power to de- 
termine. But I needn’t tell you that I was 
on the watch for the tip-off. I always 
am anyhow. It has become a matter of 
business habit with me.” 


Turning Paper Profits Into Money 


“T cannot swear to it, but I rather sus- 
pect that the day before I sold out, seeing 
the high prices made me think of the mag- 
nitude of my paper profit as well as of the 
line I was carrying, and, later on, of my 
vain efforts to induce our legislators to 
deal fairly and intelligently by Wall Street. 
That was probably the way and the time 
the seed was sown within me. The sub- 
conscious mind worked on it all night. 
In the morning I thought of the market 
and began to wonder how it would act that 
day. I naturally went down to the office, 
and there I saw not so much that prices 
were still higher and that I had a satisfying 
profit, but that there was agreat big market 
with a tremendous power of absorption. 
I could sell any amount of stock in that 
market; and, of course, when a man who 
is carrying his full line of stocks has a big 
profit he must be on the watch for an 
opportunity to change his paper profit into 
actual cash. He should try to lose as little 
of the profit as possible during the swap. 
As I have told you several times, experience 
has taught me that a man can always find 
an opportunity to make his profits real and 
that this opportunity usually comes at the 
end of amove. That isn’t tape reading or a 
hunch. 

“Of course when I found that morning 
a market in which I could sell out all my 
stocks without any trouble I did so, When 
you are selling out it is no wiser or braver 
to sell fifty shares than fifty thousand; but 
fifty shares you can sell in the dullest 
market without breaking the price, and 
fifty thousand shares of a single stock is a 


(Continued from Page 19) 


different proposition. And though seventy- 
two thousand shares of U.S. Steel may not 
seem a colossal line to sell, you can’t always 
sell that much without losing some of that 
profit that looks so nice on paper when you 
figure it out, and that hurts as much to 
lose as if you actually had it safe in bank. 

“T had a profit of about one million five 
hundred thousand dollars and I grabbed 
it while the grabbing was good. But that 
wasn’t the principal reason for thinking 
that I did the right thing in selling out 
when I did. The market proved it for me, 
and that was indeed a source of satisfac- 
tion tome. How? This way: I succeeded 
in selling my entire line of seventy-two 
thousand shares of U. S. Steel at a price 
which averaged me just one point from the 
top of the day and of the movement. It 
proved that I was right, to the minute. 
But when, on the very same hour of the 
very same day, I came to sell my five thou- 
sand Utah Copper, the price broke five 
points. Please recall that I began buying 
both stocks at the same time and that I 
acted wisely in increasing my line of U. S. 
Steel from twenty thousand shares to fifty 
thousand and equally wisely in not increas- 
ing my line of Utah from the original five 
thousand shares. The reason why I didn’t 
sell out my Utah Copper before was that 
I was bullish on the copper trade and it 
was a bull market in stocks and I didn’t 
think that Utah would hurt me much, even 
if I didn’t make a killing in it. But as for 
hunches, there weren’t any. I scold out for 
a reason that I have always found to be a 
mighty good reason. My entire business 
career has been nothing but education— 
that is, training to fit me for doing some of 
the very things that my friends call hunches 
and find so difficult to explain because they 
think they come out of a clear sky.” 


Cashing In on Experience 


“The training of a stock trader is like a 
medical education. The physician has to 
spend long years learning anatomy, physi- 
ology, materia medica and collaterai sub- 
jects by the dozen. He learns the theory 
and then proceeds to devote his life to the 
practice. He observes and classifies all 
saree of patholegieg phenomena. He learns 
to diagnose his diagnosis is correct- 
and that depends upon the accuracy of his 
observation—he ought to do pretty well in 
his treatment, always keeping in mind, of 
course, that human fallibility and the 
utterly unforeseen will keep him from 
scoring 100 per cent of bull’s-eyes. And 
then, as he gains in experience, he learns 
not only to o the right thing but to do it 
og y, so that many people will! think 

he does it instinctively. It really isn’t 
automatism. It is that he has diagnosed 
the case according to his observations of 
such cases during a period of many years; 
and naturally, after he has diagnosed it, he 
can only treat it in the way that experience 
has taught him is the proper treatment. 
You can transmit knowledge—that is, your 
particular collection of card-indexed facts 
but not your experience. A man may 
know what to do, and lose money—if he 
doesn’t do it quickly enough. 

“Observation, experience, memory and 
mathematics—these are what the success- 
ful trader must depend on. He must not 
only observe accurately but remember at 
all times what he has observed. He can- 
not bet on the unreasonable or on the 
unexpected, however strong his personal 
convictions may be about man’s unreason- 
ableness or however certain he may feel that 
the unexpected happens very frequently. 
He must bet always on probabilities—that 
is, try to anticipate them. Years of prac- 
tice at the game, of constant study, of al- 
ways remembering enable the trader to act 
on the instant, both when the unexpected 
happens and when the expected comes to 
pass. 

“A man can have great mathematical 
ability and an unusual power of accurate 
observation and yet fail in speculation 
unless he also possesses the experience and 
the memory. And then, like the physician 
who keeps up with the advances of science, 
the wise trader never ceases to study gen- 
eral conditions, to keep track of develop- 
ments everywhere that are likely to affect 
or influence the course of the various 
markets. After years at the game it be- 
comes a habit to keep posted. He acts 
almost automatically. He acquires the 
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invaluable professional attitude, and that | 
enables him to beat the game—at times! | 
This difference between the professional | 


and the amateur or occasional trader can- 
not be overemphasized. 
stance, 


money on a mathematical basis. I mean, 


it makes its money by dealing with facts | 


and figures. 


“When I told you that a trader has to | 


keep posted to the minute and that he 
must take a purely professional attitude 
toward all markets and all developments, 


I merely meant to emphasize again that | 
hunches and the mysterious ticker sense | 
haven’t very much to do with success. Of | 


course it often happens that an experi- 
enced trader acts so quickly that he hasn't 
time to give all his reasons in advance 


but, nevertheless, they are good and suffi- | 


cient reasons, because they are based on 
facts collected by him in his years of work- 
ing and thinking and seeing things from 


the angle of the professional, to whom | 


everything that comes to his mill is grist. 


Let me illustrate what I mean by the pro- | 


fessional attitude. 


“TI keep track of the commodities mar- | | 
It is a habit of years. As you | 

know, the government reports indicated a | 
winter-wheat crop about the same as last | 


kets always. 


year, oe a bigger spring-wheat crop than 
in 1921. The condition was much better 
and we ‘probably will have an earlier har- 
vest than usual. When I got the figures of 
condition and I saw what we might expect 
in the way of yield—mathematics—I also 
thought at once of the coal miners’ strike 
and the railroad shopmen’s strike. I 
couldn't help thinking of them because my 
mind always thinks of all developments 


that have a bearing on the markets. It | 


instantly struck me that the strike, which 
had already affected the movement of 
freight everywhere, 
yrices adversely. I figured this way: 
here was bound to be considerable delay 
in merias winter wheat to market by rea- 
son of the strike-crippled transportation 
facilities, and by the time those improved 
the spring-wheat crop would be ready to 
move. That meant that when the railroads 
were able to move wheat in quantity they 
would be bringing in both crops together 
the delayed winter and the early spring 
wheat—and that would mean a vast quan- 
tity of wheat pouring into the market at 
one fell swoop. Such being the facts of the 
case—the obvious probabili 
ers, who would know and figure as I did, 
would not bull wheat for a while. They 
would not feel like buying it unless the 
price declined to such figures as made the 
purchase of wheat a good investment. 
With no buying power in the market the 
price ought to go down. Thinking the way 
I did I must find whether I was right or not. 
As old Pat Hearne used to remark, ‘You 
can only tell after you bet.’ Between 
being bearish and selling there is no need 
to waste time.’ 


Market Symptoms 


“Experience has taught me that the way 
a market behaves is an excellent guide for 
an operator to follow. It is like taking a 
patient’s temperature and pulse or noting 
the color of the eyeballs and the coating of 
the tongue, 

“Now ordinarily a man ought to be able 
to buy or sell a million bushels of wheat 
within 14 cent. On this day I sold 250,000 
bushels to test the market for timeliness. 
The price went down '4 cent. Then, since 
the reaction did not definitely tell me all I 
wished to know, I sold another quarter of 
a million bushels. I noticed that it was 
taken in driblets 
in lots of ten or fifteen thousand bushels 
instead of being taken in two or three 
transactions, which would have been the 
normal way. 
pathic buying the price went down 1'4 
cents on my selling. Now I need not waste 
time pointing out that the way in which 
the market took my wheat, and the dis- 
proportionate decline on my selling, told 
me that there was no buying power there. 


I find, for in- | 
that memory and mathematics | 
help me very much. Wall Street makes its | 





must affect wheat | 


ties—the trad- 


that is, the buying was | 


In addition to the homeo- | 


Such being the case, what was the only | 


thing to do? 
Following the dictates of experience may 
possibly fool you now and then. But not 
following them invariably makes an ass of 
you. So I sold two million bushels, and the 


Of course, to sell a lot more. | 


Ep 
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A low shoe that 
heightens the 


pleasure of walking 


RISP October days— the 
(tne of autumn in. the 
air—can you enjoy a long 
walk or are you still hobbling 


around in toe-cramping, 
pointed shoes ? 


narrow- 


Fall into the free swinging 
stride that marks the wearer of 
Educators—the shoes that ‘‘let 


the feet grow as they should.” 


This dignified, good-looking, 
tan Educator is 
built for foot-comfort 

Wear Educa 
foot-troubles 
shoe, the 
and for your family 


scientifically 


tors and get rid of 
It’s the sensible 
correct shoe, for you 

Find the Educator store neat 
you and get Educators fer the 
whole family. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, tnc., 14 High St., Besien, Mass 
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How Sundstrand reached 
new levels in 
Adding Machine Efficiency 


USINESS moves swiftly. 

It is because Sundstrand 

has moved swiftly with busi- 

ness that Standard Oil Co., 

Sears Roebuck & Co., Interna- 

tional Harvester Co., and many 

other leaders use 15 to 100 
Sundstrands each. 

Sundstrand’s brilliant record 
includes the perfection of simple 
10-key operation and a logical, 
natural keyboard. This permits 
greater specd and saves lost 
hand motion. Sundstrand de- 
veloped light weight, ideal shape 
and convenient size. You com- 
fortably carry it to any desk or 
job. Sundstrand originated 
complete one-hand control. 
Your left hand is always free to 
follow figures or turn checks. 

Sundstrand also developed 
automatic column selection— 
originated better correction 
facilities—perfected simple, 
rapid multiplication and visible 
writing. 

These and other Sundstrand 
features are today widely dis- 
cussed. Their complete success 
is now conceded. That they es- 
tablish new standards is proved 
beyond question. ‘The re- 
orders tell the story.”’ 

Let us show you. Write for free 
book and leaflet—‘‘Testimony.”’ 


Sundstrand Adding Machine Co. 
Rockford, HL, U. S. A. 
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rice went down some more. A few -~ 
ater the market’s behavior practically 
compelled me to sell an additional two 
million bushels, and the price declined 
Still a few days later wheat 
started to break badly and slumped off six 
cents a bushel. And it didn’t stop there. 
It has been going down, with short-lived 
rallies. 

“Now, I didn’t follow a hunch. Nobody 
gave me atip. It was my habitual or pro- 
fessional mental attitude toward the com- 
modities markets that gave me the profit, 
and that attitude came from my years at 
this business. I study because my business 
is to trade. The moment the tape told me 
that I was on the right track my business 
duty was to increase my line. I did. That 
is all there is to it. 

“T have found that experience is apt to 
be a steady dividend payer in this game, 
and that observation gives you the best 
tips of all. The behavior of a certain stock 
is all you need at times. You observe it. 
Then experience shows you how to profit 
by variations from the usual—that is, from 
the probable. For example, we know that 
all stocks do not move one way together, 
but that all the stocks of a froup will move 
up in a bull market and down in a bear 
market. This is a commonplace of specula- 
tion. It is the commonest of all self-given 
tips, and the commission houses are well 
aware of it and pass it on to any customer 
who has not thought of it himself; I mean 
the advice to trade in those stocks which 
have | behind other stocks of the same 

oup. Thus, if U. S. Steel goes up, it is 
ogically assumed that it is only a matter 
of time when Crucible or Republic or 
Bethlehem will follow suit. Trade condi- 
tions and prospects should work equally 
with all stocks of a group and the prosperity 
should be shared by all. On the theory, 
corroborated by experience times without 
number, that every dog has his day in the 
market, the public will buy A. B. Stee! be- 
cause it has not advanced while C. D. Steel 
and X.Y. Steel have gone up. 

“T never buy a stock, even in a bull 
market, if it doesn’t act as it ought to act 
in that kind of market. I have sometimes 
bought a stock during an undoubted bull 
market and found out that other stocks in 
the same group were not acting bullishly, 
and I have sold out my stock. Why? 
Experience tells me that it is not wise to 
buck against what I may call the mani- 
fest group tendency. I cannot expect to 
play certainties only. I must reckon on 
»robabilities —and anticipate them. An old 
Coslanr once said to me: ‘If I am walking 
along a railroad track and I see a train 
coming toward me at sixty miles an hour, 
do I keep on walking on the ties? Friend, 
I sidestep. And I do not even pat myself 
on the back for being so wise and prudent.’” 


The Lame Duck Among the Motors 


“Last year, after the general bull move- 
ment was well under way, I noticed that 
one stock in a certain group was not going 
with the rest of the group, though the group 
with that one exception was going with the 
rest of the market. I was long a very fair 
amount of Blackwood Motors. Everybody 
knew that the company was — a very 
big business. The price was rising from one 
to three points a day and the public was 
coming in more and more. This naturally 
centered attention on the motor group, and 


| one after another the various motor stocks 


began to go up. One of them, however, 
persistently held back, and that was Ches- 
ter. It lagged behind the others so that it 
was not long before it made people talk. 
The low price of Chester and its apathy 





were contrasted with the strength and 
| activity in Blackwood and other motor 

stocks, and the public, logically enough, 
| listened to the touts and tipsters and wise- 
| acres and began to buy Chester on the 
theory that it must presently move up with 
the rest of the group. 

“Instead of going up on this moderate 

iblie buying, Chester actually declined. 


<< naa - me >| p 
ADDING AND FIGURING MACHINE | Now it would have been no job to put it up 


Sales and Service Stations 
throughout the.Unitred States 


Only 10 keys to operate 


| in that bull market, considering that Black- 
| wood, a stock of the same group, was one 
of the sensational leaders of the general ad- 
vance. The other motor stocks were fol- 
lowing Blackwood and we heard of nothing 
but the wonderful improvement in the de- 
mand for automobiles of all kinds, and the 
record output. 
“Tt was thus plain that the inside clique 
| in Chester were not doing any of the things 
that inside cliques invariably do in a bull 
market. For this failure to do the usual 
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thing there might be two reasons. Perhaps 
the insiders did not put it up because they 
wished to accumulate more stock before 
ee the price, but this was an un- 
tenable theory if you analyzed the volume 
and character of the trading in Chester. 
The other reason was that they did not put 
it up because they were afraid of getting 
stuck if they tried and therefore would not 
buy it at prevailing prices, notwithstanding 
the upward tendency of the entire list in 
general and of the motor group in par- 
ticular. 

“When the men who ought to want a 
stock don’t want it, why should I want it? 
I figured that no matter how prosperous 
other automobile companies might be, it 
was a cinch to sell Chester short. Experi- 
ence has taught me to beware of buying a 
stock that refuses to follow the group 
leader. 

“I easily established the fact that not 
only there was no inside buying but that 
there was actually inside selling. There 
were other symptomatic warnings against 
buying Chester, though all I required was 
its inconsistent market behavior. It was 
again the tape that tipped me off, and that 
was why I sold Chester short. One day not 
very long afterward the stock broke wide 
open. Later on we learned—officially, as 
it were—that insiders had indeed been 
selling it, knowing full well that the con- 
dition of the company was not good. 
The reason, as usual, was disclosed after the 
break. But the warning came before the 
break. I don’t look out for breaks; I look 
out for the warnings. I didn’t know what 
was the trouble with Chester, but neither 
did I follow a hunch. I merely knew that 
something must be wrong because the tape 
said, ‘Sell it!’”’ 


Ups and Downs of Guiana Gold 


“Only the other day we had what the 
newspapers called a sensational movement 
in Guiana Gold. After selling on the curb 
at 50 or close to it, it was fisted on the 
Stock Exchange. It started there at 
around 35, began to go down and finally 
broke 20. 

“Now I'd never have called that break 
sensational, because it was fully to be ex- 
= If you had asked you would have 
earned the history of the company. No 
end of people knew it. It was told to me 
as follows: A syndicate was formed con- 
sisting of half a dozen extremely well- 
known capitalists and a prominent banking 
house. One of the members was the head 
of the Belle Isle Exploration Company, 
which advanced over ten million dollars 
cash and received in return bonds and two 
hundred and fifty thousand shares out of 
a total of one million shares of the Guiana 
Gold Mine Company. The stock went on 
a dividend basis and it was mighty well 
advertised. The Belle Isle people thought 
it well to cash in, and gave a call on their 
two hundred and fifty thousand shares to 
the bankers, who arranged to try to market 
that stock and some of their own holdings 
as well. They thought of intrusting the 
market manipulation to a professional, 
whose fee was to be one-third of the profits 
from the sale of the two hundred and fifty 
thousand shares above 36. I understand 
that the agreement was drawn up and 
ready to be signed, but at the last mo- 
ment the bankers decided to undertake the 
marketing themselves and save the fee. 
So they organized an inside pool. The 
bankers had a call on the Belle Isle hold- 
ings of two hundred and fifty thousand at 
36. They put this in at 41. That is, in- 
siders paid their own banking colleagues a 
five-point profit to start with. I don’t know 
whether they knew it or not. 

“It is perfectly plain that to the bank- 
ers the operation had every semblance of a 
cinch. We had run into a bull market and 
the stock of the group to which Guiana 
Gold belonged was among the market 
leaders. The company was making big 
profits and paying regular dividends. This 
together with the high character of the 
re made the public regard Guiana 
almost as an investment stock. I was told 
that about four hundred thousand shares 
were sold to the public all the way up to 47. 

“The gold group was very strong. But 
presently Guiana began to sag. It de- 
clined ten points. That was all right if the 
pool was marketing stock. But pretty soon 
the Street began to hear that things were 
not altogether satisfactory and the property 
was not bearing out the high expectations 
of the promoters. Then, of course, the rea- 
son for the decline became plain. But 
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before the reason was known I had the 
warning and had taken steps to test the 
market for Guiana. The stock was acting 
pretty much as Chester Motors did. I soid 
Guiana. The price went down. I sold more. 
The price went still lower. The stock was 
repeating the performance of Chester and of 
a dozen other stocks whose clinical history 
I remembered. The tape plainly told me 
that there was something wrong—some- 
thing that kept insiders from buying it 

insiders who knew exactly why they should 
not buy their own stock in a bull market. 
On the other hand, outsiders, who did not 
know, were now buying because, having 
sold at 45 and higher, the stock looked 
cheap at 35 and lower. The dividend was 
still being paid. The stock was a bargain. 

“Then the news came. It reached me, 
as important market news often does, be- 
fore it reached the public. But the con- 
firmation of the reports of striking barren 
rock instead of rich ore merely gave me the 
reason for the earlier inside selling. I my- 
self didn’t sell on the news. I had sold long 
before, on the stock’s behavior. My con- 
cern with it was not philosophical. I ama 
trader and therefore looked for one sign 
inside buying. There wasn’t any. I didn’t 
have to know why the insiders did not 
think enough of their own stock to buy it 
on the decline. It was enough that their 
market plans plainly did not include 
further manipulation for the rise. That 
made it a cinch to sell the stock short. 
The public had bought almost a half 
million shares, and the only change in 
ownership possible was from one set of 
ignorant outsiders who would sell in the 
hope of stopping losses to another set of 
ignorant outsiders who might buy in the 
hope of making money. 

“T am not telling you this to moralize 
on the public’s losses through their buying 
of Guiana or on my profit through my sell- 
ing of it, but to emphasize how important 
the study of group behavior is and how 
its lessons are disregarded by inadequately 
equipped traders, big and little. And it is 
not only in the stock market that the tape 
warns you. It blows the whistle quite as 
loudly in grain or cotton. 

“TI had an interesting experience in 
cotton. I was bearish on stocks and put 
out a moderate short line. At the same 
time I sold cotton short, fifty thousand 
bales. My stock deal proved profitable 
and I neglected my cotton. The first thing 
I knew I had a loss of two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars on my fifty thousand 
bales. As I said, my stock deal was so 
interesting and I was doing so well in it 
that I did not wish to take my mind off it. 
Whenever I thought of cotton I just said 
to myself, ‘I’ll wait for a reaction and 
cover.’ The price would react a little, but 
before I could decide to take my loss and 
cover, the price would rally again and go 
higher than ever. So I’d decide again to 
wait a little, and I’d go back to my stock 
deal and confine my attention to that. 
Finally, I closed out my stocks at a very 
handsome profit and went away to Hot 
Springs for a rest and a holiday.” 


A Million to the Bad 


“That really was the first time that I had 
my mind free to deal with the problem 
of my losing deal in cotton. The trade had 
gone against me. There were times when 
it almost looked as if I might win out. 
I noticed that whenever anybody sold 
heavily there was a good reaction. But, 
almost instantly the price would rally and 
make a new high for the move. 

“Finally, by the time I had been in Hot 
Springs a few days, I was a million to the 
bad and no let-up in the rising tendency. 
I thought over all I had done and had not 
done and I said to myself, ‘I must be 
wrong!’ With me, to feel that I am wrong 
and to decide to get out are practically one 
process. So I covered, at a loss of about 
one million. 

“The next morning I was playing golf 
and not thinking of anything else. I had 
made my play in cotton. I had been 
wrong. I had paid for being wrong and 
the receipted bill was in my pocket. I had 
no more concern with the cotton market 
than I have at this moment. When I went 
back to the hotel for luncheon I stopped 
at the broker’s office and took a look at the 
quotations. Just habit. I saw that cotton 
had gone off fifty points. That wasn’t 
anything. But I also noticed that it had 
not rallied as it had been in the habit of 
doing for weeks. I think I told you how, 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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| 10,000,000 Miles a Year 
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To the Truck Owners of America 


Whether you own one motor truck or a fleet of 300, investigate 
Veedol. Do as the Fifth Avenue Coach Company does. 
Put it through the most rigid tests your service manager can 
devise. Then, compare the results with the oil you are now using. 


TIDE WATER OIL SALES CORPORATION, 11 Broadway, New York 
Veedol oils and greases are sold throughout the world 


Resist 
deadly 
heat and 
friction 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
when I was short of it, it would react only 
to rally as soon as the pressure of the par- 
ticular selling that had depressed it eased 
up. It indicated that the line of least 
resistance was upward. That was true for 
weeks and it had cost me a million to shut 
my eyes to it. 

‘Now, however, the reason that had 
made me take my big loss and cover was no 
longer a good reason, since there had not 
been the usual prompt and vigorous rally. 
So I sold ten thousand bales and waited. 
Pretty soon the market went off fifty 
points. I waited a little while longer. 
There was no rally. I had got pretty 
hungry by now, so I went into the dining 
room and ordered my luncheon. Before 
the waiter could serve it I jumped up, 
went to the broker's office, saw that there 
had been no rally and so sold ten thousand 
bales more. I waited a little and had the 
pleasure of seeing the price decline forty 
points more. That showed me I was trad- 
ing correctly, so I returned to the dining 
room, ate my luncheon and went back to 
the broker’s. There was no rally in cotton 
that day. That very night I left Hot 
Springs. 

“Tt was all very well to play golf, but I 
had been wrong in cotton in selling when 
I did and in covering when I did. I simply 
had to get back on the job and be where 
I could trade in comfort. The way the 
market took my first ten thousand bales 
made me sell the second ten thousand, and 
the way the market took the second made 
me certain the turn had come. It was the 
ee I in behavior. 

“Well, I reached Washington, went to 
my hic oD office, which was in charge of 
my friend Tucker. While I was there the 
market went down some more. I was more 
confident of being right now than I had 
been of being wrong before. So I sold 
forty thousand bales, and the market went 
off seventy-five points. It showed that 
there was no support there. That night the 
market closed still lower. The old buying 
power was plainly gone. There was no 
telling at what level that power would 
again develop, but I felt confident of the 
wisdom of my position. The next morning 
I left Washington for New York by motor. 
There was no need to hurry. 

“When we got to Philadelphia I drove to 
a broker's office. I saw that there was the 
very dickens to pay in the cotton market. 
Prices had broken badly and there was a 
small-sized panic on. I didn’t wait to get 
to New York. I called up my brokers on 
the long distance and covered my shorts. 
As soon as I got my reports and found 
that I had practically made up my previous 
loss I motored on to New York without 
having to stop en route to see any more 
quotations. 


Milking the Market 


“Some friends who were with me in Hot 
Springs talk to this day of the way I 
jumped up from the luncheon table to sell 
that second lot of ten thousand bales. 
But again, that clearly was not a hunch. 
It was an impulse that came from the con- 
viction that the time to sell cotton had 
now come, however great my mistake had 
been before. I had to take advantage of 
it. It was my chance. The subconscious 
mind probably went on working, reaching 
conclusions for me. The decision to sell 
in Washington was the result of my ob- 
servation. My years of experience in trad- 
ing told me that the line of least resistance 
had changed from up to down. 

“‘T bore the cotton market no grudge for 
taking a million dollars out of me and I did 
not hate myself for making a mistake of 
that caliber any more than I felt proud of 
covering in Philadelphia and making up 
my loss. My trading mind concerns itself 
with trading problems, and I think I am 
justified in asserting that I made up my 
first loss because I had the experience and 
the memory. 

“History repeats itself all the time in 
Wall Street. Do you remember a story I 
told you about covering my shorts at the 
time Stratton had corn cornered? Well, I 
used practically the same tactics in the 
stock, market. The stock was Tropical 
Trading. I have made money bulling it and 
also bearing it. It always was an active 
stock and a favorite with adventurous 
traders. The inside coterie has been ac- 


cused time and again by the newspapers 
of being more concerned over the fluctua- 
tions in the stock than with encouraging 
permanent 


investment in it. The other 
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day one of the ablest brokers I know as- 
serted that not even Daniel Drew, in 
Erie, or H. O. Havemeyer, in Sugar, devel- 
oped so perfect a method for milking the 
market for a steck as President Mulligan 
and his friends have done in Tropical Trad- 
ing. Many times they have encouraged 
the bears to sell T. T. short and then have 
proceeded to squeeze them with business- 
like thoroughness. There was no more 
vindictiveness about the process than is 
felt by a buzz saw—and no more squeam- 
ishness either. 

“Why do the room traders who have 
suffered so often from the loaded dice of 
the insiders continue to go up against the 
game? Well, for one thing they like action, 
and they certainly get it in Tropical Trad- 
ing. No prolonged spells of dullness. No 
reasons asked and none given. No time 
wasted. No patience strained by waiting 
for the tipped movement to begin. Always 
enough stock to go around—except when 
the short interest is enough to make it 
worth while. One born every minute! 

“Tt so happened sometime ago that I 
was in Florida on my usual winter vaca- 
tion. I was fishing and enjoying myself 
without any thought of the markets except- 
ing when we received a batch of news- 
papers. One morning, when the semiweekly 
mail came in, I looked at the stock quota- 
tions and saw that Tropical Trading was 
selling at 155. The last time I'd seen a 
quotation in it, I think, was around 140. 
My opinion was that we were going into a 
bear market and I was biding my time 
before going short of stocks. But there 
was no mad rush. That was why I was 
fishing and out of hearing of the ticker. 
I knew that I’d be back home when the 
real call came and that nothing that I did 
or failed to do would hurry matters a bit.” 


The Bear Raid on T. T. 


‘The behavior of Tropical Trading was 
the outstanding feature of the market ac- 
cording to the newspapers I got that morn- 
ing. It served to crystallize my general 
bearishness because I thought it particu- 
larly asinine for the T. T. insiders to run up 
the price in the face of the heaviness of the 
general list. There are times when the 
milking process must be suspended. What 
is abnormal is seldom a desirable factor in a 
trader’s calculations, and it looked to me as 
if the marking up of that stock were a capi- 
tal blunder. Nobody can make blunders 
of that magnitude with impunity; at least 
not in the stock market. 

“After I got through reading the news- 
papers I went back to my fishing, but I 
kept thinking of what the insiders in Tropi- 
cal Trading were trying to.do. That they 
were bound to fail was as certain as that a 
man is bound to smash himseif if he jumps 
from the roof of a twenty-story building 
without a parachute. I couldn't think of 
anything else, and finally I gave up trying 
to fish and sent off a telegram to my bro- 
kers to sell two thousand shares of T. T. at 
the market. After o I was able to go 
back to my fishing. I did pretty well. 

‘That afternoon I received the reply to 
my telegram by special courier. My bro- 
kers reported that they had sold the two 
thousand shares of Tropical Trading at 
153. So far so good. I was selling short on 
a declining market, which was as it should 
be. But I could not fish any more. It was 
too far away from a quotation board after I 
began to think of all the reasons why 
Tropical Trading should go down instead 
of going up on inside manipulation. It was 
worse than useless for me to stay in my 
fishing camp, so I returned to Palm Beach; 
or, rather, to the direct wire to New York. 

‘The moment I got to Palm Beach and 
saw what the misguided insiders were still 
trying to do, I let them have a second lot of 
two thousand T.T. Back came the report 
and I shot another two-thousand-shares 
selling order at them. The market behaved 
excellently —that is, it declined on my sell- 
ing. Everything being satisfactory I went 
out and had a chair ride. But I wasn’t 


happy. The more I thought the unhappier 
it made me to think that I hadn’t sold 
more. So back I went to the broker's 


office and sold another two thousand shares. 
“I was happy only when I was selling 
that stock. Presently I was short ten thou- 
sand shares. Then I decided to return to 
New York. I had business todo now. My 
fishing I would do some other time. 
‘*When I arrived in New York I made it 
a point to get a line on the company’s busi- 
ness, actual and prospective, and I was 
thereby strengthened in my belief that the 
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jacking 
advance was justified neither by the tone of 
the general market nor by the company's 
earnings. I had begun to sell the stock 


short because experience told me that the | 


insiders were doing an unwise thing. I con- 
tinued my short selling because the com- 
pany’s condition must make the price go 
down. 

“The rise, illogical and ill-timed though 
it was, had deve loped some public following 
and this doubtless encouraged the insiders 
to pursue their unwise tactics. Therefore I 
sold more stock. The insiders ceased their 
folly. So I tested the market again and 
again, in accordance with my trading meth- 
ods, until finally I was short thirty thou- 


sand shares of the stock of the Tropi- 
cal Trading Company. By then the price 
was 133. 


“T had been warned that the T.T. insid- 
ers knew the exact whereabouts of every 
stock certificate and the precise dimensions 
and identity of the short interest, as well as 
other facts of tactical importance. They 
were able men and shrewd to advise. Alto- 
gether it was a dangerous combination to 
go up against. But facts are facts and the 
strongest of all allies are conditions 

“Of course, on the way down from 153 to 
133 the short interest had grown, and the 
public that buys on reactions began to 
argue as usual: That stock had been con- 
sidered a good buy at 153 and higher. Now 
twenty points lower, 
much better buy. 
dend rate, same 
Bargain! 

“The public’s purchases reduced the 
floating supply, and the insiders, knowing 
that a lot of room traders were short, thought 
the time propitious for a squeezing. The 
price was duly run up to 150. I dare say 
there 
pat. Why shouldn't I? 


Same stock, same divi- 
officers, same business. 


The insiders might 


know that a short line of thirty thousand | 


shares had not been taken in, but why 
should that frighten me? The reasons 
that had impelled me to begin selling at 


153 and keep at it on the way down to | 


133 not only still existed but were stronger 
than ever. The insiders might desire to 
force me to cover, but they adduced no 
convincing arguments. Fundamental con- 
ditions were fighting for me. It was not 
difficult to be both fearless and patient. 
I have told you that a speculator must 
have faith in himself and in his judgment. 
The late Dickson G. Watts, ex-president 
of the New York Cotton Exchange, and 


famous author of Speculation as a Fine | 


Art, says that courage in a speculator is 
merely confidence to act on the decision 
of his mind. With me, I cannot fear to be 
wrong because I never think I am wrong 
until I am proved wrong. In fact, I am 
uncomfortable unless I am capitalizing my 
experience. The course of the market does 
not necessarily prove me wrong. It is the 
character of the advance—or of the de- 
cline--that determines for me the correct- 
ness or the fallacy of my market position 
I can only rise by knowledge. If I fall it 
must be by my own blunders.” 


Livingston's Tactics Analyzed 


‘There was nothing in the character of 
the rally from 133 to 150 to frighten me 


into covering, and presently the stock, as | 


was to be expected, began to decline 
It broke 140 before the inside clique began 
to give it support. Their buying was 
coincident with a flood of bull rumors 
about the stock. The company, 


the earnings justified an increase in the 
regular dividend rate. Also, the short in- 
terest was said to be perfectly huge and the 
squeeze of the century was about to be 
inflicted on the bear party in general and 
in particular on 
was more than overextended. I couldn't 
begin to tell you all I heard as they ran the 
price up ten points. 

‘The manipulation was not particularly 
alarming to me, but when the price touched 
149 I decided that it was not wise to let 
the Street accept as true all the bull state- 
ments that were floating around. Of course 
there was nothing that I or any other rank 
outsider could say that would carry con- 
viction either to the frightened shorts or to 
those credulous customers of commission 
houses that trade on hearsay tips. The 
most effective retort courteous is that 
which the tape alone can print People 
will believe that when they will not be- 
lieve an affidavit from any living man, 


insiders had been worse than reckless in | 
up the price at a time when such an | 


it was necessarily a | 


was plenty of covering, but I stayed | 







we heard, | 
was making perfectly fabulous profits, and | 


a certain operator who | 
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Osteo -Tarsal 


(PATENTED) 


The Supreme 
Walking Shoe for 


Women, Misses 


and Children 


“Correctly Guides the Foot” 


Especially indorsed by the 
National Physical Education Board 
Y. W.C.A. 


“Arch Guide” 
One of the famous Queen 
Quality OSTEO-TAR.- 
SAL (Patented) boot 
styles in Black “Shoe- 
Soap" Kid, Chippendale 
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QUEEN QUALITY Agency— 
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The Vesta 
Indestructible Isolator 


Showing how the Isolators 
lock the plates apart in 
Vesta Batteries 


What Isolators do in 
Vesta Batteries 


AR OWNERS, replacing their “original 
equipment” batteries with -he Vesta, have 
good reasons for their preference. They 

know that the Vesta “costs less per month of 
service.” Further, they know why. 


One of the “whys” is an exclusive and patented 
Vesta feature—Isolators. Isolators lock the plates 
of the Vesta battery apart, space them at exact 
intervals, and hold them rigid, thus protecting 
against short circuits. 


In ordinary batteries, the action of the battery 
in service often causes plates to buckle—usually 
at the corners. The separator is cut through, 
resulting in a short circuit—a dead cell. Vesta 
Isolators, located at the four corners of each plate, 
effectually prevent this. 


In the Vesta Battery an Impregnated Wood Mat 
is used between plates, which are held apart by 


the Isolators. There is no strain on these mats. 
They permit an unimpeded flow of current be- 
tween plates, and their impregnation with a 
special chemical prevents “treeing.” 

Any of our 3,500 service stations will gladly 

explain these features more fully. These stations 

render service impartially on all makes of batteries 
VESTA BATTERY CORPORATION, CHICAGO 


There ave Special A" and “ B’’ Vesta Batteries for your Radio Set, too 


VESTA 


STORAGE BATTERY .. 
Costs Less Per Month of Service 





| much less one from a chap who is short 


| thirty thousand shares. So 


| supply as 
| I did not propose to put my head into the 
| noose so obligingly held open for me; 
| second rally was really an urgent invita- 


| my purpose was achieved. 
| ers—-and the customers of the commission 
| houses who had listened to the uncon- 


| 110, below par; 
| One day when the entire market was ex- 


| and 


} 


I used the 
same tactics that I did at the time of the 
Stratton corner in corn, when I sold oats to 
make the traders bearish on corn. Ex- 
perience and memory again. 

“When the insiders jacked up the price 
of Tropical Trading with a view to fright- 
ening the shorts I didn’t try to check the 
rise by selling that stock. I was already 
short thirty thousand shares of it, whic 
was as big a percentage of the floating 
thought it wise to be short of. 


the 
tion. What I did when T. T. touched 149 


was to sell about ten thousand shares of 
| Equatorial Commercial Corporation. This 


| company owned a large block of Tropical 


Trading stock. 

“Equatorial Commercial, which was not 
as active a stock as T. T., broke badly on 
my selling, as I had foreseen, and of course 
When the trad- 


tradicted bull dope on T, T.—saw that the 
rise in Tropical synchronized with aoe 


| selling and a sharp break in Equatoria 


they naturally concluded that the strength 
of T. T. was merely a blind, a smoke 
screen, a manipulated advance obviously 
designed to facilitate inside liquidation in 
Equatorial Commercial, which was the 
largest holder of T. T. stock. It must be 
both long stock and inside stock in Equa- 
torial, because no outsider would dream of 


| selling so much short stock at the very 


moment when Tropical Trading was so 
very strong. So the wise traders seeing the 
significant inside selling in Equatorial Com- 
mercial promptly sold Tropical Trading 
and checked the rise in that stock, the 
insiders very properly not wishing to take 
all the stock that was pressed for sale. The 


| moment the insiders took away their sup- 


port the price of T. T. declined. The trad- 


| ers and principal commission houses now 
| sold some Equatorial also, and I took in my 
| short line in that at a small profit. 
| sold it to make money out of the operation, 


I hadn't 


but to check the rise in T. T 
“Time and again the Tropical Trading 


| insiders and their hard-working publicity 
| man flooded the street with all manner of 


bull items and tried to put up the price. 


| And every time they did I sold Equatorial 
Commercial short and 


covered it when 
T. T. reacted and carried E. C. with it. 


| It took the wind out of the manipulators’ 
| sails. 
| to 125 and the short interest really grew so 
| big that the insiders were enabled to run 


The price of T. T. finally went down 


it up twenty or twenty-five points. This 


| time it was a legitimate enough drive 
| against an 


overextended short interest; 
but though I foresaw the rally I did not 
cover, not wishing to lose my position. 
Before Equatorial Commercial could ad- 
vance in sympathy with the rise in T. T. 
I sold a raft of it short—with the usual 
results, and gave the lie to the bull talk 
in T. T., which had got quite boisterous 
after the latest sensational rise. 

“By this time the "6 market had 
grown quite weak. As I told you, it was 
the conviction that we were in a bear mar- 
ket that started me selling T. T. short in 
the fishing camp in Florida. I was short of 
quite a few other stocks, but T. T. was my 
pet. Finally, general conditions proved too 


| much for the inside clique to defy, and 
| T. T. hit the toboggan slide. It went below 


ears, then below 
I did not cover. 


120 for the first time in 
and stil 


tremely weak Tropical Trading broke 90, 
on the demoralization I covered. 


October 21, 1922 


Same old reason! I had the opportunity— 
the big market and the weakness and the 
excess of sellers over buyers. I may tell 
you, even at the risk of appearing to be 
monotonously bragging of my cleverness, 
that I took in my thirty thousand shares 
of T. T. at practically the lowest prices 
of the movement. But I wasn’t think- 
ing of covering at the bottom. I was 
intent on turning my paper profits into 
cash without losing much of the profit in 
the changing. 

“T stood pat throughout, because I knew 
my position was sound. I wasn’t bucking 
the trend of the market or going against 
basic conditions, but the reverse; and that 
was what made me so sure of the failure of 
an overconfident inside clique. What they 
tried to do, others had tried before and it 
had always failed. The frequent rallies, 
even when I knew as well as anybody that 
they were due, could not frighten me. I 
knew I’d do much better in the end by 
staying pat than by trying to cover to put 
out a new short line at a higher price. By 
sticking to the position that I felt was right 
I made over a million dollars. I was not in- 
debted to hunches or to skillful tape reading 
or to stubborn courage. It was a dividend 
declared by my faith in my judgment, 
not on my cleverness or on my vanity. 
Knowledge is power, and power need not 
fear lies—-not even when the tape prints 
them. Theretraction follows pretty quickly. 

“A year later T. T. was jacked up again 
to 150 and hung around there for a couple 
of weeks. The entire market was entitled 
to a good reaction, for it had risen uninter- 
ruptedly and it did not bull any longer. 
I know because I tested it. Now the group 
to which T. T. belonged had been suffering 
from very poor business and I couldn't see 
anything to bull those stocks on anyhow, 
even if the rest of the market were due for 
a rise, which it wasn’t. So I began to sell 
Tropical Trading. I intended to put out 
ten thousand shares in all. The price broke 
on my selling. I couldn’t see that there was 
any support whatever. Then suddenly the 
character of the buying changed. 

“T am not trying to make myself out a 
wizard when I assure you that I could tell 
the moment support came in. It instantly 
struck me that if the insiders in that stock, 
who never felt a moral obligation to keep 
the price up, were now buying the stock in 
the face of a declining general market there 
must be a reason. They were not ignorant 
asses, nor philanthropists, nor yet bankers 
concerned with keeping the price up to sell 
more securities over the counter. The price 
rose, notwithstanding my selling and the 
selling of others. At 153 I covered my ten 
thousand shares and at 156 I actually went 
long, because by that time the tape told me 
the line of least resistance was upward. I 
was bearish on the general market, but 
I was confronted by a trading condition in 
a certain stock and not by a speculative 
theory in general. The price went out of 
sight, above 200. It was the sensation of 
the year. I was flattered by reports spoken 
and printed that I had been squeezed out of 
eight or nine millions of dollars. As a mat- 
ter of fact, instead of being short I was 
long of T. T. all the way up. In fact, I held 
on a little too long and let some of my paper 
eee get away from me. Do you wish to 

now why I did? Because I thought the 
T. T. insiders would naturally do what I 
would have done had I been in their place. 
But that was something I had no business 
to think, because my business is to trade 
that is, to stick to the facts before me, and 
not to what I think other people ought 
to do.” 

Editor's Note—This is the ninth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Lefévre. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 


THE CHANGING EAST 


(Continued from Page 23) 


ordinary conversation with the Oriental 
must be prefaced by many polite platitudes, 
so must the examination of China invariably 
have a prelude. 

The reason is, to quote the effective 
Americ an phrase, that she refuses to “stay 
put.’ 

It is not because she is an enormous 
inchoate mass, waiting to be molded by a 
master hand, but for the reason that the 
near-order of today is usually out of gear 
almost before you can chronicle it. 

Let me illustrate with a concrete instance 
bearing directly on this series. Exactly 
four weeks ago, when I wrote the article 


on the Chinese Civil War, what appeared 
to be the new and definite line-up was re- 
vealed. Chang Tso-lin had been over- 
whelmed in battle by Wu Pei-fu, and the 
Manchurian war lord’s grip on the Peking 
Government was broken. President Hsu 
Shih-chang was forced out of office and 
Li Yuan-hung took his place. A new 
cabinet dictated by Wu Pei-fu, and includ- 
ing men of force and character, came into 
being. The old Republican Parliament, 
the only legal legislative body in the re- 
public, was summoned for assembly after a 
five years’ recess. Sun Yat-sen’s Canton 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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THIS GIRL 
IS HELPING YOU 


Herz is one of the neat, prim, happy 
“Heinz girls” who work for you in 
the Heinz spotless kitchens making 
57 Varieties of good things for your 
dining room table. 

It would delight you to watch 
her at work, and to know that the f 4 
57 Varieties not only taste good 
but are prepared from the choicest 
materials and with a skill and care 
and cleanliness that would please 
you in your own kitchen at home. 

A supply of Heinz 57 Varieties 
on your pantry shelf is like having a 
Heinz girl in your own kitchen— 
clever and competent, in neat, white 
cap and apron, amazingly quick and 
tidy—and with the same high re- 
gard for purity, cleanliness and good 
taste that you have in preparing 
things for your own family to eat. 






H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
5'7 Varieties 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
government had collapsed, Sun was a fugi- 
tive aboard one of his warships, and Chen 
Chiung-ming, the ablest figure in South 
China, was momentarily master. Unifica- 
tion, and with it stabilization, oes 
lurked just around the corner. The opti- 
mist would have said that China’s great 
hour had struck. : 

At the time I write this article, which is 
early in August, considerable milk has 
already been spilled. Sun Yat-sen has 
mobilized a new army and begun a trench 
warfare that may last for many months. 
Chang Tso-lin has reaffirmed the inde- 
pendence of Manchuria and notified the 
foreign ministers at Peking that all diplo- 
matic questions concerning Manchuria must 
be referred to him and that he would not 
recognize any agreements concluded by 
the Peking Government. Moreover, Chan 
I'so-lin is said to be plotting with dissatis- 
fied ‘uchuns in the Yang-tse, with the view 
of eventually linking himself again with 
Sun Yat-sen. In addition, the tuchun at 
Che-kiang has to all intents and purposes 
seceded from the northern government; 
civil war rages in Szechuen, the richest and 
most: populous province of China, and 
there are mutinies in Anhwei and Kiang-si. 
The Minister of Finance has been forced 
to put up his shutters because the national 
treasury is absolutely empty. The first 
session of the resuscitated Republican Par- 
liament developed a fierce row between the 
northern and southern delegates, which 
shows that the breach is not yet healed. 
At this juncture our friend the optimist 
would throw up his hands in despair and 
say “It beats me,” with the same fervor 
that he acclaimed unity and progress a 
month before. I present these contrasts in 
the events of a single month to indivate the 
obstacles that lie in the way of appraisal of 
China as she is. 


Chinese Traits 


The same paradoxes exist in other direc- 
tions, all making for trouble for the his- 
torian, One of them grows out of the fact 
that China is not one country but a con- 
tinent or a group of countries, each differ- 
ing from the others in climate, natural 
resources, language and economic condi- 
tions, Not so long ago, for instance, a 
dreadful famine spread over an area in the 
north exactly six times the size of Great 
Britain, Although it affected more than 
30,000,000 people it did not prevent export 
of wheat and flour from China to foreign 
countries, Again, a series of typhoons of 
aimost appalling violence which devas- 
tated the crops in one part of a province 
had little effect on the business done at a 
treaty port in the same province. 

Even when you have only the most 
superficial knowledge of China you realize 
that just as the Chinese invariably become 
more urbane as anxieties press the hardest, 
the nation itself moves serenely, if ponder- 
ously, along, and somehow not only exists 
but develops in its own way. This brings 
me to what is Ys sing the most illuminat- 
ing index to China, and one that explains 
many things. During the past ten years, 
which have been marked by almost in- 
cessant civil war, political strife, ravagin 
of treasuries and a continuous carniva 
of graft, China has advanced. The basic 
reason is that the people themselves have 
taken little interest in government. Until 
the birth of the republic, government, as 
such, existed with the average Chinese for 
no other purpose than to maintain official- 
dom. Peking, as I pointed out in an earlier 
article-and it is worth repeating —was 
simply a giant hopper into which was 
poured unending tribute of rice, silk and 
bullion. So long as the Chinaman is let 
alone, he perseveres. Famine, flood and 
polities, which have long been the curses of 
China, surge around him in vain 

The small Chinese merchant is perhaps 
the best philosopher in the world. 
year for many years, and sometimes twice 
within the twelve months, his shop is 
looted b by soldiers, whose only pay is through 
theft. Yet, when the dust and din have 
subsided, Ah Sin 
the remnants of 
all over again. 

I was in Peking at the outbreak of the 
most recent civil war. On the day that 
hostilities began, and when you could hear 
the firing plainly in the capital, I walked 
outside the Ch’ien Men Gate to the street 
of the same name, which is the Broadway 
of the city. Hundreds of shopkeepers were 
hiding away what they could of their 


calmly gathers together 
is belongings and starts 


Every, 
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stocks and getting ready for what they 
believed to be the inevitable brigandage. 
When I asked one of them how he felt 
about the chronic looting he merely re- 
plied, “It will soon be over and I will open 
my shop again.” 

It was only when a foreign nation like 
Japan — to infringe upon the soy- 
ereignty of the country with a possible 
loss of territory, such as obtained in Shan- 
tung, that the people rose in their wrath. 
This happened in the so-called Student 
Movement of 1919, which brought about 
the boycott on Japan. This movement 
was fostered by returned students, mostly 
from America, and it is this body of stu- 
dents that represents the hope of the nation 
today. 

The big point that I want to make, how- 
ever, is that in the face of all the internal 
strife and government dislocation China’s 
business has progressed. In 1910 her total 
imports and exports aggregated only 843,- 
798,222 haikwan taels. For 1920, the latest 
statistics available, it had increased to 

1,303,881,534 haikwan taels. The haikwan 
tael is not a coin but a weight of silver of a 
given fineness. There are various other 
taels, such as the Shanghai tael, but the 
haikwan tael is employed by the ‘maritime 
customs and is tne official symbol of foreign 
trade value. At the present time it is 
worth about eighty cents. 

So, too, with what might be called the 
general inland prosperity, which expands 
in spite of governmental inefficiency. The 
largest industrial group in China is the tex- 
tile group. In 1912, the first year of the 
republic, there were ‘only 841,894 spindles 
throughout the whole country. In 1921 
there were 3,165,546 spindles, of which 
2,000,000 were in mills entirely owned by 
the Chinese. The Chinese-owned oil mills 
have increased during the last nine years 
from 31 to 119, while the flour mills have 
grown from 40 to 103. Chinese coal pro- 
duction has doubled, while the value of 
money orders cashed in the post offices has 
expanded from $6,000,000 in 1911 to ap- 
prommeney $60,000,000 last year. In a 

ter article China’s economic resources will 
be fully presented. These scattering facts 
are shown here merely to emphasize the 

oint that the Mother of the East is not 

osing weight, even though the cancer of 
raft and maladministration has eaten at 
er breast. 

When you analyze what is commonly 
called China's plight in the light of the evo- 
lution of other nations, especially republics, 
you find that history in the making is a 
slow business, Like the writing of plays 
for the speaking stage, it is remade —not 
made, Take our own country. No one 
can deny, as has often been pointed out, 
that the American Revolution did not 
really complete itself until 1865, when the 
United States became a unified entity. 
Thus nearly ninety years were required to 
realize the dream of the forefathers of the 
republic. Moreover, the real era of Amer- 
ican reconstruction and the birth of Amer- 
ica as a world power did not begin until the 
war with Spain. It took that to wipe out, 
once and for all, the sectional lines between 
North and South and figuratively merge 
the gray of the Confederacy into the blue 
of the Union. 


The Rock of China's Morrow 


Knowing these facts, you can see that 
China's prospects are far from hopeless. 
On the contrary, she has kept herself going 
and even made fiscal strides; this, too, 
with a national illiteracy that is nearly 100 
per cent. She has been a republic for 
exactly ten years and although she has had 
six presidents during that time —the fixed 
term is five years—there is reason to be- 
lieve that she will not take so long as the 
United States to achieve her destiny. 

In fact, she got a fiying start after the 
overthrow of the Manchus, but it crumpled 
up, for reasons that were pointed out to me 
by an American who has long resided in 
China and knows the Chinese better than 
almost any alien I have met. This is what 
he said: 

“Two factors made for speed in the first 
decade of the history of the Chinese Re- 
public. One was the fear of foreign aggres- 
sion and the desire for foreign economic 
support. The second was the aspiration of 
Young China to produce a model govern- 
ment which waull'be in a position to secure 
for the country international recognition 
in some proportion to the size, popula- 
tion and inherent wealth of the country. 
But speed has failed and reformation from 
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above has failed, and China does not stand 
in fear of foreign a ion to any great 
extent any longer. There fore the process 
of change must become slow, normal, fun- 
damental. It must begin with the family 
and work through the village upwards until 
the national government is reached.” 

When you mention the family you get 
at the key of Chinese life and character. 
As in Japan, everything radiates from it. 
The village is merely the larger domestic 
group. Therefore all reform in China must 
begin in the small community. From these 
villages there have lately streamed the 
young men who have been, or are being, 
educated in the Western universities. They 
and their sons are the rock of the Chinese 
tomorrow. Nothing moves swiftly in the 
Orient, hence you can expect no boom 
evolution in China. 

Republican pr ss in China has also 
been blocked by the selfish rivalry and ag- 
gression of the foreign powers. 


A Page of Secret History 


I could give innumerable examples. Rail- 
way construction—or, rather, the lack of 
it —will illustrate. Everybody knows that 
China needs communications more than 
almost anything else except honesty in 
public office. er steam mileage is 7000, 
when it should be 100,000. Szechuen Prov- 
ince produces enough wheat to supply 
the whole country, but the cost of trans- 
porting it to an eastern province is higher 
than the cost of conveying grain from 
America to China. A merchaut in Han- 
kow can get cheaper wheat from Chicago 
than from Taiyuanfu, the capital of Shansi. 

In the face of this imperative need of 
railways the foreign powers have done their 
best, or worst, to keep that need unsatis- 
fied. A group of enterprising Americans 
secured a contract for the construction 
of the important railway from Cheng-tu, 
in Szechuen, to link up with the Kianhan 
line. It would have tapped the great 
wealth of Western China. Neither the 
British nor the French were in a position 
to build it, yet they claimed priority of 
national rights in this section, and the plan 
was frustrated. Most of the powers in 
China, with the sole exception of the United 
States, have acted on the dog-in-the- 
manger theory. 

It was this kind of performance that 
made the Washington Conference abso- 
lutely necessary if the integrity of China 
was to be maintained. Now that we have 
reached the historic event which, so far as 
it is humanly possible to predict, will 
change the face of the East, we can proceed 
with an analysis of what it specifically did 
for the Celestial Republic. Such an ex- 
amination must constitute the real ap- 
proach to any estimate of the nation’s 
economic resources, to American trade 
opportunities, and to the bigger drama of 
commercial competition in the Orient. 

Before we go into the specific details let 
me present a little piece of unwritten Con- 
ference history. I do this for two reasons: 
One is to show that underneath all the cor- 
ruption and domestic conflict in China 
there is a deep-seated desire for progress, 
and with it a sense of national loyalty; the 
other is to emphasize how curious a thing 
is circumstance. That well-known enigma, 
the long arm of coincidence, is not so 
mysterious after all. What I am about to 
reveal did not, of course, appear in any 
official document or, so far as I am aware, 
in any other form. The way of it was this: 

Shortly before the Conference convened 
two well-known Chinese came to Wash- 
ington as representatives of the guilds, the 
banks and the educational institutions. 
They were merely observers and were 
charged with the responsibility of offering 
the Chinese delegation every possible as- 
sistance. As soon as the Conference proved 
its friendship to the Chinese in the terms 
of the Nine Power Treaty, the resolution 
to withdraw from Shan-tung, and sym- 
pathetic support in the matter of foreign 
troops and a revision of the tariff, these 
two observers got busy. 

They said to the Chinese delegation and 
to other influential Chinese, in substance: 
“The powers have put it up to China to 
clean house. We must do this if we are to 
continue to have the great moral support 
that we received from the American people.”’ 

Fe. result was the framing of a drastic 

program, which included the elimination 

hang Tso-lin as dictator of the Peking 
Some the retirement of Hsu Shih- 
chang as President, in favor of Li Yuan- 
hung or a representative of Young China, 
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such as Dr. W. W. Yen; the abolition of the 
tuchun system; the disbandment of the 
present huge army and the formation of a 
smaller but more mobile and efficient mili- 
tary body commanded by honest and 
trustworthy soldiers of the type of Wu 
Pei-fu and Feng Yu-hsiang; and the re- 
organization of the central government on 
a business basis, using foreign experts and 
not the old type of advisers, who special- 
ized in sinecures at big salaries. In the 
matter of the presidency, it was later de- 
termined that Li Yuan-hung would be 
more suitable to the older order than a 
younger man like Doctor Yen. 

It was further decided that if this con- 
structive program could be carried out the 
Chinese banks—there is a consortium 
which includes all the leading financial in- 
stitutions of the republic—would finance 
the government for a year and even longer. 
The plan was to intrust the execution to 
Wu Pei-fu and the men about him whom 
he could trust. 

The hard knot in the project was Chan 
Tso-lin, for at the time of the Washington 
Conference he seemed to be securely in- 
trenched not only as uncrowned monarch 
of Manchuria but as boss of the Peking 
Administration. 

He had a well-equipped army of 150,000 
men and it was well known that the Jap- 
anese were friendly to him, and he to them. 
How to eliminate him, therefore, was the 
problem. 

Now for the almost uncanny feature. 
While the two observers were on the way 
home Chang Tso-lin himself precipitated 
the very crisis that had been talked over 
at Washington, for he walked into the 
noose. Without waiting for Peking to 
smoke him out he invaded the Province of 
Chi-li, and met his Waterloo. In other 
words, he eliminated himself from the 
situation, for the present at least. In con- 
sequence Wu Pei-fu was able to persuade 
Hsu Shih-chang to retire, and bring about 
the succession of Li Yuan-hung precisely 
according to program. 


China Concession Mongers 


We can now get down to the results of 
the Washington Conference in their con- 
crete relation to China’s economic and 
political future. The average American 
newspaper reader believes that China’s 
principal dividends at Washington were 
the new Nine Power Treaty safeguarding 
her sovereignty, and the Japanese decision 
to retire from Shan-tung. Though the 
Nine Power Treaty gave China an alinost 
unassailable Bill of Rights, and though 
Japanese withdrawal] from the ‘‘Holy Prov- 
ince” constituted a great victory for justice 
and fair play, these two acts were merely 
part of a larger program of ultimate eman- 
cipation that affects every phase of Chinese 
life and labor. 

First and foremost comes the Nine Power 
Treaty, which applies, to use its own 
phrase, “‘the principles of the open door 
and equality of opportunity” in China. It 
means that the signatories pledge them- 
selves not to take advantage of conditions 
in China to seek special rights and privi- 
leges that would curtail the rights of other 
nationals. 

Clearly to understand the real signifi- 
cance of this sweeping reform you must 
know that the favorite foreign pastime in 
China for many years has been concession 
hunting. 1 venture to say that more finan- 
cial and political sins have been committed 
in the name of concession than through 
the manipulation of any other word in the 
English language. 

Whenever a man wanted to put some- 
thing over on Wall Street—and the per- 
formance was no stranger to the City in 
London—he made mysterious gestures and 
a noise that resembled easy money. The 
bait was usually a concession in China. 
The China concession monger was able to 
get away with murder. Certainly he got 
away with a good deal of money. Dozens 
of aliens have maintained large establish- 
ments in Peking and lived in princely 
fashion under the guise of concession fixers. 
Most of them spoke Chinese. Each had a 
favorite cabinet officer, or tuchun, who 
usually shared in the proceeds. 

Until the beginning of the European 
war the fight for concessions was keen. 
The rights to build many important rail- 
way lines were conceded to one country 
or another, although actual construction 
was never intended. The tragic truth has 
been that most of the railways built in 

(Continued on Page 72 
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We want smokers to 
know just what we do 
to make Velvet the best 
possible smoking tobacco. 


All sorts of experiments have been 
tried to avoid the enormous expense of 
keeping leaf tobacco on hand for so long 
a time. But artificial methods do not 
make good smoking tobacco. 


And we have actual records and labora- 
tory tests proving that Kentucky Burley 
leaf tobacco, naturally aged in wooden 
hogsheads for two years, makes the best 
smoke. 

In these circles we have attempted to 
show the changes that take place. 


Twice each year the tobacco ‘‘sweats.’”’ 
During the Spring ‘‘sweat,’’ when the 
atmosphere turns from cold and dry to 
warm and moist, the tobacco undergoes 
its greatest change. This ‘‘works’’ the 
juices in the leaf and in the evaporation 
that takes place the harsh, bitter proper- 
ties in raw tobacco disappear. 

Slowly, but surely during this ageing 
in the wood, the leaf becomes mild and 
mellow and then only is it made into 
Velvet, the best smoking tobacco, and 
the fastest growing brand. 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

China were for purely political purposes. 
Instead of consolidating the country they 
have tended to disunite it. .These railway 
concessions—and they were typical of other 
similar rights—not only prevented China 
herself but other countries that did not get 
the concessions from building — in 

ere 


| or near the zones thus demarcated. 


you have in a nutshell the principal reason 


| for the slow development of steam trensport 
| in China. The formation of the old interna- 


tional consortium merely resulted in the 
division of certain lines equally among the 


| group, as, for example, the Hukwang Rail- 
| way. But it did not improve the situation 
| created by these monopolistic concessions. 
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Up hill—traffic jam—anywhere, I've 
got POWER at my beck and call. No 
more lost compression for me. I've 
just installed No-Leak-O Piston 
Rings. 


“They ‘Won't ieak because they're 
sealed with oil,’ ”’ 
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roove —found a in No-Leak-O Piston 
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The same “film"’ prevents oil from working 
up into your cylinder heads to form carbon 
and keeps ‘“‘unburnt'’ gae and kerosene from 
seeping down into the crank case to weaken 
lubrication. The result for you is POWER 
when you need it. 


Don't forget this: You have lower p*s oll and 
repair bille when a use No-Leak-O Piston 
Rings—ineiet on them. They give perfect oil 
oguer of and compression in each individual 
ring. 
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telling why No-Leak-O does what no other 
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During the great war Japan gained a 
prepenmneees influence in certain regions 
of China and many lines were reserved for 
construction by her. It is well known that 
she has no intention whatever to build the 
four projected railways in Manchuria and 
Mongolia. It got down to the alternative 
that all the other countries secure more 
concessions and have railway construction 
in China entirely conceded to foreign na- 
tions, or that the concession business cease. 

The Washington Conference wisely took 
the latter course because it abolished the 
old and much-abused system of spheres of 
influence, and discountenanced trade pref- 
erence for certain countries in certain 
regions. If the Washington Conference had 
done nothing more than to open the door 
to China it would have been justified. 

But the real advance in this matter is the 
appointment of an international board of 
reference for investigating questions affect- 
ing the open door, railways and concessions 
in China. All the nine powers will be repre- 
sented on it and violations of the principles 
of the Nine Power Treaty will be referred 
to it. This body makes certain that viola- 
tions in the open door will be examined 
and promptly exposed. It means the end- 
ing of the nefarious secret agreement, which 
was a gumshoe obstacle operating against 
real development. In establishing the 
board of reference to defend the open 
door—or, rather, to keep it open—the 
conference set up the twin safeguards of 
definition of right and of publicity. 

Now you can understand what I meant 
when I said that China stands today, as 
never before, at the crossroads her 
destiny. With her territory and her rights 
ab by the powers on the one hand, and 
with her finances shackled by loans from 
aliens on the other, she remained impotent. 
Figuratively speaking, she was in leading 
strings. ow these embarrassments are 
being relieved. The leading strings have 
been cut. China stands face to face with 
the tremendous problem of self-help. It is 
up to her to make good on her own. 


The Open-Door Policy 


There has been so much discussion of 
the open-door policy since John Hay first 
promulgated it—it is one of the first aids 
to the nlatitudinous stump An tgp ~phbom 
as I have already indicated, the casual 
newspaper reader regarded it ther with 
Shan-tung, as the principal business of the 
Washington Conference with reference to 
China, Of almost equal importance, so 
far as giving China an aid to fiscal stabil- 
ization, was the resolution for the revision 
of the Chinese tariff. Here you encounter 
what has been for some a little-known 
handicap on the Celestial revenues. 

Under an old arrangement entered into 
by the foreign powers, imports into China 
have hitherto paid a 5 per cent duty on 
fixed valuation. If cotton sheeting, for 
example, was valued at five dollars a piece 


| in 1910, the Chinese get only 5 per cent 
| on this five-dollar va’ 


uation in 1920, de- 


| spite the fact that the value of this sheetin 
| as expressed on the invoice, was eight dol- 


lars a piece. In other words, the Chinese 


| tariff has been so inflexible that it could 
| not take advantage of the war inflation of 
| prices or any other increases. The natural 


result was that during the past twelve 
years the customs have been deprived of 


| many millions of dollars of revenue. 


| for a tariff re 


The Washington Conference provided 
ion, and a commission is 


now sitting at Shanghai. It is cha with 


| the task of creating a schedule that will 


ive China an effective 5 per cent ad va- 
rem tariff. It is also proposed a ger 


| to add a surtax of 24 per cent, which wi 


| tions. 


make a total of 7'4 per cent. In the new 
schedule there will be specific tariffs, but 
based on new and contemporary valua- 
It is estimated that the present 
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tariff revision will add at least $25,000,000 
Mexican to the Chinese Treasury. 

The Washington Conference further pro- 
vided for a maximum tariff of 124% per 
cent of imports if China will abolish ond 
internal taxes. Chief among these taxes is 
the so-called Likin, which is pronounced 
as if spelled “leaking,” and it does not 
belie the term, for it is not only the greatest 
hindrance to Chinese industrial develo 
ment but a monumental source of graft. 
The syllable “li” in Chinese means a per- 
centage, because the word was originally 
used to signify the hundredth part of a 
cash—that is, the ancient coin with a hole 
in it, which was carried on a string. Likin, 
therefore, means a percentage tax. 

This tax was introduced during the Tai- 
ay, Be nee er when it was first applied 
to Hsien-lu-chang—near Yang-chau—by 
a military officer, Lui I-hsian, as a tem- 
porary measure, to be abolished as soon as 
peace should be restored. The system has, 
contrary to the original intention, remained 
to this day, and has become so deep-rooted 
that its abolition is attended by the greatest 
difficulty. Besides, the amount of revenue 
collec’ from the source is so large—it 
aggregates nearly $50,000,000 —that it can- 
not be abolished without incurring heavy 
financial loss to the government. 


Extraterritorial Rights 


The Likin is imposed on all Chinese 
goods in transport. The principal difficulty 
with it is that there is no fixed schedule. 
The Chinese official in charge of its ad- 
ministration can make it as high or as low 
as he chooses. If he happens to be inter- 
ested in a certain product he can make the 
tax on the importation of a competin 

article so prohibitive that it is put out o' 
business. I have outlined only one of the 
many abuses. In seeking to abolish it the 
Washington Conference took a definite re- 
constructive step. 

In connection with the Chinese tariff is 
the somewhat unusual condition that there 
can be no reciprocity, since all the so-called 
treaty powers come within the scope of 
the most-favored-nation clause. As a con- 
sequence they benefit from any arrange- 
ment made between China and the favored 
nations. If Japan, for example, should 
make a reciprocity ment with China, 
relating to the tariff on certain specific 
commodities, the helpful features of this 

ment would be nullified by the fact 
that America, Great Britain, France and 
all the other treaty powers would auto- 
matically enjoy the same privileges. _ 

Then, too, t is the vital question of 
extraterritoriality, a difficult word to spell 
and pronounce, and equally troublesome, 
as the Chinese see it, in operation. Much 
of China’s future depends upon how this 

roblem is solved. The Washington Con- 
erence therefore adopted a resolution 
stipulating that the powers involved name 
a commission of one member from each 
government to inquire into extraterritorial 
jurisdiction, as well as the administration 
of justice by China, and to recommend 
whatever reforms seem advisable. This 
resolution was in response to China’s re- 
quest that extraterritoriality be abolished 
within a reasonable time. The Chinese 
maintain that it imposes a strangle hold, 
and that not until it is revoked can the 
couary properly advance. It was originally 
decided to organize the commission within 
three months after the conclusion of the 
Conference, but on the suggestion of the 
Peking Government the first meeting will 
not be held until the autumn of next year. 

Not one in ten thousand persons knows 
what extraterritoriality means. Until I 
visited China it merely represented some- 
thing that sounded complicated and which 
I weal did not understand. When you 

to China, however, you soon learn it. 
Fou read in your newspaper about the 
United States court or a British supreme 
court for China; you hear about a China- 
man convicted of theft in a mixed court 
before a Chinese magistrate sitting along- 
side an American assessor, You then dis- 
cover that in the treaty ports the foreigner 
is tried by the laws of his own country. 
poke od the simplest definition of extraterri- 
toria 


ty. 

It grew out of the cruelty of so-called 
Chinese justice, coupled with the bitter 
antiforeign feeling that existed in the early 

riod of alien intercourse with China. 

either residence nor trade would have 
been possible if jurisdiction over foreigners 
had been conceded to purely Chinese courts. 
The punishments imposed were brutal and 
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barbarvuus, and the experiences of unhappy 
outsiders haled before a Chinese magistrate 
were little less than appalling. 

Perhaps it may be worth while to recall 
two of the many cases that led to extra- 
territoriality. The discharge of a gun while 
saluting on a British vessel caused the 
accidental death of a Chinese at Canton. 
The surrender of the man who fired the 

n was demanded. When this was re- 
used the supercargo was arrested and de- 
tained as a hostage. To obtain his release 
a gunner was handed over, and he was 

romptly strangled to death on orders from 

eking. An Italian sailor on an American 
ship threw an earthenware jar overboard. 
It struck a woman in a sampan, causing her 
to fall into the water. The Italian was given 
a farcical trial and eye ion | executed 
by strangulation within twenty-four hours. 

This inhuman trait in the Chinese ex- 
tends to their own people. Under the old 
emperors torture became a fine art, and the 
amiable process called a thousand slices, in 
which the culprit was sliced exactly a thou- 
sand times before he was permitted to die, 
was one of the favorite methods of wreak- 
ing vengeance upon the politically un- 
faithful. In recent civil wars Chinese 
soldiers have accompanied their looting 
with almost indescribable mutilations of 
their prisoners as well as of innocent vic- 
tims. 

I talked with many representative Chi- 
nese about a Though to 
a man they agreed that it should be abol- 
ished they freely admitted that it could 
be only through a slow process of evolution. 
Though the average Chinese is reasonably 
honest in hig private business dealings he 
has a somewhat distorted sense of justice 
when it applies to a malefactor. Up to the 
present time the military, which is the curse 
of the country, has stood above the law. 
It can do no wrong. One old idea of 
Chinese justice was to mete it out under 
what might be called private auspices. If 
a man wanted to do away with his enemy 
he employed what we should call a gunman, 
or did the job quietly himself. 


Illiteracy in China 


That the Chinese are practically inca- 
pable of immediately assuming complete 
control of the judiciary is shown by the 

resent plight of the courts at Harbin. 
Gntil the overthrow of the Romanoffs the 
Russians had their own courts and exer- 
cised extraterritorial rights. With the 
collapse of a decent Russian Government 
these rights were revoked and the Chinese 
assumed control of the former Slav tri- 
bunals. 

The general impression among men who 
know China best is that it would be a great 
mistake to transfer the courts to the Chi- 
nese without long years of training under 
foreign supervision. That China must 
eventually administer the law goes without 
saying, for no nation can function without 
assuming full responsibility for its legal as 
well as other acts. But she must grow up 
to it. 

In legal administration, as elsewhere, the 
fundamental need of China, after the abo- 
lition of militarism, is education. Few 
Chinese officials have thought in terms of 
the people. They still quote the beautiful 
theories of the great ay osophers like Con- 
fucius, Mencius and Lao-tsze, while the 
mandates that have streamed from palaces 
are couched in obsolete and ne 
phrases. Why has Japan had such a re- 
markable rise from seclusion to a place 
among the great powers? Simply because 
the little schoolhouse is everywhere. More- 
over, everybody reads books and news- 
papers. In China the exact reverse is true. 

Chinese desire for the abolition of extra- 
territoriality is only one phase of what has 
come to be a nation-wide movement against 
foreign control. The anti-Christian crusade 
which deveioped during the recent World’s 
Christian Student Congress was not so 
much an agitation against the religion as it 
was against the alien influence. Many 
Chinese were irritated because this con- 

was held in their midst, ar uing that 
En land would have been equally irked if 
a Buddhist convention had convened in 
London. 

Even the most antiforeign Chinese con- 
tend that the control of the customs must 
remain under foreign supervision, certainly 
until the loans which are secured by cus- 
toms receipts and the salt tax are paid. In 
one respect, however, a definite victory 
was scored at Washington, for all foreign 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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wari Red Seal Battery Contes 


Closes 
Nov. 15% 








First Prize—$725.° 
Complete Kennedy Radio Set 


This Cabinet Type complete Radio 
Receiving Set is one of the finest and 
most up-to-date Receiving Sets yet 
produced. The cabinet is walnut and 
stands 58 inches high. Range from 400 
to 600 miles for wireless telephone and 
2,000 to 3,000 miles for wireless tele 
graph. Contained within the cabinet 
are all batteries, a Radio Homcharger 
De Luxe and a Magnavox Loud Speaker 
with special horn. Installed free in the 
home of the winner anywhere in the 


U.S. A. 





Second Prize—$408.50 Complete 
Westinghouse Radio Set 

It consists of the Westinghouse R. 
C. Receiving Set and Western Elec- 
tric Loud Speaker, Tungar Battery 
Charger, Storage Battery, “B" Bat- 
teries, one Manhattan 3,000 ohm » 
Headset, 3 vacuum tubes, 2 tele 
phone plugs and complete antenna 
equipment, Installed free in the 
home of the winner. 


Third Prize—$256.50 Complete 
Grebe Radio Set 

A complete receiving outfit made 
up of the well known Grebe C. R. 
No. 9 Regenerative Receiver and 
TwoStage Amplifier, Magnavox Loud 
Speaker, Storage Battery, Radio 
Homcharger De Luxe, “B” Bat- 
teries, one Manhattan 2,000 ohm 
Headset, 3 vacuum tubes, 2 tele 
phone plugs and complete antenna 
equipment. Installed free in the 
home of the winner. 


50 Other Prizes 


To each of 50 other contestants 
whose answers are meritorious 
will be given one of the famous 
Manhattan 2,000 ohm Radio Head 
sets. These headsets have great 
sensitiveness and high amplifying 
qualities 


53 Radio Prizes FREE 


If you win and happen to live on a ranch 
near the Mexican border or in a cabin in the 
Wyoming Rockies several hundred miles 
from the nearest railroad, we will install 
your prize-winning Radio Set in your home, 
ready to “‘listen in’’ on the world at large! 


What it Means to Win 


In the Arabian Nights tale the magic 
words ‘‘Open Sesame’”’ opened the door of 
the fabled treasure cave. With this First 
Prize Radio Receiving Set the voice of the 
world is yours to command. You can hear 
telegraphic messages from London, Paris, 
Berlin—from ships in fair weather and in 
storms— from wireless stations 2000 to 3000 
miles away. You and your friends can sit 
comfortably at home and enjoy broadcasted 
concerts, “‘dance-jazz,’’ grand opera singers, 
famous orchestras, public speakers, last 
minute news reports, world-joys and world- 
tragedies—every voice that speaks through 
the air by day or by night from a distance 
of 400 to 600 miles. 


How to Enter the Contest 


Simply read the information and instructions on 
the Contest Blanks given away by thousands of 
stores all over the country, Nov. 1 to Nov. 15. You 
will recognize these stores by the Red Seal Battery 
Contest Window Display pictured on the right. 





Makers of 


A Simple Contest 
The prizes will be awarded for the most appro 
priate answers completing in your own way, in not 
more than ten words, the following sentence 
The Red Seal Dry Battery is best 
1. because it is the all-purpose battery —and 
Ts Ms «6a 06n oN ee ce yews ee ndtiee ds 
Important:—Only those answers written on the 
official Contest Blanks furnished by dealers will be 
considered. 
All entries must be mailed before midnight, 
Nov. 15th, to 
Red Seal Battery Contest, Manhattan Electrical 
Supply Co., Inc., 17 Park Place, New York City. 
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Red Seal Battery Contest Window Display 


Look for it in Dealers’ Windows Nov. i to Nov 15. It iden- 
tifies Dealers who will give you free Contest Entry Blanks 





traces fa it CO..INC. NEW YORK ‘| 
the Famous Red Seal Dry Batteries 
and Manhattan Head Sets 









How Red Seal Batteries are Used 


Red Seal Batteries furnish ignition for cars, motor 
boats and farm engines. They operate bells, tele 
phones, telegraph systems, burglar alarms, time 
clocks, etc. Red Seal Batteries light your Christmas 
tree; ‘Red Seals’? make Tommie's electric train 
whirl around the tracks; “Red Seals” are the 
Batteries usually specified for radio receiving sets 
Wherever dependable electrical power in handy com 
pact form is demanded, there you will find Red Sea) 
Batteries on the job. 


The Judges 


The winners will be selected by the following 
Judges: Mr. Liew Soule, Editor of “ Hardware 
Age,’’ New York; Mr. Howard A. Lewis, Manager 
of “Electrical Merchandising,"’ New York, and 
Mr. Joseph A. Richards, President, Joseph Riclhi- 
ards Co., Inc., Advertising Agents, New York. 


Announcement of Winners 


The names of the winners will be published in 
The Saturday Evening Post as soon as possible after 
the contest closes. 

In case two or more persons submit winning an 
swers of equal merit, prizes identical in character 
with those offered will be given to each successful 
contestant 





Important to Dealers 
Duplicat f th §} Radi priz are to | 
given to dealers having the BEST CONTES1 
WINDOWS. Write us at « for full infor 
mation and tree window display material 
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(Centinued from Page 72) 

post offices are to be closed on January 1, 
1923. At the present time you can go to an 
American post office in Shanghai, buy 
American stamps and have your letter or 
parcel registered in the American language, 
as it were. 

One more detail dealing with foreign con- 
trol remains to be disposed of. At the 


, Washington Conference the Chinese, who 





were not at all modest in their requests, 
asked that foreign troops be removed. It 
was decided to institute an exhaustive 
inquiry with the view of relieving this situa- 
tion. That the Chinese had some ground 
for their request is evidenced by the fact 
that in various parts of China foreign sol- 
diers are maintained without authority of 
treaty or agreement. This is notably true 
of Hankow, where the Japanese have kept 
a considerable force. Due to the publicity 
of the conference, these soldiers have lately 
been evacuated. 

No man can go through a Chinese civil 
war, as I did, without realizing that hasty 
withdrawal of foreign troops would be a 
very grave mistake—that is, until a stable 
central government has been established 
and the present army of uniformed looters 
is disbanded. Although there were nearly 
5000 Allied soldiers at Tientsin last May, 
it was necessary to swear in a volunteer 
force of Anglo-Saxons to help patrol the 
streets and intimidate Chang Tso-lin’s bar- 
barians from the north during the strife 
at that time. By the same token, the 
foreign areas such as exist in Tientsin, 
Shanghai and elsewhere afford the only 


| real sanctuary for the foreigner, as well as 
| the native, in times of civil upheaval. 


Thus the Washington Conference not 
only bulwarked China's sovereignty, which 
has been suspended, as the phrase goes, for 


| a considerable time, but pointed the way 
| toward an economic rehabilitation from 
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First, pour Warner Liquid Solder in your radiator. It will stop all 
leaks anywhere in the water system. If there are no leaks now, it 
will seal the cooling system leak-proof and prevent leaks develop- 
ing. Do this at once. Then, expensive alcohol or other safe anti- 
freeze solution will not be lost and wasted. 

You should not drive your car a single mile with the water leaking 
out. It will ruin the engine and depreciate the value of your car 
quicker than anything else. Stop it! Get a can of Warner Liquid 
Solider at once. It is guaranteed not to clog the circulation, or 
cause any injury. Refuse substitutes. Order today. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, use coupon. 


16-02. can, $1.00; in Canada, $1.25. Ford size, 75c; in Canada, 85c. 
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within. The vast domain with its tremen- 
dous possibilities of production and con- 
sumption cannot be permanently salvaged 
by a superimposed structure of foreign 
control, but, as so many authorities have 
contended, complete emancipation cannot 
be achieved until the Chinese prove them- 
selves trustworthy custodians of alien life 
and property. 

Meanwhile America has already aided 
and abetted the Chinese resolve ee self- 
guidance. For one thing, Congress has 
adopted a resolution enabling the President 
to bar shipments of war munitions to China 
whenever he finds that conditions of vio- 
lence exist there. Although China is not 
ogy nee J mentioned in the resolution, 
the document gives the President the right 
to take action in the case of any country 
“in which the United States exercises terri- 
torial jurisdiction.”’ China is such a coun- 
try. This resolution was inspired by the war 


| between Wu Pei-fu and Chang Tso-lin. 


Constructive Reforms 


Another real first aid to China—and it 
will help her to find herself—is the Amer- 
ican Government’s warning to financiers 
not to place sa loans without the 
knowledge of the State Department. Even- 
tually this censorship will be vested in the 
Department of Commerce. Though this 
was pemariy a blow at European mili- 
tarism—much of the incessant and un- 
necessary warfare in the new countries has 
been fostered by outside funds—it was also 
an intimation to the shoe-stringers who 
have been putting over questionable finan- 
cial deals in the Orient, that they must go 
out of business. 

That China is conscious of the responsi- 
bilities attaching to the service rendered 
her at Washington is evidenced by the 
self-contrél and seriousness with which she 
meets the new confusion. There is no doubt 
that a new day has dawned, even though 


| clouds still obscure the sun. 


Typical of the Wu Pei-fu stewardship 
is the plan for disbanding the huge army 


| that has so long sapped at the vitality and 


upset the order of the nation. It is to be 
divided into three periods, the first to begin 
from January 1, 1923, the second from 


| January 1, 1924, and the third from Janu- 


ary 1, 1925. It is proposed to comb out the 
weak and the aged from al! the divisions 
and brigades of the army to the number 
of one-quarter of the whole force during the 
first period, and the same proportion is to 
be eliminated during the second and third 
oa. until at last the whole army will 
composed of only efficient and stron 
men, and reduced to about 40 per cent o 
its present numbers. 
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The elimination of the obnoxious tuchun 
system—a tuchun is a military governor 
of a province—is also under way. This, 
however, will be more difficult than army 
demobilization, because many of these 
overlords have built up powerful personal 
armies, which involves the problem of em- 
ployment for the men. A significant ad- 
vance was registered in July, when General 
Feng Yu-hsiang, “the Christian general,” 
was made governor of the important prov- 
ince of Honan. General Feng is Wu Pei- 
fu’s right-hand man and led the assault 
that put Chang Tso-lin’s troops on the run. 
He celebrated his victory by attending a 
service at the Y. M. C. A. He is the type 
that has rallied round the new order in 
China. 

The biggest constructive reform achieved 
since the overthrow of President Hsu Shih- 
chang, however, is in the Ministry of 
Finance, which has been the sore spot of 
the Peking Government for many decades. 
The national treasury has been chronically 
empty, due to systematic misappropria- 
tions of funds. Most public officials have 
been without salaries during the past six 
months. While I was in Peking in April a 
characteristic episode occurred in connec- 
tion with finance that was not without its 
element of humor. The staff of the Finance 
Ministry had not been paid for four months. 
The minister himself was a fugitive. The 
two hundred and fifty clerks—all Peking 
offices are notoriously overstaffed—got to- 
gether and formed a young soviet. The 
ringleader filched the Acting Minister’s 
seal or chop, as it is called. A committee 


-then waited on him with this ultimatum: 


“We are now in possession of your official 
seal. No vouchers can be paid without it. 
Until we get some back pay we shall keep 
the seal, which prevents you from getting 
any money yourself.’”” The minister be- 
stirred himself, and within a week was able 
to dig up enough money to satisfy the in- 
surgents. 

The era of financial mismanagement is 
ended for the moment at least, for the new 
Minister of Finance, Tung Kang, is a law- 
yer of integrity. His first act was to reduce 
the office force by two-thirds. The second 
was to appoint an international loan com- 
mission, of which Mr. Wellington Koo is 
chairman. 


A General House Cleaniag 


This commission really sets up a mile- 
post in the emancipation of China. Na- 
tional life has been one loan after another, 
each one surrounding some important right 
or concession. Money borrowed from the 
Japanese represented, in the main, the sur- 
render of both concession and sovereignty. 
Under Mr. Koo an effort will be made to 
strike a balance and to refund many of the 
pressing obligations. The tax-collecting 
system is to be reorganized and a budget 
created, in keeping with the actual needs of 
the country. As a matter of fact China 
really needs no foreign loan. An adequate 
tax system, honestly collected and admin- 
istered, will suffice for the present. Still 
another epochal step is the ruling that 
henceforth all foreign agreements and 
loans made through the Ministry of Fi- 
nance must be referred to the Foreign 
Office for verification. Agreements lacking 
this visa will not be recognized as valid. 

After the Ministry of Finance, the Min- 
istry of Communications ranks next in fis- 
cal and official importance, because among 
other things, it is the custodian of the rail- 
ways. More graft has been committed in 
the purchase of railway supplies than in 
almost any other activity. Nearly every 
bid had to carry an extra overhead, ranging 
from 5 to 40 per cent above the normal 
price, for the difference went to officials. 
The office was political rather than construc- 
tive. The Minister of Communications 
under Hsu Shih-chang is now a fugitive 
in Japan, having fled with his friend, 
Liang Shih-yi, the former Premier. The 
new head of Communications is N. H. Gow, 
who, like Tung Kang, was named by Wu 
Pei-fu. It means that disinfectants will be 
applied to a malodorous nest. 

ivery sincere observer in China believes 
that the solution of her tangled govern- 
ment lies in a group of autonomous states, 
modeled after ours, and which would con- 
stitute the United States of China. The 
obvious reason is that the provinces are so 
immense and the distances between them 
so great that real cohesion is practically 
impossible. Happily, this consummation 
now seems to be in sight, for one of the first 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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' CAllenA Quality—Grew Up 
with the American People 


Most of us can remember those boy hood shopping 
trips with Mother. The long time she took to pick 
out Underwear and Hosiery. The questions about 
wear—fit—fullness of size—money’s worth. 
Things wouldn’t be much different today if it 
weren't for d//en A. 
* * * 


Allen A is the Master Brand on the genuine 


Cooper’s-Bennington Spring Needle Knit Under 

wear and the genuine Black Cat Hosiery. 
Probably you have known one or the other 

of these celebrated lines for years. 


or perhaps doth 
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You may never have known that they are mad 
by the same people. That the standards of style, 
fit, comfort, wearing service and money’s worth 
are the same in both lines. 

It is this uniformity of quality that is signified 
by the Master Brand Allen 4 added to these two 
celebrated trade-marks, 

Allen A is the sign ot personal re ponsioiu 
the part of the makers. 

It simplifies the question of good Underwear, 
good Hosiery, or doth, to finding the dealer who 


can show you the Le n A Master Brand. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
acts of the old Republican Parliament, in 
session at the time I write this article, was 
to agree on the adoption of a permanent 
Constitution for China, similar to that of 
the United States. The right of each prov- 
ince to maintain its own assembly is to be 
recognized. This will probably meet the 
insistent demands of the southern prov- 
inces for provincial autonomy. A few of the 
provinces have had so-called assemblies for 
some years, but the principal function of 
the members was to draw salaries and use 


| their official connections to pry easy money 


out of merchants and landowners. 

All these measures, however, will be fu- 
tile unless they are translated into action 
by capable men. Here you reach the funda- 
mental weakness of China, whose great de- 


| ficiency is in trained personnel. There is no 


scarcity of what might be called old offi- 
cials, but they are wedded, in the main, to 
that ancient order which, for the want of a 
better name, must be termed officialdom. 
The Peking Government has for many 
years been cluttered up with them. On the 
other hand, the Western-educated young 
Chinese, who are the hope of the republic, 
are not sufficiently familiar with their own 
country, and few are really equipped to 
govern China. One reason is that they are 
not conversant with their own language, 

ar 


' while others know only their particu 


dialects, of which there are many. To over- 


| come this deficiency an effort is being made 


to have the so-called Mandarin accepted as 


| the national language. In China there is a 
| big difference between the written and the 
| spoken speech. The objective now is to 
| have the spoken tongue standardized and 


developed into a literary language. 


Presidential Possibilities 


One problem is to get a capable and ef- 
fective president. It is no secret that Li 


| Yuan-hung, who returned to office after the 


retirement of Hsu Shih-chang, is merely a 
sto p, so tospeak. The fact that he was 
calles to Peking after the latest civil war 
means that he will only fill out Hsu’s term, 
which would have expired next year. Upon 
the choice of his successor hangs much of 
the stabilization of China. Wu Pei-fu is 


| prominently mentioned in this connection, 


but he is wise — not to risk his reputa- 
tion in the political maelstrom. A fact that 
stamps him as a really unusual personage is 


| that he refuses to admit that he is a states- 
} man. 


The next logical candidate is Dr. W. W. 
Yen, who at forty-five is one of the com- 
manding figures in Chinese public life. He 
had his American training at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and has held high diplo- 
matic posts at Washington, where he was 
second secretary under Wu Ting-fang, and 
in Berlin, where he was minister. When I 
reached Peking in April he was Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and in the reorganization, 
following the overthrow of Chang Tso-lin, 
was made Acting Premier, the post that he 
occupies at this writing. 

I went to see him at the Foreign Office, 
which is called the Wai Chaio Pu, an essen- 
tially modern structure set in a beautiful 
garden. Doctor Yen is alert and progres- 
sive and speaks an almost faultless English. 
At the time of my visit he was carrying 
practically the whole cabinet burden, for 
the Premier and the Ministers of Commu- 
nications, Education, Finance and Interior 
were either absent on sick leave--the im- 
memorial Chinese subterfuge for evading 
responsibility —or in hiding. 

When I asked him to analyze the Chinese 
situation Doctor Yen said: 

“China's first problem is to live. There 
is an old proverb of Confucius which says, 
‘Fill the stomach before teaching virtue.’ 
The Chinese do not want much, but they 
want it regularly. Fundamentally, our peo- 
ple are simple souls. At New Year's time 


| they buy a prayer printed on red paper, 


and kill a pig or a chicken, and are su- 
premely happy for days. Westerners who 
come into our midst are appalled at the 
dirt and poverty, and they think we want 
it. Far from that, the Chinese want to be 
clean and they want to be prosperous. 

“In order to achieve our destiny we 
must have adequate transportation. Like- 
wise, we must have revenue. Our total 
national income is less than $80,000,000 
Mexican, and most of it goes for indem- 
nity and interest on debts. The remainder 
is almost humorously insufficient. 

“The most pressing need of China is 
for constructive foreign capital. Hitherto 
much of the foreign money that came into 
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China was employed for selfish exploita- 
tion. With money we need technical skill. 
The Chinese is a born mechanic and all he 
requires is expert education. If I may also 
be permitted to say so, American finance 
abroad, and especially in China, needs a 
much bigger and broader vision. 

“All Chinese had high hopes of the 
Washington Conference, and these hopes 
were realized. The conference gives us the 
much-needed respite from outside aggres- 
sion. Moreover, we got back Shan-tung 
with its immense mora! significance, and 
we were also enabled to put our case before 
the whole world.” 

Another presidential possibility is Wel- 
lington Koo, whose name is familiar to most 
Americans because of his prominence as 
Chinese Minister in London and his con- 
spicuous performance as delegate to the 
Washington Conference. Like Doctor Yen, 
he represents the finest type of the young 
Western-educated Chinese, destined for 
high leadership. He is young, fluent, bril- 
liant, and personally most attractive. I 
had the privilege of being cospeaker with 
him at the American College Club lunch- 
eon at Shanghai last May, and I was 
deeply impressed with his sincerity and his 
logic. At that luncheon he told me that 
the Washington Conference had not cnly 
marked an epoch in Chinese history but 
that it was an unofficial ultimatum to the 
whole world that America was the moral 
steward of his country. His chairmanship 
of the international loan commission is re- 
garded as a step in the direction of the 
presidency. 

When you survey the five presidents— 
Li Yuan-hung is serving his second term— 
who have gone through the motions of 
being chief executive of China since the 
inauguration of the republic, you realize 
what a tremendous innovation the installa- 
tion of a man like Wellington Koo or Dr. 
W. W. Yen, would mean. Yuan Shih-kai 
was an imperialist who hesitate’ at nothing 
to gain his end. Feng Kuo-chang was an 
unscrupulous militarist and involved in 
one of the most odious of the opium scan- 
dals. Hsu Shih-chang was not only an ultra- 
conservative but having been a grand 
councilor and Vice Premier under the 
Manchus he had about as much sense of 
republicanism as Mr. William Hohenzol- 
lern. Li Yuan-hung, despite his admirable 
intentions, is really a product of the old 
order. The one and only democrat among 
the men who have been president is Sun 
Yat-sen, and he has had no real oppor- 
tunity to function in a big way. 


The Younger Leaders 


On the choice of new premiership will 
depend much of the fate of unification. 
Immediately after Li Yuan-hung took hold 
at Peking he offered the post to Wu Ting- 
fang, who was then civil governor of Kwang- 
tung Province and really acting head of the 
Southern Government in the absence of 
Sun Yat-sen. It was a direct bid for union. 
Wu Ting-fang died a few days after the 
offer reached him. His passing is to be 
deplored for many reasons, one of them 
being that he probably might have ac- 
cepted, and thus brought about the much- 
needed consolidation. 

On August sixth the premiership was 
again tendered to a sovthern leader, this 
time Tang Shao-yi, who with the possible 
exception of Chen Chiung-ming, is the 
ablest administrator in the Canton group. 
Tang Shao-yi was one of the first Chinese 
students to come to America, and was 
graduated from Columbia University. He 
has had ample cabinet, diplomatic and 
business experience. His most conspicuous 
post, however, was as first premier after 
the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty. 
Several years ago he retired to his large 
estate near Macao, where he has intro- 
duced good roads and scientific farming. 
It is doubtful if he can be tempted away 
from his rural retreat. 

The fact that Wu Ting-fang and Tang 
Shao-yi have been offered the premiership 
is an indication that the Peking Government 
is doing its best to achieve unification. The 
one stumbling block is Sun Yat-sen, and he 
will probably reach the end of his rope be- 
fore the close of this year. 

On the day that I write this paragraph 
word is cabled from Peking that Alfred Sze 
has been requested to accept the portfolio 
of Minister of Foreign Affairs. It confirms 
the point that I have previously made— 
namely, that the tendency of the new order 
is toward recruiting the best type of char- 
acter and efficiency. As Chinese Minister 
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to Washington and as Wellington Koo’s 
colleague in the conference delegation Sze 
proved his mettle. Under his sponsorship 
the Wai Chaio Pu will more than hold its 
own during the trying period of national 
reorganization. 

One reason why unification is so essential 
is that with the possible exception of Yen, 
Koo and Sze, the most remarkable group 
of young Chinese is to be found in the 
Southern or Canton Government. They 
are all American or English-educated. 
Conspicuous among them are C. C. Wu, 
son of Wu Ting-fang, and Quo Tai-chi, who 
is perhaps the brainiest raan of the lot. I 
met both Wu and Quo at Canton, and when 
I talked with them it was as if I were deal- 
ing with Americans whom I would meet in 
any New York or Washington club. The 
addition of such men would be a poweriul 
aid to the Peking Government. 

This swift Who’s Who of the new order 
in China would be incomplete without a 
word about Chow Tsu-chi, who represents 
that curious phenomenon embodied in a 
cross between a near-old official and the 
modern one. Like Liang Shih-yi, he has 
been in office so much during the past 
decade that at times it was almost impos- 
sible to know when he was in or out. He 
has had a wide experience in diplomacy 
and filled various cabinet posts, including 
the much-abused job of Finance. Upon 
Hsu Shih-chang’s retirement he functioned 
as president until Li Yuan-hung came up 
from Tien-tsin, and was then made Minis- 
ter of Commerce in the new cabinet. 


The Three Great Eras 


My interview with Chow Tsu-chi—he 
was Acting Premier—was memorable be- 
cause it was in the heart of the historic 
Forbidden City of Peking and with the 
background of the emperors. His office was 
the old cabinet room of the masterful 
Yuan Shih-kai, while just across the grav- 
eled, flower-bordered walk was the two- 
story modern building erected by the 
Empress Dowager, where she died. All 
about me were the splendors, some of them 
slightly tarnished, of that great day when 
the Imperial City, which encircles the for- 
bidden area, was the center of empire. 
Where once the pig-tailed warriors pa- 
trolled with lance and shield I saw modern 
guards equipped with Mausers. 

At that time Chow Tsu-chi was between 
the devil and the deep blue sea. It was the 
most critical period before the outbreak of 
hostilities between Wu Pei-fu and Chang 
Tso-lin. When I arrived Wu’s emissary 
had just left, and Chang’s was due in half 
an hour. Each tried to persuade Chow 
Tsu-chi of the virtue of his cause. Before 
forty-eight hours had elapsed the war had 
begun. 

Chow Tsu-chi is one of the great phrase 
makers of China. When he assumed the 
acting premiership he faced the usual de- 
pleted treasury. Every official wanted his 
salary, but the cupboard was empty. He 
therefore called all the heads of depart- 
ments together and said, “‘Equality of 
poverty is the order of the day.’’ Both 
phrase and conditions continue. 

When all is said and done, China, like 
Japan, is in transition, and transition means 
dislocation. Whereas the mikado’s people 
are struggling to break down the barriers 
of absolutism, the Chinese face the stu- 
pendous task of political regeneration. 
Japan has reached the limit of her agricul- 
tural possibilities, while China has scarcely 
scraped the surface of her resources. Both 
nations were to the fore at the Washington 
Conference, and as a result each stands to- 
day at the threshold of a new national as 
well as international existence. Between 
them, they can make or mar the future of 
the Far East. 

For years China has pleaded for freedom 
to work out her salvation unhampered by 
invasion under the guise of special eco- 
nomic rights or spheres of influence. This 
opportunity has arrived, for at last she is 
to be mistress of her fate. It is largely up 
to China not only to stabilize herself but to 
realize the prophecy uttered by Theodore 
Roosevelt when he said: 


The Mediterranean era died with the dis- 
covery of America. The Atlantic era is now at 
the height of its development and must soon 
exhaust the resources at its command. The 
Pacific era, destined to be the greatest of all, is 
just at its dawn. 


Editor’s Note—This is the ninth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with the eco- 
nomic and political situation in the Far East. The 
next will be devoted to the industrialization of China 
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my intention, and drew an unexpectedly 
disgruntled answer. She said she had been 
back and forth on French ships frequently, 
but she didn’t think she would use them 
any more in traveling. When I asked her 
why, she said because she didn’t care for 
French ways, especially in circumstances 
where excitement might come up. She is 
a humorous person and I took what she 
said lightly, so she told me a story of how 
on her last trip her ship had run into a 
bank of fog. She was sitting on deck when 
the foghorn began to blow. The engines 
slowed down and the ship’s officers, several 
of them, came running along the deck, ex- 
claiming loudly and announcing to one 
another that fog was after all the most 
alarming thing at sea, “tout ce qu’il y a de 
plus dangereux, et excessivement inquiétant.” 
This had made her feel quite uncomfortable 
over her novel and afternoon tea. She 
went into much detail, describing the ex- 
clamations and gestures, and how the offi- 
cers had discussed with her just how bad a 
fog might be, and how it had caused many 
a shipwreck in the past. As my friend has a 
delightful Irish nature, with all the warmth 
and enthusiasm necessary to a good story, 
I enjoyed this one and laughed with her, 
but I went ahead making my arrangements, 
and I had no regrets. 

The Paris sailed from New York on 
August second, and it carried me back to 
the Old World in which I have spent more 
than half my life and which I loved so 
deeply in its prewar phases. I thought I 
should still find plenty to love in the lands 
of Europe, even during their present strug- 
gles. Those of us who saw the war suffer- 
ing and destruction, whether in Russia, in 
France, in Italy, or in Belgium, who 
watched the privations those people and 
the British stood so well, remember their 
fine record with admiration. England, 
though she had no enemy on her territory, 
nevertheless carried a heavy share of the 
Allies’ troubles, and now carries perhaps 
the lion’s share of reconstruction problems. 

Where one can’t love or admire, there 
is still sympathy growing from troubles 
borne in common; so I laid aside the last 
four years of my American life, thought 
only of the conditions I had left behind 
me when in 1918 I went to my native coun- 
try, a refugee, and I prepared my mind to 
take mental photographs of all I should 
encounter. America with all her qualities 
had not weaned me away from Europe’s 
charm, or made me care less for the old ways 
of the life which had been mine so long, in 
happy days and gay surroundings. 


Pleasant Fellow-Passengers 


My impressions on board ship were most 
agreeable. The passengers were largely 
French, Spanish or South American, some 
of whom spoke Spanish. There were some 
artists of the Chicago Opera Company, 
and a few quiet American families who like 
myself had sympathetic affiliations across 
the sea. I had a chat with one of these 
compatriots of mine, and asked him why he 
chose the French Line. He laughed and 
said, ‘Well, for one reason, because com- 
paratively few of our compatriots go on it, 
and everybody drinks light wines at table 
or for teatime refreshment, instead of rush- 
ing to the bar on all occasions for countless 
cocktails and whiskies.” 

We both agreed that in this respect at 
least we liked the Latins much better as 
companions than our Anglo-Saxons. Also 
we enjoyed the admirable service on the 
boat and the French cooking, which was 
delicate and simple instead of overheavy; 
and we liked the fact that meals and music 
were given to us separately. A most 
surprisingly good orchestra—some of its 
members being graduates from the Paris 
Conservatoire—performed twice a day, of- 
fering an excellent program of serious music. 

It was a long time since I had made an 
Atlantic voyage on a good ship. During 
the war I had made but one crossing, and 
that on a small Norwegian vessel, which 
was without ballast and was short of all 

‘sh food. On it we had spent twelve days, 
vvuneing with the lightness of a cork on 
the rough winter waves. We had been 
crowded in, about twice as many people as 
the boat was meant to hold. Needless to 
say, this August trip by comparison seemed 
exceptionally comfortable and restful. The 
sea was smooth—so smooth that even I, 
a bad sailor, never missed a meal. The 
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cabins were large and airy, clean and com- 
fortable, and the service silent and effi- 
cient. It was the first week of rest I had 
had in four long years, and about the first 
time I had been alone since 1914 had 
plunged us Russians into the turmoil of 
war. Needless to say, I thought it pleasant 
to lie long hours on deck, watching the blue 
sea and the sky, wondering as to events 
developing in Europe which I would soon 
have an opportunity to watch and to hear 
discussed at close range. 

The most delightful hours on board ship, 
however, were those we spent at table; for 
the captain had invited me to sit with him, 
where also sat the French Ambassador and 
Madame Jusserand. The chief of the 
Chilean delegation to the recent congress 
in Washington, with Madame Aldunate, 
another American woman with her son, a 
charming French widow and the French 
military attaché completed the little 
party. The conversation was in French, 
and, carried on with a vivacity which char- 
acterizes that nation, it touched on every 
subject imaginable and possible. It was 
guided by the quick tongues of Captain 
Boisson and Monsieur Jusserand. The 
captain had sailed over many seas, had ex- 
plored the South American coast as far as 
the Strait of Magellan, had visited most 
Pacific ports and seen the East Indies, 
knew the Mediterranean, Africa and Eu- 
rope, and had picked up a surprising 
amount of information and made a great 
many original observations. Jusserand is a 
brilliant scholar, as well as a clever diplo- 
mat. He knows the literature of half a 
dozen countries, as well as their history, 
and he is witty always without venom. To 
his enemies he shows a par ag y to render 
justice always—a rare quality in these days 
when bitterness is rife. 


Deference to Mr. Wilson 


We talked of Franco-American associa- 
tion since the time of Lafayette, about the 
development of the international friend- 
ship through a century and more of history. 
We talked of the misunderstandings on cer 
tain subjects which had arisen since the 
war, and the reasons for them, the tre- 
mendous propaganda of enemy countries 
which is made with a desire to put the Allies 
out with one another. Jusserand was quite 
frank in saying he thought in many ways 
both the English and Americans misunder- 
stood the necessities of France, though they 
had rendered France such tremendous serv- 
ices throughout the war. He was quick to 
express gratitude to America for the aid 
she is giving France by rebuilding, feeding 
and in general sustaining his country 
through the last four years. 

Quite frankly I took up a number of 
problems where the attitude of France was 
incomprehensible to me. We spoke of the 
League of Nations—the mandates and self- 
determination of various small peoples. 
The Americans in our party expressed dis- 
like for many of these measures and surprise 
that the European nations slould be insist- 
ing on our joining a league so contrary to 
many of our theories. One of the French- 
men spoke up, stating that most of these 
ideas had been proposed or championed by 
Mr. Wilson, the American representative 
at the peace conference. He claimed in 
several cases the Europeans had accepted 
them against their own desires, thinking 
they were thereby pleasing the United 
States. It had been found afterwards that 
the American people had not approved Mr. 
Wilson’s attitude. The French delighted 
in saying, and I had to admit their argu- 
ment was logical, that since Mr. Wilson 
had come to the conference as the President 
of the United States, other countries took 
it for granted he represented the desires of 
his people. They claimed they necessarily 
took it for granted, also, that to show him 
respect could but please his people. 

One of the Frenchmen laughingly said, 
“If our president had gone to any foreign 
land to negotiate a treaty, or merely to visit 
there as the representative of France, we 
would expect him to be treated with all due 
respect. ‘I think if in any way Mr. Wilson 
in 1918 had not been shown respect by 
Europeans, America would have been 
within her rights in feeling insulted, and in 
showing us all that she felt so.’"”, Everyone 
around the table admitted this was true, 
and that though Americans did not neces- 
sarily then or now feel in sympathy with 





the doctrines established by Mr. Wilson, 
we should not have enjoyed-——after the 
part America had taken in the war-—seeing 
our President contradicted or ill-received 
by the delegations of our Allies. 

I brought up the subject of the American 
aid in the French reconstruction lately and 
asked some questions as to what France 
had done to help herself. I said I should 
like to be put in the way of seeing some of 
her own work and the results of her own 
thrifty ways, and the Ambassador promised 
to put me in touch at once in Paris with 
those who knew the detail of all this. Of 
course I had read that ninety billions of 
franes had been appropriated by the French 
Government for rebuilding the devastated 
regions; this in spite of the terrible taxes 
and debts which weigh so heavily on 
France’s shoulders. “In spite of the fact, 
also, that reparations have not come in as 
was expected, the Germans having spent 
all the money they possessed in recon- 
structing themselves instead of paying 
France,"’ one of the Frenchmen added. I 
spoke then of military France and its am- 
bitions, and elicited the information, which 
I confess was news to me, that though her 
army seemed large and was talked of as 
such since the war ended, it actually cost 
France less than the British navy cost 
Great Britain, and less than the little 
American army cost the United States 
In fact, M. Jusserand claimed France had 
accomplished a remarkable feat in so 
rapidly reducing her military strength. He 
said the expenses of the army during the 
last year of the war had reached the 
colossal sum of thirty-six billion francs. 
The year following the war, 1919, it had 
cost only eighteen billion, in 1921 only six 
billion three hundred million, while this 
year’s budget estimated but four billion 
nine hundred million francs. 

We took up the question of France's 
naval ambitions too. The French Ambas- 
sador stated that the talk of this question 
at the Washington Conference had been 
largely propaganda, as France’s ambition 
is in reality rather modest, and aims only 
at resuming in this respect the rank held by 
her before the World War. He added the 
naval program voted by the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1912 wus in abeyance and all 
French arsenals had observed a complete 
holiday since 1914. He claimed that very 
largely the feeling in America had been 
roused on this subject by artificial and in- 
tentional means. There was a refrain to all 
statements made by the French on board 
our ship, as well as by the French whom 
I have come in contact with in France, as 
to Germany being responsible for all the 
wrong and all the trouble the French are 
suffering from. France has not forgotten 
1870, and 1914 was much worse. For a gay 
people, usually ready to let bygones be by- 
gones, they hark back to their sufferings 
at Germany’s hands with remarkable con- 
tinuity. “If only they would say just once 
that they are sorry!"’ said M. Jusserand. 


The Gallic View of Propaganda 


The French generally feel misunder- 
stood by us, not only in their attitude to- 
wards Germany and their military and 
naval ambitions but as to the desire of 
England to see them make concessions. 
They occasionally show that they are hurt 
by things which are said or hinted at in the 
United States; especially do they refer to 
the time of the Washington Conferen 
when they realize they lost a good de al of 
their earlier popularity. They don’t quite 
know what they might have done to hold 
on to America’s warm sympathy, and they 
are evidently puzzled and pained. This 
matter has cropped up not only among the 
little group on board ship but in several 
conversations I have had with Frenchmen 
in Paris. I have come in contact here “— 
officials, relief workers and private indiv 
uals; as soon as the ice is broken they ¢ isk 
something of all this. 

I have tried to explain that I thought, 
did many of their other friends in America, 
that their propaganda had been badly 
handled in Washington. Whereupon they 
invariably say they did not feel they would 
need propaganda among friends, and had 
therefore made no effort in that direction 
They add that they had no money to spend 
for such things and that “ France is proud, 
too proud to explain herself or excuse her- 
self. She stands on her record!” 






It would seem this is one of the points 
where the Anglo-Saxon mind and the 
Latin run on divergent lines. In discussing 
what we mean by propaganda, or the edu- 
cation of our public to see things as they 
are, there ont seem to us to be no harm. 
Very certainly we believe there is much 
harm in making false statements, either to 
win friendship, money or success, or to 
destroy an enemy’s credit. This is propa- 
ganda in the German sense, and is the 
French definition too. I have tried to ex 
plain to a great many very intelligent 
Frenchmen that both the English and the 
Americans consider it not only legitimate 
but necessary to make known what they 
are doing, so that the public will be inclined 
to back a national, financial or charitable 
effort, either in a material or a moral way. 

It was quite evident through the winter 
months in Washington, when the British 
de'egation brought with it such first-class 
publicists as Lord Riddell and Mr. Steed, 
that it was worth while to go about in the 
United States telling of England's attitude, 
winning the sympathy of large American 
groups for the British. This enabled the 
British delegates to attend to their busi- 
ness at the conference with the knowledge 
that their popularity was being assured. 
The French had had no single spokesman 
outside, and had felt the loss of such 


A Frenchman on French Traits 


On this subject one Frenchman with 
whom I have often talked since arriving in 
Paris said to me: “We French are never 
seen at our best outside our homeland. 
When we go abroad we take our French 
ways with us. You will see Frenchmen in 
a hotel in America or in England demand- 
ing things served to them in exactly the 
French way. They call outsiders and one 
another brigands, or thieves perhaps, be- 
cause. their coffee happens not to be suffi 
ciently sweet or because it is too hot 
yet they mean nothing. An Anglo-Saxon 
means business if he uses insulting words, 
and he therefore misunderstands us. Yet 
we expect to be understood by our Allies, 
although by this time we should know 
that we are ata great disadvantage in net 
speaking their language. We use French; 
and when things don't go our way and we 
feel slightly offended we show it, because 
we are honest and believe explanation or 
advertisement is unnecessary. We don’t 
do propaganda, but count on other people 
doing it for us. We count on them to find 
out what good efforts we are making, and 
to praise us and sympathize. We don't get 
praise often. Please notice that you have 
asked me half a dozen questions as to what 
we were doing in the way of reconstruction, 
and because that isn’t my department I’m 
unable to answer you. Now if lt were 
German or English I should have my desk 
here stuffed with pamphlets containing ail 
the information you want, and I should 
have my pamphiets prepared in different 
forms. One would be concentrated, for 
the person who wants a few facts in 
popular form; another would be techni- 
cal and statistical, for the specialist stu- 
dent. All I should have to do would be to 
hand you one or another, or all of these 
if I were German. Whereas | can de noth 
ing for you today but refer you to the men 
actually in charge of work being done in 
devastated France.”’ 

The above traits seem to be some of 





France's disadvantage On the other 
hand, she shows undoubted virtues in her 
reconstruction and goes forging ahead of 
all the other European countries. France’ 
children are so thrifty, so ready to work 
and to make much of every little thing 


which can help in their land’s upbuilding 
We start in a few days for the devastated 
regions to see what has been done out 
there, but even motoring from Havre down 
to Paris I had an opportunity of noticing 
many typical things along the road, smal! 
straws that show the way the wind is blow 
ing. In the first place, although there are 
almost no men to be seen in the fields or ir 
the village streets, through all that north 
ern district, the women, oid men and young 
boys are doing heavy work. There is a 
record harvest, and every tree is trim, 
every dried twig is being used, The fruits 
are ripening richly. The animals look wel 
fed; well fed enough for much work to be 
expected of them. The little farms look 
(Continued on Page 82 
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ReEMIN ton, Fis 
He Remington 

yout know it now 


this original hand- 
made rifle. 























haps and mishaps 
of practical test 
use in every game 


A young man locality in the 
named Remington world. 


—the new .20 gauge 
Pump Gun. Inless 
than two years the 
most widely pop- 
ular shotgun in 








In 1816, Eliphalet Remington wanted a rifle. 

He couldn’t afford to buy one—so he made a rifle 
himself. Naturally he made it the best he knew how. 

So good that other folks wanted to buy rifles the 
way he made them, and he went into business. America. 

There were only about 8,000,000 people in this —the “Palma” .22 
country at that time, and lots of game and Indians. cal. Cartridges — 
setting a new 
standard of uni- 
formity in small caliber ammunition for ex- 


But it tries to keep in just as close a atin. 
personal touch with customers as its —the new Game Loads—shells loaded specifically 
founder did. to get the game. Science substituted for guess- 
: s work—and simplicity for complication. Fur- 
Over all the long time Remington was nished exclusively in “Nitro Club” Wetproof 
growing in size it developed, too, a sort —with the finest of American smokeless pow- 
of faculty for encouraging sport, and 


For one pioneer 
sportsman that 
Eliphalet Reming- 
ton served, Rem- 
ington today serves 
thousands. 
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ders and shot. 
—the new .22 calibre Autoloading Rifle—the 























for making things better for the sports- 
man’s use. 


It won’t take much time to read the 
following notes of some of the accom- 
plishments that Remington is modestly 
proud of — 

—the first hammerless solid-breech repeating 
shotgun. 

—the first hammerless autoloading shotgun. 

—the first successful high power slide action re- 
peating rifle. 

—the first locked-breech autoloading rifle. 

—the first paper shot shell and first metallic caz- 
tridges successfully manufactured in the 
United States. 

—the first primer adapted to smokeless powder. 

—the first battery cup for best quality paper shot 
shells. 

—the first cartridges for automatic pistols. 

—the first standard high power smokeless car- 


first to use regular .22 short cartridges. 
* * * 
And now people everywhere are begin- 
ning to feel Remington leadership in 
Cutlery. 


Think how hard it has been to get a 
real good knife. 


Think of the opportunity for somebody 
to make real good knives. 


It is characteristic that Remington saw 
the chance—and took it. 


Over 700 different 
knives in the Reming- 
ton line. 

On sale now —all 
over the U.S. A. 


SPORTSMEN’S AND TRAP- 





tridges for big game autoloading rifles. 
—the first .410 Gauge Shotgun Shells in the 
United States. 
—the first Nickeled Primer. 
—the first Oil-Proof Automatic Pistol Cartridges. 
—the first Wetproof Loaded Shells that proved 


PER’S KNIFE—with sticking 
and skinning blades. 
Length open — 8% inches. 
Length closed—4' inches. 








themselves completely Wetproof in all the Look for the Remington Ball Mark right here 
on the big blade of every pocket knife you buy. 
This mark is your guarantee of a genuine 





No. R 1123 


Remington Knife—made in America. 
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HESE pictures represent the last word in Remington 

Firearms and Ammunition—typical of the Remington 
faculty for progress in anticipating the needs of the sportsmen 
of this country. 


SEE THE REMINGTON DISPLAY NOW IN YOUR DEALER’S WINDOW 











The Remington Autoloading Shotgun in 12 gauge 
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The Remington Pump Gun in 12 and 20 gauges 


The Remington Autoloading Rifle 


(.25, .30, .32 and .35 Calibers) 





The Remington High Power Slide Action Rifle 
(.25, .30, .32 and .35 Calibers) 





The New Remington .22 cal. Autoloading Rifle 


(Uses regular .22 Short Cartridges) 





The Remington .22 cal. Repeating Rifle 
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Also for 
DOVES end 
WOODCOCK 
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The New Remington Hi-Speed 


MADE IN AMERICA AND SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Remington Arms Company, Inc.—New York City 
Established 1816 


Kemingion 





The New Remington “Palma” 
Rifle Cartridges The New Remington Game Loads .22 cal, Cartridges 
Ask for them by the name of the game — Duck, 

Goose, Brant, Rabbit, Squirrel, Snipe, Grouse, 

Dove—every kind of game—12, 16 and 20 gauge. 
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STANDARD 


BUILDINGS | 





Less than $1.00 per sq. ft. 


for this permanent building | 
pe oe and doors” 


with stee 
The building illustrated is 64 ft. 
x 150 ft. with clear height of 11 
ft. in side bays and 24 ft. incenter 
bays. The price covers this mod- 
ern all-steel building erected 
complete (except floor and 
foundation)—a fireproof build- 
ing daylighted and ventilated by 


wide expanse of Truscon Steel | 
with monitor sash | 


Windows, 
mechanically operated. (Price 
also includes 50c freight rate.) 


Many Truscon Standard Buildings 


cost even less than the one here | 


illustreted—all give corresponding 
savings over other forms of perma- 
nent construction. Furnished in 
many types (some illustrated below), 
in any size, and with any desired 
arrangement. Used for widest variety 
of purposes, including factories, ware- 
houses, foundries, oil buildings, rail- 
road buildings, offices, shops, also 
auxiliary buildings. 


SAWTOOTH ROOF 


Tell Us Your Problem 


And we will quote you price on a 
building to meet your needs exactly. 
Write now while prices are low. 


Remember you pay only our factory 
cost plus one overhead, plus one profit 


_TRUSCON STEEL Co. 


~_Youncstown, 
—" Bie. OHIO 


to write to Truscon Kite 
Stee! Co, Youngstown, O,, — 
Dept. 8-14, about building problem, a. 
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| faces showed cheerfulness and pluck. 
| have lived a great drama anc their spirit 
| is unbroken. 
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(Continued from Page 79) 
combed and cared for and are fertilized as 
much as in old days—or more. Everything 
that can be made productive is being de- 
veloped and exploited to the last degree. 


| On the other hand, the people are poorly 


dressed, in clothes much more patched and 


| faded than they used before the war. The 


houses are less freshly painted. One feels 
that every economy is being practiced, and 
that the gay spirit of the people rises above 
this dull exterior. Flowers—roses and 
geraniums mostly—lend their bright colors 


| to little homes, cover the shabbiness of a 


peeling wall or of patched roofs, only suffi- 
ciently mended to keep out the rain. 

It seemed to me there were more babies 
than I had seen in France ten years ago, 
and there were many more women in 
mourning all along the road. Every village 
had its monument to its own dead on 

various great battlefields. In spite of these 
pathetic reminders of war, the peo wi 8 
ey 


I was told a touching story 
of how much those in the devastated region, 


| where the situation looked most hopeless, 


were anxious to get work; and how, when 
the first trucks appeared at Lille bringing 
thread for their looms, the wean had 
gone out with tears and cries and songs 
and had marched uae the cars, joyfully 
shouting, “Le fil! Le fil!’ 


French Commerce 


In spite of many impediments after only 
three years of peace French commerce and 
shipping have already reached prewar fig- 
ures and the balance of trade for France is 
favorable. During the first four months of 
1922 French imports have been to the 
value of seven billion francs, but exports 
from France have surpassed this by three 
hundred and thirty-one millions. I asked 
M. Jusserand if he did not think this tre- 
mendous development of France would 
seem or be called a menace to other coun- 
tries? He replied that a great deal was 
said now and then of the possibility of 
America being swamped with cheap prod- 
ucts from abroad; but that America need 
have no fear of France, as French products 
were not cheap to manufacture and did not, 
generally speaking, compete with Amer- 
ican products at all. 

He continued: “Each country accord- 
ing to its own bent and obeying its own 
interests follows different lines. The Amer- 
icans are producing merchandise in im- 
mense quantities with the help of their 
wonderful machines; we Mae 4 are pro- 
ducing more carefully finished articles, with 
the wonderful ten fingers of the French 
workman. We send very little to America, 
so little that, given the importance of both 
countries, our trade with your native land 
is almost ridiculous. Belgium, for in- 
stance, is smaller than Maryland, and has 
a population smaller than the state of 
Pennsylvania. The United States has a 
population of more than one hundred and 
five millions and is as large as Europe, 
Russia included. Yet, to the advantage of 
all concerned, we French yearly sell more 
goods to Belgium than we do to the United 
States. If you will compare the trade 
statistics between France and the United 
States for 1921, you will find the exchanges 
result in every inhabitant of France buying 
American goods to the value of six dollars, 
while every American buys French mer- 
chandise only to the value of one dollar 
and thirty-five cents.” 

Since I have been in Paris I have asked 
several French officials questions as to the 
economic situation, and they all say they 
feel that France is safe, in spite of what 
appears to be a dangerous financial condi- 
tion. They don’t worry very much about 
this, as they consider the reparations 
money which they mean to obtain will put 
them on their feet. Industrially, commer- 
cially and agriculturally they are doing 
well, Thou ~% grateful for aid in recon- 
struction aan abroad, I gather they feel 
capable of carrying most of this themselves 
from now on. Whenever I have asked what 
they consider their most serious problems 
I have gotten the answer that the nation’s 
birth rate troubles them and that the fight 
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— tuberculosis is serious. They are 

appreciative of American sympathy, 
oa say so often. In all the trouble France 
has lived through, she has kept her pluck, 
her thrift and her gayety of spirit, as well as 
her faith in herself and in the future. Here 
in Paris, even at this dead season, French 
taste fills the shops with pretty things 
which the world at large is buying from 
her. The people all seem cheatl. 

An American student of labor _condi- 
tions, who has lived many years in France, 
gave me a number of interesting impres- 
sions of his own the other day. He thinks, 
although he has been a French sympa- 
thizer through the war and through the 
reconstruction, that the time has come 
when American relief should be withdrawn. 
It will be good for France to work her way 
alone, according to him. I find largely 
that is the impression of Americans in some 
of the relief organizations too. 

I had fancied that with all her troubles 
France had no money to give away, yet 
I find to my surprise this government has 
distributed to groups of Russian refugees 
living in the south of France quite large 
subsidies for a year or two past; able- 
bodied men from other groups of my Rus- 
sian compatriots were given work in the 
devastated regions. Right here in Paris 
twenty thousand francs a year goes to a 
charity for Russian refugees, and in Con- 
stantinople the French rationed most of 
Wrangel’s army during the year following 
its withdrawal from the Crimea. Though 
these subsidies in money and in food as well 
as in work have been little compared to the 
great gifts of the American nation to the 
Russians, not to mention other nations, 
they represent a feeling to which one must 
do justice. 

The Government of France has been ex- 
ceedingly categorical on the Russian ques- 
tion. She declared herself as opposed to 
the recognition of the soviets, and she has 
backed all the anti-Bolshevik movements. 
I fancy this action has been based on two 
reasons, both good: First, the danger to 
France from Bolshevik propaganda inside 
her frontiers; and second, the danger to 
France from the Bolsheviki who in Russia 
for the last four years have controlled and 
held the property of French citizens with 
money invested there in mines or indus- 
trial and banking companies. 


Russian Refugees 


The pitiless logic of the French has been 
of better use to the real Russian cause than 
any mere sentimental attachment could 
have been. It has proved that where 
there was no reliability, responsibility or 
loyalty there could be neither credit nor 
transactions, and therefore no recognition 
was practical. Events have justified this 
judgment. On the whole, Russian refugees 
in France have been able to find more work 
and in more congenial positions than in 
most countries. There are many of them 
struggling along, making a poor but cer- 
tain living, in p Foes or factories, on farms 
or in colonies. Poor people mostly, they 
live from hand to mouth keeping their 
misery to themselves and showing cheerful 
faces to the outside world. It seems strange 
to be among my adopted compatriots 
again. To see them with their charming 
smile and gentle manners, continuing their 
lives, educating their children somehow, 
doing everything they can to help those 
who are least fortunate among them 

Women, who used to play the Lady 
Bountiful in some palace of Petersburg or 
old Moscow before the war, have passed 
through three or four years of utter misery, 
yet they meet me smiling. They do their 
own cooking and washing now, their own 
teaching of their children. They look 
respectable and neat, they talk about 
literature and science, politics and religion, 
with the same vivid interest they used to 
show in all these things. They have kept 
their faith in the future, their courage and 
their self-respect in the present, and they 
generally find time, when their own day’s 
work is done, to help others still poorer 
than themselves to find a position or to 
embroider and sew at home things that 
ean be sold. The husbands are working, 
too, at any menial job to be obtained. 
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When these Russians poured into France 
the French were rather against them—in 
spite of seven million casualties contributed 
by Russia to the Allied cause! Now, at the 
end of four long years, the mass of these 
Slav refugees have won the respect and 
love of their hosts here. There were at 
first also difficulties between the different 
parties into which Russians had divided 
up on political lines. These have been 
smoothed over largely by now, and they 
all now represent merely the real Russia 
that is to be—the general non-Bolshevik, 
constructive forces. They are giving the 
world a supreme lesson in devotion, 
loyalty, energy and patience in unheard-of 
trials. 

The character of the Russian refugee is 
a very different one from that of the 
French, and they stand in sharp contrast 
to one another. In many ways I love my 
Slavs the best, and yet, in France, what- 
ever the drama the nation has been through 
it has brought about a reaction that is very 
fine. There is a light, gay side which keeps 
laughter and music in the air here. Guig- 
nol—Punch and Judy—performed for the 
children on my ship every afternoon, and 
in the audience, gazing at the performance, 
there were many French men and women 
parents of the children or merely elders 
attracted by the fun and exploits of Mr. 
Punch. It is the same about me here in 
Paris, where even now in the dead season 
restaurants in the Bois are gay with lights 
all through the evening, and strains of jazz 
out there or in the Montmartre quarter 
attract a crowd. The dressmakers’ shops 
are full and all the little restaurants out of 
town have their gay clients. 


Good Taste in France 


I was listening to some Frenchmen talk 
one day on the ship; they were speaking 
of the harm Germany had done and the 
sharp wound made in France’s side. They 
spoke of their country as ‘‘la belle France,” 
“la douce France’’—almost with tears in 
their eyes. It sounded as if she were a 
woman whom they loved and who was lying 
wounded. I cannot imagine an English- 
man or an American speaking in the same 
way of his native land, though these have 
shown quite as much willingness as French- 
men to give their lives, each for his coun- 
try. In a general way we Anglo-Saxons 
are not apt to be sentimental about Colum- 
bia, Liberty or Britannia! In fact, only a 
short year ago I heard in a public theater 
one of America’s great comic star actors 
address the Statue of Liberty as “Lib, old 
girl!”’ to the delight of a large audience of 
patriotic Americans. But the French ap- 
parently need picturesque expression for 
any sentiment they have and they go into 
it with as much enthusiasm as they do into 
the serious scientific side of anything they 
may undertake. 

I am reserving for another article a visit 
we have just made to the Pasteur Insti- 
tute, where I thrilled with delight and 
surprise over its greatness. It showed the 
serious side of France and the vast lengths 
she has gone towards helping the world of 
science. Somehow, as one travels about in 
France, one cannot wonder that the French 
wax sentimental over her beauty or her 
softness. There is an unerring instjnct here 
for decoration—an instinct that has led 
the world in things of taste, a good taste 
with which they embellish even vices. 
Versailles stands severe and noble in its 
park, while grouped around it are the tiny, 
pleasure houses where the great men of 
France amused themselves when they lived 
and worked at court around the Louis. 

Those who know France well like her 
perhaps the better for her contrasts—for 
the pitiless logic and the gay badinage of 
her quaint people; for their quick songs 
and quicker tears; for their dancing and 
their mourning. We do not always reflect 
their moods, but through the centuries 
they have produced much to wonder at and 
much for us to follow. We feel the charm 
of their life and we find sooner or later that 
the ano are a natural part of this gay 
and lovely land of France! 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of arti 
cles by Princess Cantacuzéne. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 
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An Oil Heater easy to look at 


HE idea of that curved fire-bowl is more heat. The extra 
heat-radiating surface does give more heat; also it makes a 
, handsomer heater. 

It’s a sturdy heater, too. 

The Florence is easy to keep clean. A gallon of kerosene will 
burn fully twelve hours. A visible indicator tells at a glance the 
amount of oil in the tank. 

Any Florence dealer will gladly show you the Florence Oil 
Heater. Hewillexplain how beauty has been added tostrength; how 
Heat Plus Beauty is the last word in design, construction, and finish. 

Made in three beautiful finishes, including turquoise blue en- 
amel. If your dealer can’t supply you, write us promptly. 





CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO. 
501 School Street Gardner, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves, Florence Oil Tank Water Heaters, 


Florence Portable Baking Ovens, Florence Gas Room Heaters 
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A Watch for Every 


Purse and Purpose 


The Great American Watch 


HERE is something truly American in spirit about this watch. About 
its sturdy, faithful ;ature, its fairness in price, its honest good looks. 
The sound guarantee carried by the Ingersoll Yankee is characteristic, 


too. 
strongest institutions. 


Behind the guarantee stands one of the nation’s oldest, largest, 


The Ingersoll Yankee can be bought around the world. Fifty millions 


have been sold. 


The Best Watch $5.00 Will Buy 
“TCHE WATERBURY RADIOLITE, 


like the famous Yankee, leads in its 
field. It is a jeweled watch that combines 
stamina with style. 

It is the small, 12-size so in vogue, and 
is graceful from antique bow to fine, open 
face that tells time in the dark. A ‘‘silver’’ 
dial harmonizes with the polished, solid 
nickel case. 

Here is a watch with a sturdy 4-jeweled 
movement of modified bridge construction, 
built to combine reliability with permanent 
good looks, 


Its Radiolite brother, $2.50, tells time in the dark. 


A Fine 7-Jeweled Watch 


6 Bac: RELIANCE is a remarkable watch. A 
lasting proof of success in applying Ingersoll 
economy methods in the fine watch field. 

Outwardly, as handsome a watch as men wish 
—the thinnest 16-size, 7-jewel watch made in 
America. Inwardly, as pretty a 7-jewel movement 
as any man could ask for. It has the same solid 
bridge construction you find in expensive watches. 
A thorobred, and looks it. 
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“Miss Mallard isn’t here, then?” he 
said in a tone of disappointment. “I 
wanted to see her about something very 
important. Is she coming down later?” 

“What is it you have to see her about?” 

Her tone was calm and composed. When 
Andy produced the letter from Errison’s 
she held out her hand for it. Nerve! 
Andrew drew back. 

“No,” he said decisively, 
Miss Mallard.” 

“T see everything before it goes to her.” 

“You?” He could not help the exclama- 
tion. Disgust was behind it. “Gosh,” he 
said explosively, ‘“‘can’t she even open her 
own mail?” 

He took a quick turn about the room, 
bringing up again at the drawing board 
behind which the girl sat fenced in, disap- 
proval in the eyes that surveyed him smile- 
le ssly. 

“What I meant to say,” he said, “is 
that it seems—it seems sort of putting on 
you to give you everything to do; such a 
kid! It—it is too much responsibility.” 

“You forget about Miss Mallard. Be- 
fore her father died she did not know a 
thing about business, and she’s as young 
as I am.” 

“Yes; but, after all, she has money to 
back her, and this great place ” He 
waved his hand as if he took in the whole 
Mallard Building. “It seems a shame to 
give you all the risks - a 

*‘Risks?” 

“Yes; anybody might come in here, 
hold you up—anything!” 

She looked very little as he viewed her, 
an alluring small sister to the world. 

“TI think they’d have difficulty,” she 
said dryly, and opened the drawer at her 
right, displaying an automatic. “I can 
shoot too,” she said—‘‘shoot straight!” 

She shut the drawer with a snap, holding 
out her hand; and Andy, because he did 
not see what else to do, gave her the letter. 
He went over to the Inness then, studying 
it ardently. But at a sound from the girl 
he turned round. 

‘What is this?” she asked him. 

‘‘What it states, precisely.” 

“‘A-a-are these people really going to 
sue us?” 

Andy felt apologetic at the look in her 
eyes. She was horrified, like a child—or 
like Uncle Andrew. Andy’s thoughts went 
back hurriedly to the old man’s face. 

“T am afraid so, unless you can get Miss 
Mallard to take it up. Thomasson wanted 
me to bring it to the attention of Mr. 
Ender. You see, the matter has been 
ignored by him. I—there is no doubt that 
the pattern was taken from one of theirs, 
of course.” 

The girl seemed to freeze as she looked 
at him. The golden eyes grew dark, an 
expression of distaste was plain about her 
mouth. 

“There is every doubt in the world. I 
make up the patterns for the Mallard 
tweeds. I certainly never copied one of 
Errison’s.”’ 

“T beg your pardon.” 

There was silence for a minute. Andy’s 
brain worked automatically, like a clock. 
Of course, this girl did not look like a thief, 
but you never could tell. He had indubita- 
ble proof that patterns had been stolen 
filched bodily out of another concern; the 
K tweeds, of which Uncle Andrew had bee n 
the last head—so why not from Errison’s? 
That had been done not only since the K 
concern shut down, but for two years be- 
fore. He’d be crafty; he’d find out how 
long this Miss Phillips had been working 
here. That would show him how much she 
was responsible for, in a way. 

But he couldn’t break the silence, get 
the question out. The girl was reading the 
letter again. She looked up at him with 
an expression of disdain. 

“I think you'd better go,” she said. “I 
will see that this has attention.” 

“Right!” He took a step towards 
the door. Then he came back rapidly. 
“T say,” he said gently, “I—I didn’t 
mean a thing personal, you know. Of 
course, you wouldn’t take an idea any 
more than you—you’'d steal a silver spoon. 
But—it has been done here. It’s been done 
often, before you came, I guess. You 
haven’t been here long?” For the life of 
him he could not help the hopeful sound 
of that question. He liked this little girl. 
He wanted to—to-—well, he didn’t quite 
know what he wanted. 


“this is for 








TWEEDS 


(Continued from Page 15) 


She looked at him without speaking for a 
moment; a long, unwinking stare it would 
have been in anyone else. But out of the 
golden eyes, framed by the gold-glinting 
brown hair and the short upper lip, it did 
not seem intrusive. At last she seemed to 
come to some sort of conclusion about him, 
and turning swiftly opened another drawer. 

‘“*Here,”’ she said, “I want you to look 
at these. Mr. Slade says you know more 
about tweeds than all the rest of them 
out there put together. He—he was just 
saying so when you came in. Now tell 
me what you think of these.” 

She pushed towards him a book of tweed 
samples; beautiful patterns, most of them; 
evidently not now in use. Andy bent over 
them, leafed the pages over swiftly. Then 
he looked up at her, a hard light in his eyes. 
«, These are K patterns.” 

His heart gave a leap; she did not know 
what he meant. 

“T’ll tell you,” he said, leaning towards 
her and dropping his hands on the side of 
her drawing board, a light support that 
seemed somehow to give him balance. 
“The K tweeds were in existence when 
when the Mallard’s were—were migrating 
ducks. They started’’—he broke off to ask 
a question—‘“‘ you can take time to listen? 
It’s fairly long.”’ 

She nodded briefly. 

“They started in a small way. People 
think that Scotchmen have the monopoly 
of making tweeds, you know;” but the first 
man to make K tweeds wasn’t Scotch. He 
was a Devon man, and he dreamed out his 
patterns lying on the hillside watching the 
sun make shadows on the heather and 
furze and bracken of the Devonshire hills 
and valleys. Then he went back to his 
cottage and wove out his dream by hand, 
inch by inch. It took him eighteen months 
to make a tweed of the fine light quality 
he had imagined; no other tweed had ever 
been like it. The lady of the manor bought 
it, and made a cape to wear when she 
walked upon the moors. They said that 
when she was far off they could not dis- 
tinguish her, she merged so into the hill- 
side. They thought he was almost a 
magician.” 

“‘An artist!” 

Andy smiled. 

‘That's about it. He received the usual 
artist’s pittance, too, for the bountiful lady 
of the manor paid him ten silver shillings 
for that piece of tweed. He wove three 
others before he died, and his son finished 
the fourth piece that he had not completed. 
Since his father had taught him how, it 
seemed the natural thing for him to con- 
tinue the work. After a while he moved to 
London and opened up a little shop. He 
was fortunate enough to sell a piece to the 
king and his fortune was made. Everyone 
wanted K tweeds after that.” 

He paused, looking off at the 
landscape on the wall. 

‘Well”’—he — himself back to his 
story reluctantly, seemed—‘‘you know 
how itis. A od Bag ss like that in England 
goes on from father to son, father to son; 
always in the family, growing, growing. 
Mostly they had a designer in the family 
too; an artist fellow like the first one, 
though once or twice they had to hire out- 
side help, and the last of the family to run 
the business took in his nephew to design 
their patte rns. That was before the steal- 
ing began.” 

“But why didn’t they sue, if people 
eally were stealing their patterns?” 

The clear young eyes met hers fearlessly. 

“T know. That seems the obvious thing 
to us here, but over there it is different. 
The K people had never been to law. I 
don’t believe the old man would have sur- 
vived a suit of that kind. He had a kirdly, 
fine old face—I knew him—and he prided 
himself on conducting the business as it 
always had been conducted. Funny, to an 
American; but they are like that, some of 
them, and you can’t change ’em.” 

He grinned; then dropped back to 
gravity. 

“Well, they went on and on until after 
the war. The people who bought from them 
were the real gentry, the people whose 
fathers and grandfathers had worn K 
tweeds; farther back than that, even. 
They had that sort of trade; carried it on 
still in the dark little shop on Russia Row 
where it had started. And, of course, 
quality like the K quality could not be 
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cheap, and wool after the war was dearer | 


than ever, and no one had very much 
money, somehow. When the fallard’s 
began to advertise their tweeds, and 
opened a big fashionable shop in Bond 
Street, all the newly rich people went 
there—and, as I say, no one else had very 
much mone The old customers would 
come in and visit with the firm, but they 
couldn't buy. Some of them used to joke 
about it—say it was a good thing the K 
tweeds wore so faithfully. 

“All that didn’t pay the bills, though; 
you can see that; and then, as I say, the 
patterns were stolen—oh, not openly, of 
course; not taken out wholesale so that 
anyone could tell them, but bit by bit. I'll 
show you.” 

He turned rapidly the leaves of the book 
she had hented him, stopped at one page. 
“See this—those fine tracings, dark green 
on brown, the flickering shadow of gray 








that spins in and out? Well, that had a | 


mist of purple over the whole 
know, a ae trick. 

could not copy that, because they left it 
out—when they took the rest!” He spoke 
contemptuously. 

The girl sprang to her feet, her small fists 
clenched, her eyes blazing. 

“I—I think you're horrid!” she said. 
“You—we are working for them. Any- 
how, I should think r 

“But they’re doing it now!" said Andy 
mercilessly, and a steely glint came into his 
kind eyes. “It wasn’t just to get in with 
the K trade. They couldn't take that away 
while the K people were in existence, of 
course, because the people who'd always 
bought from them would not go anywhere 
else. It was to make out that their tweeds 
were as good. And they weren't; there 
isn’t a tweed in existence today as fine in 
quality as the K; it would go through a 
bracelet—-what Mallard would do that?” 

I don’t believe you are right,” said the 
girl. “I don’t believe it. I knew Mr. 
Mallard. He was the kindest man in 
existence ’’—she looked as if she were about 
to cry —‘‘and his daughter ’ She bit her 
lip, and taking out a handkerchief dabbed 
her eyes. “‘I-——I don’t see why you have 
it in for them so, Mr. Keay.” She glanced 
at the card he had given Mark Slade and 
pronounced his name in two syllables, 
Kee-aay, as most persons did at sight 

Andy opened his mouth to correct her, 
and then shut it tight. If he told her the 
name was pronounced K, the girl would 
connect him with the story about the 
tweeds, he knew without telling. He'd 
been an idiot to let himself go like that 
Suppose she told Miss Mallard. There'd 
be the devil to pay and all. Not that it 
wasn't true, every word of it; but he did 
not want to be fired, have to leave Mal- 
lard’s; that would defeat his purpose. And 
more than that, he certainly did not want 
to be connected with the K tweeds. He'd 
heard Ender speak of them once, savagely 
almost, the note of jealousy more than ap- 
parent. What was it to Ender that the 
Keay firm had refused to sell to Mallard’s, 
preferring rather to go down to oblivion, 
go out of business? How could it matter 
to Ender? He wasn’t one of the firm. 

But he did not pursue this question 
further. He leaned over the drawing board 
and spoke quie tly. 

“You're wrong 
Miss Phillips; but look here, even you are 
a sign that I'm right.”” He picked up the 
loose piece of drawing paper that she had 
detached when he was in this room before 
with Mark Slade, and turned it round. ‘I 
couldn’t help seeing this, and—and you 
don’t know enough about designing tweedy, 
fabrics of any kind, to be in charge here 
You even have the count of threads wrong, 
see? And your colors sy 

He did not finish the sentence, but put 
the paper down again quietly. A spark 
that boded ill for Andy Keay rose in the 
girl’s eyes, but she smiled on him sweetly 

“You seem to know a lot about it. What 
if I do make up the patterns? What if I 
am not worth my salary? I shall be in 
time.” 

“T know; but that’s just my point—you 
aren't now. You see, I am sure it isn’t your 
fault; but the new range of patterns, for 
instance, they are all copies—careful 
copies, I admit—of the K tweeds. Some 
how, I don’t pretend to know how, they 
got hold of one of their pattern books, and 
someone copied them, but with clever 


I haven't it in for them, 


haze, you | 
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| enough changes so that they would pass for 
original designs. Well, the K firm is out of 
business; but I’d rather belong there than 
here.”’ 

His face had grown white, he looked 
steadily into the girl’s eyes. Somehow it 

| had come to matter to him very much that 
| she should have done this thing. A man 
may be crooked, and you hate it but ac- 
cept it with philosophy; but a woman—a 
slip of a girl—who gives herself over to 
crooked business, that is a different thing. 
It takes something from the beauty of the 
| world every time a woman errs, And she 
had given him this book of which he had 
spoken, this book of K samples. He 
wasn’t making any mistake—he couldn't, 
with these children of his dreams and his 
skill—and, besides, he had just come from 
going over the new pieces of Mallard 
tweeds; he knew exactly what he was 
talking about. 

The spark died from the girl’s eyes. 
They were golden again, not dark as they 
had been before. There was a wistful ex- 
pression in the glance she gave him, and he 
| thought for a minute that she was going to 
| ery. But she did not. She took herself in 

hand and spoke low and proudly. 

“T’ll tell you exactly what happened. I 
don’t know—just for a minute—what can 
be done about it; but ——-’’ She paused, 
hesitated, seemed to make the plunge 
hurriedly. 

“‘When I came in here, of course, I didn’t 
know anything about business; but I 
had studied design and color here in New 
York for two years. I didn’t know any- 
thing about designing tweeds; but Mr. 

| Ender said— she gave me this book—he 
thought ——— 

“T see; he felt you might learn that 
way?” 

“Yes; he told me they were disused pat- 
terns of the Mallard firm, and he didn’t see 
any reason why they might not be used 

| again if I altered them a Rittle. I couldn’t 
have copied them exactly to save my life, 
| anyhow, the colors were so—so difficult. 

I never saw any just like them—pastels 
| and primary colors that merged—colors 

don’t do that: but these did.” 
| The color rose in Andy Keay’s face. 
| This tribute was sweet, coming in this un- 
| expected way, with no knowledge that it 
was a tribute. For an instant he closed his 
eyes, saw a bewildering vision of the 
Devonshire hills and valleys, colorful as 
Italy to the sight of his imagination; yes, 
some of the colors the Inness painting had; 
but more, more, far more. Ah, if he hadn’t 
lost his power! If he could ny | now do 
the things he once had! It was like a cry 
in his heart. 
And suddenly, as he opened his eyes, he 
had a dazzling idea. He'd lost the gift of 
| transmutation, yes—the gift that is the 
| greatest thing the artist has; but he had 
not lost his technical skill; he still could 
| teach. Well, why shouldn’t he make it 
easier for this little girl? Give her some 
lessons in fabric design? If she had any 
| originality at all she would soon be able to 
do designs that would mean something; 
she’d be more than the cheap help on which 
Old Ender prided himself. Suddenly he had 
the key to the reason for using this half- 
fledged artist in a big firm like this. Ender 
had taken her on because she was cheap; 
she couldn't demand a big salary and—she 
could easily be hoodwinked. 
| He'd have given a good deal just then 
for the privilege of telling Ender what he 
thought of him. 
He made the proposition to the girl, 
though, with all the eagerness of which he 
was capable, his smile working overtime, 
his eyes clear as a boy’s as he explained his 
reasons. 
“‘T used to be an artist,’ he said, “‘a de- 
signer really; but I sort of lost my power 
of making patterns. It just went, some- 
how. Lam waiting for it to come back. In 
the meantime, won’t you let me show you 
tell you how it goes? Not in the daytime, 
of course; we are both busy; but if you 
could giv € up your evenings—one or two a 
week 
She gasped and into her eyes came a 
look of recognition, an expression she 
hastened to hide. Also, this time the tears 
really did come, and she took out her small 
handkerchief and wiped them away deli- 

cately. Behind the filmy folds Andy heard 
| her thank him, give him the address. 

“Do you think it would be too far for 
you. to come to Carnegie Hall? I have a 
tiny studio there.” 

“Don’t you live with your mother?” 

| said Andrew, puzzled. 
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He did not know so much about New 
York, but this girl had all the air of one 
who had been taken care of; she couldn’t 
be entirely on her own, he thought. He 
could have kicked himself when she looked 
up at him 

“Both my parents are dead; 
alone.” 

She gave him the number of her studio, 
made an appointment for the next evening. 
Then, her eyes full of something he did not 
fathom, she touched gently the letter he 
had delivered. 

“Tt is getting late, Mr. Kee-aay. I 
think I should get in touch with Miss 
Mallard’s attorneys about this Errison 
affair.” 

It was his dismissal; 
diately. 

‘I say, frightfully sorry to have stayed 
so long. They don’t forget to work you, do 
they? ? Secretary to Miss Mallard and de- 
signer for the firm! Makes me tired!” 

It did not make him feel any better that 
she smiled and corrected his words, ‘‘ Not 
“ ner, copyist!”’ 

ere was a line of firmness about the 
ne lips that he did not like; he’d 
worried the poor little kid. 

All the way downtown he growled at him- 
self for breaking out like that. Why 
couldn’t he have seen that she was per- 
fectly honest without rubbing it in, making 
sure? Perhaps it was because she already 
meant so much; that was the only reason 
he could find. Well, he’d have a session 
with old Ender, make himself understood. 
He'd altered his plans suddenly. He didn’t 
care if they did fire him. They could, and 
he’d start something! He'd tell old Ender 
so, explain who he was, say that he had 
the goods on them! Why, there wasn’t a 
court in the land but would give him huge 
damages for what had been done to him 
on these new patterns alone! And any 
tweed expert would know them, put ’em 
side by side. The first day that Old Ender 
was back he’d go up there, talk to him, 
insist on making Miss Mallard understand 
his position. Maybe they’d rather settle 
out of court, and if they did he’d demand a 
big sum; and then, with his new knowledge 
of American methods, he’d set about build- 
ing up a business for himself here in Amer- 
ica. He realized now he’d always wanted 
to own a big business. The new K tweeds 
better than the old, and the fruits of his 
labor—all at the feet of the little girl with 
golden eyes and hair that glinted gold, too, 
whose first name, even, he did not know 
yet. 

Still, common sense came to his rescue. 
Perhaps he did not yet understand enough 
about business methods, He really wasn’t 
a business man, not ina way. He liked the 
artistic side best; colors and design and the 
beautiful things. He’d sold a lot of goods 
to Mark Slade just because he was an 
artist, too, and he’d been interested in see- 
ing him show things in another way. He 
didn’t suppose he could sell to—to Tho- 
masson, for instance, with his mind neatly 
ruled out for dollars and cents; so many 
bolts of lavender tweed at so much; 
so many bolts of blue at so much more; 
instead of so much rainbow light, so much 
azure sky—for the price of a heartbeat 
Gosh, it was a queer world! 

Yet all the same he walked into the 
downtown showroom with a light step. 
Thomasson, showing red tweed to a slender 
Jew over by the window, called to him 
jovially. 

“Here, you wonderful salesman, you, 
come and see if you can’t make Barney 
disgorge.”” 

Andrew thought he was joking, but he 
wasn’t. He stood aside definitely, after 
he’d introduced Andrew, watched to see 
what he did. The Jew, gray-haired, 
grizzled, almost grotesquely slender, gave 
a yawning smile. He did not care for 
Andy’s type, and he made it plain. 

“Well,” he said, “‘and what you know 
about tweeds, heh, thass Mr. Thomasson 
he don’t?” 

“Not much, I guess,” said Andy pleas- 
antly; ‘“‘but I’ve made them, you see.” 

Instantly the alert, cautious look came 
into the face of the customer. He waggled 
a finger at Andrew, speaking with exag- 
gerated solemnity. 

“Then you tell me how is it that these 
tweeds they don’t wear good? My daugh- 
ter she say to me, ‘Papa,’ she say, ‘the 
tweeds iss Mallard tweeds, but for their 
reputation I give not a damn,’ she say, 
‘and they fray all over ev’ erywheres, and as 
for quality, pooh!’ 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

He made a sudden, surprising sound with 
his thick lips, a sound that indicated scorn, 
anger and a desire to know. None but a 
Jew could have made it in exactly that 
manner without offense. 

“Sure, I'll tell you how!” said Andy. 
“You buy our tweeds here, don’t you, be- 
cause they are cheaper here than uptown 
at the Madison Avenue branch? We don’t 
call them Mallard’s—you know why? Be- 
cause they are made of short, frayed ends 
of wool, the ends that are left frazzled on 
the looms when the fine Mallard’s are 
woven. There is quality in wocel just as 
there is in people, Mr. Seidbohm, and if 
you want your daughter to have the best, 
take her up to the real Mallard salesroom 
and pick her out one of our new patterns. 
This’’—he touched the red tweed lightly 
“is all right for Hetty and Becky and 
Sarah, but you don’t want your daughter 
to have a thing like that. This is a cheap 
store. We give you what you want-—cheap 
goods, woven cheaply on machines, noth- 
ing handmade, not even the knots hand- 
tied. Cut up into cheap little suits for a 
cheap trade, that’s all right. But not for 
what your daughter wants, I guess.” 

He smiled, that infectious grin that no 
one seemed able to withstand. His knowl- 
edge of Jews was not American, but he re- 
membered the pride of some of the cutters 
in the K factory when it came to dressing 
their own womenfolk. It was a racial char- 
acteristic, but he had not been sure of that 
when he played on this remembrance 
When it came to tweeds, now, he could 
talk about them. 

“Tf you want something for your busi- 
ness, though, say, I'll tell you the best buy 
for your trade for next season."” He walked 
down the room, took from one of the un- 
padded shelves of unstained wood a heavy 
bolt of gray tweed, faintly checked in 
brown. “You have a chain of stores, 
haven’t you, Mr. Seidbohm? Now, this 
bolt’ll pay you, made up. Feel the qual- 
ity—not so rough as most of the cheap 
tweeds, is it? Now you have this made up 
into suits with collars and cuffs of color 
lavender, red, blue, green, rose—anything’ll 
go on this. Distribute them about your 
stores, play ’em up big. Guess you'll come 
running back for more.” 

The deal was not concluded as easily as 
that, because the customer did not enjoy 
buying that way. But Thomasson, watch- 
ing, knew that his mind was made up with 
the first mention of the idea. Andy knew 
that, too, although he pretended not to, 
and a sort of exultant and naive surprise 
rose in him. Perhaps he really did know 
something about salesmanship, or was it 
that he was beginning to develop a talent 
for business? 

When Barney had gone 
sprung something on him. 

“Say,” he said, ‘“‘why you been hiding 
your light under a bushel like this? Got a 
telephone call for you to report back at 
Madison tomorrow morning; they want 
you up there. Seems you made a lucky 
strike this morning; got a good order 
Miss Mallard has sent word to transfer 
you. You're in luck, boy!” 

“T’ve never even seen her,’”’ said Andrew 
dazedly. ‘‘l suppose it was what that 
buyer said ‘id 

His tone was so amazed, and he seemed 
so little set up by this order, that Thomas- 
son, no longer suspicious, warmed to him. 

“You’re a good scout, Andy,” he said; 
“‘wish you luck up there.” 

It was the consummation of a little 
dream, but Andy could not feel happy 
about it somehow. It was going to be 
much harder to fight Ender on his own 
ground. 

But he did not have Ender to fight. The 
old man was not back the next day, or the 
next, and whispers got about that he never 
would be back. Andy, with his own 
troubles, could not talk to any of the other 
men about it. Everyone resented his ap- 
pearance somehow. Even Percival, to 
whom he had given over Slade’s order, eyed 
him queerly. Andy set his upper lip stiffly 
and went into the fight. He hated Mal- 
lard’s, but he wasn’t going to be beaten by 
Mallard salesmen, and he went to it. 

It was the more difficult, of course, be- 
cause his duties were not defined. Did he 
start to wait upon a buyer, there were three 
other salesmen ready to prevent him. A 
sudden access of activity had set in in the 
big showroom, and during the whole of the 
first day Andrew talked to no one more 
important than a stock boy. At night he 
was weary through and through. But the 
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thought of the coming hour in the studio | 
where Miss Phillips lived was like a golden 
flame in his heart. He dressed carefully, 
ate his supper in a rush and arrived hastily 
at the very moment set for him. 

“It’s a very small studio,” she had told 
him; ‘‘you’ll laugh _" 

But even these words had rot prepared 
him for how very small it was; a mere cup- 
board between two larger rooms—a bath- 
room formerly, she told him; changed dur- 
ing some alterations, she supposed. But it 
was just big enough for one person, and so | 
cheap—she laughed merrily, humor light- 
ing her golden eyes, perched on the sofa 
that was a bed at night, her little feet 
tucked under her to make room for the 
eee edge of the drawing table she 

ad arranged under the light. 

“‘I wish I were smaller,” said Andy rue- | 
fully, trying to get his long limbs out of the | 
way. 

He felt enormous, and so out of place, | 
but the girl laughed and set to work. There 
was no pretending in her desire to learn; 
she really wished to know. Andrew discov- 
ered within himself a secret fund of patience 
and a love for teaching. He could impart 
what he knew. And she really wanted to 
learn. There was no pretense about her 
eagerness, and she caught onto his methods 
rapidly. It wasn’t only that she expected 
to earn her living that way, he noticed with 
exultation; she really loved the work. It 
wasn’t only outside that she was beautiful. 

Before he went, her cheeks rose-tinted, 
she made apology for the way she had pro- 
nounced his name. 

“Mr. Ender tells me it is just asif it were 
the letter K alone; you must have thought 
me very stupid.” 

“Oh,” Andy laughed, “everyone does 
that; I don’t care. But I say, Miss Phil- 
lips, will you let me ask you something? I 
want to know your first name.” 

There was something odd in her eyes, as 
if she had been waiting for him to say some- 
thing else after her remark about his name, 
and she seemed to be thinking of this so in- 
tentiy that it was difficult for her at first to 
revert to anything else. But after a pause 
she told him quietly that it was Edith. 

“I hate it,” she said; “most of my 
friends call me Phil.” 

Phil! It was a dear little name, and there 
was a quality of frankness about her, de- 
spite her little girlishness, that somehow 
made the boyish cognomen right for her. 
Andy took her hand and gripped it hard. 

“Good night, Phil. Thursday, then!" 
And he was gone. 

It was raining when he reached the 
ground floor, and he stood in a sheltered 
corner for a while trying to get his bearings, 
thinking of the best way te reach his board- 
ing house. Outside in the wet a shining li- 
mousine waited, the chauffeur impenetrable 
beneath his raincoat. The lights shone on 
the polished surfaces of car and man in 
dazzling checks of a bewildering pattern. 
Andy uttered an exclamation beneath his 
breath. That—that had almost been a new 
design; they began like that; only this had 
vanished before it was fully formed. Gosh! 
If he were going to create again, if his friend- 
ship with little Phil should bring him that! 
A vast tenderness filled him. He seemed to 
see her before him, and so clear was the be- 
lief that as a slight figure sped past him 
from the elevators behind in the building he 
started forward. He could have sworn it 
was Phil, yet how could it be? She had no 
cloak of moleskin; she was upstairs in the 
absurdly small studio preparing for bed. 
He hoped she was thinking of him a little 
too. Well, some day she should have a 
limousine like that one where the pretty 
ghost of herself now sat swathed in a veil 
and furs. How like Phil in this light! As 
the car moved away he stepped happily 
out into the rain. 

Later he let himself into his boarding 
house noiselessly. On the table in his room 
he kept a canvas pad beside his palette—so 
long disused. He looked at it absently; 
idly he took up an outline brush, dipped it 
in sepia — 

Then his heart gave a leap; it had come, 
that ineffable feeling like a thread of fire 
and of ice running through his veins. He 
closed his clear eyes in momentary thank- 
fulness, and in the darkness he saw trem- 
bling a design in gray and yellow, a new 
tweed! 

It was light when he finished it, laid it 
down. Never in his life had he done so 
much in so short a time. The work was 
crude because of that, but it was masterly, 
too, and sufficient for a weaver to work 
from, make up the design. 
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actually Insures 
Fountain Pen 
Satisfaction 


OT only is the self-filling Dunn- 

Pen backed by the most liberal 
guarantee ever written—it possesses 
many features not found in any other 
fountain pen. 







Because it has no rubber sac, it hoids 
several times more ink than any 
other rubber sac self-filler of the same 
size. It has no seams to leak or 
springs to break. You pump it full 
with the Little Red Pump-Handle, 
and it cleans as it fills. 


There are only four major parts in 
the Dunn-Pen—all machined and 
finished like parts of a fine rifle. It 
never sputters nor stutters, and is a 
self-starter that gets to work the 
minute it touches the paper, without 
shaking or jiggling. It glides so 
smoothly and is so handily balanced 
it actually improves your penmanship. 


27 styles, including Black Hard Rub- 
ber, and Transparent barrels as illus- 
trated. A pen for every hand and 
pocketbook, $2.75 up. 


THE DUNN-PEN COMPANY 
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Washable Walls! 


6 bee what that means—not only in hotels, 
. offices, schools and all kinds of public buildings 
— but in every room in your home. 


Walls that are always clean and sanitary! Walls 
that remain fresh and new! Walls that can be 
washed instead of redecorated! Beauty and 
economy combined. 


Patton’s Velumina gives walls that glossless, 
velvety finish so much in demand today. And yet, 
blemishes of all kinds are quickly and easily 
removed with soap and water. For this soft-toned 
wall decoration is pore-proof. Dirt and grime 
can’t penetrate or stain its film. 


Architects, interior decorators and exacting 
painters recommend Velumina highly — not only 
for its decorative possibilities, but because of its 
perfect diffusion of light. Velumina comes in 
white and sixteen soft, beautiful colors. 


Velumina is one of the many high-grade products 
manufactured by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Company. Each of these products has won a 
reputation for utmost satisfaction and long service 
at the work for which it is intended. No matter 
what you want in the way of glass, paint and varnish 
products, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
manufactures something that will meet your re- 
quirements exactly. Handled by quality dealers 
everywhere. 


A good brush is essential to a good paint job. 


"Save the surface and 


you save al 1 Ane» Ka | 


Write for ‘‘Proof’’ Booklet 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


GLASS - PAINT 


Paint and Varnish Factories 
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Milwaukee, Wis. - Newark. N.J. 
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| hat to Andy’s unsophisticated eyes. 


| see me, Miss Phillips?” 


The way to the Mallard Building seemed 


| to be paved with roses that morning. He 
| walked downtown; 
| den to save his life. 


he couldn’t have rid- 
He'd find Phil, tell her 
the first thing 

But something else intervened. Like 
had a photographic 
eye. No least contour of anything that he 
had fully observed was lost to him. So 
that, going into the building, his eye was 
caught and held by the limousine and 
chauffeur he had seen overnight. His heart 
gave a sudden leap, sank down to zero. 
Without waiting for anything, he walked 
through the waiting room, down the corri- 
dor, on to the glass door with the name 
Henry Mallard upon it. 

“Why, how you startled me, Mr. Keay!” 
said the girl with the golden eyes. 

She was taking off her hat, a very — 

er 

dress was the one she had worn the other 
day, and the coat that was temporarily 
thrown over the back of a chair was not of 
moleskin. Also, she was very calm and 
friendly. Andy faltered. But he had been 
bred in a persistent school. He smiled, his 
eye on the door leading to the inner room. 

“Will you ask Miss Mallard if she will 
he said formally. 

The golden eyes grew darker. 

“Why, I am afraid that is impossible just 
now,” she said. “How about twelve noon? 


| She hasn't fe 


“Why don’t you say she isn't here?”’ he 


| interrupted coldly. 


| acting one,” 


} are Miss Mallard yourself. 





“Why should I tell you a lie?”’ 

“T don’t see that it is any worse than 
he said hotly. “I don’t know 
why I am sure of it, but I am sure that you 
Phil! Isn’t 
that short for Philippa? And doesn’t E. 
Philippa Mallard stand for Edith Philippa? 
Oh!” he cried out passionately as one de- 
tail after another came rushing to his mind. 
“‘Why was I so foolish? Why didn't I see? 
And I thought you were a poor girl!” 

She stared at him, her color coming and 
going. She could not speak, because some- 
thing hammered in her throat, and her 
heart beat so that it hurt her. But she drew 
herself together, pointed toa chair. 

“Sit down for a minute,” she said. 
I can’t stand any more.” 

She sank into a chair, white-faced. With 
a sudden exclamation Andy sprang to- 
wards her. 

“Oh, you're ill!” Words of endearment 
were on his tongue, but he b:t them back. 
Miss Mallard waved him away, sat up 
straight. 

“T’m all right now,” she said formally, 
and pressed a buzzer. From the inner room 
a stenographer appeared. 

“Miss Phillips,” said Philippa Mallard, 
“‘T want you to bring the copy of the letter 
I dictated to you last night to edie to Mr. 
Andrew Keay.” 

When the girl had gone she sat in stiff 
silence, her eyes on her visitor's face. 

“You see,”’ she explained after a minute, 
“I took this room because of the north 
light. My secretary occupies the other 
room when I am working out here, and I 
am not disturbed very much. Even Mr. 
Ender leaves me alone most of the time.” 

Half smiling, she met his eyes, and when 
the girl came back with the copy of the 
letter she held it on her lap while she went 
on speaking. 

“You see, Mr. Keay, I gave you the op- 
portunity to — yourself last night in 
the studio. I'd have told you about myself 
if you had doneso. I had discovered who you 
are from Mr. Ender. Naturally, after the 
disclosures you made on Monday, I had to 
have an explanation. I found that many of 
the things you said are true; this letter is 
an attempt to set some of them straight. I 
can't give you back your old business, but 
I think our lawyers together can work out 
a scheme that will be fair to you. I 
don't believe my father meant to be 
crooked. He had faith in Mr. Ender, and 
he’’—she paused, her young face stern in 
its attempt at im mpartiality and justice— 
“well, he lives and moves in the Mallard 
family fortunes. He'd do anything in the 
onl lift Mallard’s tweeds higher; rob 
or steal or hold up New York, I think. 
He—he can’t seem to see that he isn’t 
within his rights. He’s not like a man; he's 
an automaton. I don’t understand it.” 

Some of her words needed explaining. 

“Did Mr. Ender know who I was when 
I rnd for a job?” said Andy blankly. 

She nodded. 

“At once; he'd heard you’d come over 
here. He put you down in the cheap ware- 
house because he knew you were an artist, 
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and thought he’d tire you out. I ——” 
She broke off to say something else. “ “Mr. 
Keay, I knew nothing of that cheap part of 
the business until you told me about it; ! 
have been kept so much in the dark I don’t 
know what todo. Mr. Ender told me quite 
calmly that he thought the designing would 
keep me out of mischief and give me -~me- 
thing to keep me busy; he did not want 
any interference in the business otherwise. 
You know”’—her smile was rather pathetic 
to Andy, somehow—‘‘my father wanted 
me to be the head of the business, to under- 
stand it. It was his dying wish; but with 
Mr. Ender I don’t think I ever shall be. 
He says the business would go to pieces 
without him; he’s built it up about himself. 
Daddy was a darling, but he was sick for so 
long, even though he kept on coming here 
day after day. Everything was in Mr. 
Ender’s hands.” 

The tables had turned. Andy could not 
keep the sympathy from his voice. This 
girl was the same girl, whether she was a 
great heiress or an orphan who had to work 
for her living. The problem before her was 
a big one. He knew the force that Ender 
carried with him; something dynamic, 
that seemed to be a part of the man. All he 
seemed to want was to pile up money for 
Mallard’s to spend. All the animosity that 
had been a part of him for the hated Mal- 
lard’s oozed out of his mind; it was as if it 
had never been. And something stirred in 
him, a new power, a knowledge of business 
that he sensed now had been growing in 
him all these months. An idea had taken 
possession of him. He could not put it into 
words yet, even though his determination 
was absolute to attempt it. He turned to 
the girl with a new urgency, a new force in 
his tone. 

“‘Phil,”’ he said, utterly unconscious that 
he was using her name in his intentness on 
her problem that somehow seemed to be 
his, “‘do you think you will ever make a 
good business woman?” 

She pondered. 

“I don’t know; yes, if I could get astart. 
Daddy never could see that the artistic end 
of things was mine, and yet—he bought 
that Inness, and he loved pictures. Per- 
haps he wanted me to get the idea of being 
an artist out of my system; that was what 
made him think of me becoming an active 
part of the work here.” 

‘Maybe; or was he afraid of Ender 
the last?” 

She pondered that, then her eyes, clouded 
by recognition, looked into his. 

“Yes, that was it; I remember, I did not 
understand; he kept on telling me to keep 
Mallard’s clean. He was taken so suddenly 
at the end he hadn’t time for much.” 

Andy could see it; the whole thing un- 
rolled before him. There had been scraps 
of conversation dropped about Henry Mal- 
lard—his easy ways, his charm, his integ- 
rity that Ender used as a cloak for his own 
ends sometimes. Everyone knew it, and 
yet everyone was afraid of Ender. He him- 
self had been until yesterday. But now, 
now all was different. He knew that he 
could never again be afraid of anyone, be- 
cause he was fighting for Philippa. She 
didn’t know that, though. 

Perhaps he would have been utterly 
taken aback if he could have understood 
how very well she knew it. He faced the 
strong light from the two immense north 
windows. His eyes were clouded by his 
new thoughts, his brow puckered; but the 
clean lines of his face, the virile strength of 
his splendid youth, the long lazy lines of 
the athlete in repose, each fraction of him 
told her the story she had known since she 
saw him two days before, when he had told 
her stormily what he thought of her busi- 
ness. She sighed, a sigh that was half a 
smile as it ended. His eyes asked a ques- 
tion. 

“I was just wishing that you were a busi- 
ness man instead of an artist.’ 

That little grin of his came then, and the 
small wrinkling cloud of freckles above the 
fine s' raight nose. 

“But I believe I am a good business man; 
I’ve just been going over that. You—you 
are head of the firm, aren’t you? Legally, 
I mean. 

“Oh, yes; but I’ve signed all sorts of 
papers ‘since I came down here. Only last 
night I thought how foolish that was.” 

“Well, we must chance it that you 
haven’t signed away your presidency.” 

He got up, walked the long length of the 
room and came back to her slowly. His 
usual impetuosity was curbed, his boyish- 
ness had disappeared. As he put into words 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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What a glorious source of winter 
warmth you would have, were you 
only able to install in your fireplace 
an actual lump of that parent of all 
natural heat, the Sun! 


Impossible? Of course! Yet, thanks 
to modern inventive genius, Ra- 
diantfire gives you, at the touch of a 
match, a very close approximation. 


For here is a new scientific device 
which transforms for you the heat 
of natural or manufactured gas into 
a product which has every essential 
of sun-warmth, yet is always under 
your perfect control. 


q Radiantfire projects its warmth out 
into your room, giving, as repeated 
tests have shown, nine times the 
efficiency of a coal or wood fire. 


“Gee! It Feels Just Like the Sun” “Nig 
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Also Radiantfire is absolutely clean, 
and continually purifies the air of 
your home. 


Pest of all, it’s a tremendous econ- 
omy, costing no more than ordinary 
fireplace equipment to install and 
connect, and far less to maintain. 
Its saving of your furnace coal alone 
will approximate two tons a year. 


Radiantfire is supplied in a full va- 
riety of styles and sizes. There are 
beautiful period models for the 
home and portables that are ideal 
for factories, shops and any spot 
where quick, dependable warmth 
is needed. 

See vour Gas Company or dealer 
and get his help in picking the 
model best suited to your needs. 


q DEALERS: — All Over the World, People Are Supplanting Old-Style 
Fireplace Equipment With Radiantfire, and Installing Radiantfire 
in New Homes. Ask Us to Tell You How You Can Supply Them 
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Re-Power Your Ford 


For Months of Mud and Snow 


‘gore weather ahead! Mud to plow 
through—snowdrifts to buck. Chilly 
mornings, when Ford engines balk a bit. 
How's your timer ? 


Replace it with a Milwaukee and you'll be 

sure. of more power, steadier pulling, easier Back of the “Milwaukee” 
starting. A million Ford owners, and all SH aii oe die 
garage mechanics, know that this finely and guaranteed by th 


5 
world’s largest exclusive 


made, wonderfully durable timer gets the timer manufacturing organi 
‘ > a > zation. The Mi/waukee isthe 
utmost out of the husky Ford engine. And 


result of 17 years of experi 


it costs only the price of a tank-full of “gas”! ats, ictnsrconat yl: pelea 


experiments to perfect the 





_ : Ford’s ignition system. 
Get yours today—to install at once, or to 


ee ers. ad Buy the Milwaukee in full 
carry under the seat as ‘‘ignition insurance 


confidence that it is the most 
dependable and efficient 


MILWAUKEE MOTOR PRODUCTS, Inc. timer on the market today 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


(TIMER BUILDERS FOR OVER 17 YEARS) 
EXPORT OFFICE, 130 W. 42nd ST., NEW YORK, U.S. A 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
the astonishing idea that had flowered in 
his mind a few moments since his tone was 
level and businesslike. 

“Will you give me a power of attorney 
to take your place here for three months? 
And—and you go away to that play studio 
of yours if you like; then I can report to 
you every week or so. It’s a risk, of course. 
I may be the worst adventurer in the world, 
but you remember Old Ender did not think 
so. I guess he told you the Keays are hon- 
est folk—too honest for their own good. 
Well, then”’—as her eyes verified his asser- 
tion—‘‘do you want to do this? I—I can 
pull you through, get you out of Ender’s 
hands, put you in a position to understand 
the business. I am not afraid of him. It all 
dependson you. Can you trust meenough?”’ 

He always liked to remember that she 
took time to consider it. Then the golden 
eyes gleamed warmly, and the smile shone 
out recklessly as she put her hand in his. 

“Andrew Keay, I could trust you with 
every cent I have, and—and I think you 
are the kindest man in the world.” 

He stared at her unsmiling. 

“You may not like lots of the things I 
shall do, you know.” 

He seemed older already as she looked at 
him, for his swift mind was going over de- 
tails, picking up threads, building—in his 
mind—everything into a working scheme 
worthy of a really big business. He'd 
amalgamate, as he’d outlined to Thomas- 
son. 
Then Philippa asked a question quietly, 
her own face shadowed, and a shadow fell 
over his own; he retained his pose of ag- 
gressive business acumen with an effort. 

“T wish you would tell me about your 
own firm, the K tweeds. Mr. Ender said 
that it failed two years ago; he said we 
offered to buy you out. I should like to 
know the other side—your side—if it does 
not hurt too much,” 

“No; it won’t hurt.’”’ There was a cold 
note in his voice. His eyes swept her ap- 
praisingly. ‘“‘We didn’t fail. There aren’t 
any debts outstanding. We simply closed, 
that’s all. Uncle Andrew died. He was the 
last head of the firm before me. He brought 
me up; educated me; I owe him everything. 
His heart failed him at the fight. As I told 
you, our own customers hadn’t the money 
to buy, and Mallard’s came in, launched 
their English shop with a flourish, adver- 
tising, advertising—and a fashionable store 
to buy in—and all the time copying our 
patterns sig 

His voice dropped as he went back into 
the past, rose again on a sudden note of 
assurance for her. 

“T don’t want you to think I am blaming 
anyone; I am not, now. It—it was a great 
deal our own fault. I didn’t see it then, but 
I do now. We didn’t stretch forward into 
the future; we kept our eyes on the past. 
Uncle Andrew came in one night with a let- 
ter signed by Mr. Mallard himself—he was 
alive then. He offered a mere song for the 
goodwill of our business. I feel sure Ender 
had told him it was not worth more. Uncle 
Andrew went into a terrible rage as he read 
the letter over again to me, and fell over 
dead; shock ‘and the accumulation of 
anxiety beforehand. His heart had always 
been weak.” 

“Oh!” said Philippa faintly, deep pity 
in her voice. Andy smiled at her gravely. 

“Tt was pretty bad when we came to go 
into things,” he admitted. ‘The business 
really amounted to very little. I kept it on 
for a while, but I couldn’t see any way out. 
At last I came to the conclusion that I 
would close down and come to America and 
see if I could not find out the secret of the 
Mallard success. I hated you all. Oh, how 
I hated you!” His voice was vibrant. “I 
didn’t know exactly how I was going to get 
even, but I determined to do it if it took my 
last penny. And then I don’t really under- 
stand how it came about, but I lost all abil- 
ity to design; I couldn’: originate. I was 


desperate. It was like losing an arm—a 
part of myself. Even my living depended 
upon it. I was dazed for a while. Then I 


realized that my only salvation was to learn 
how to run a business by modern methods, 
I made up my mind that I was going to be\ 
smarter than anyone here, and later I’ 
start a business and go into competion. 
My dream wasn’t to be a millionaire; 1 
was to make enough torun Mallard’s tweeds 
out of business. Hate, you see—revenge! 
A fine basis to build a life on!” 

“But I should think you would feel that 
way. How could you help it?” 

“T didn’t try—until I knew you. I was 
awfully miserable, really; all choked up 
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with hate and losing my power to create 
designs. Somehow I mixed them up, one 
with the other. Some inner voice kept on 
saying to me that as long as I hated I'd 
never be able to see ¥ ain. They 
are pictures, even if I work = out in 
’ She looked wistfully away at 
the Inness, B to him with those glowing 
golden eyes. “How did you come to design 
for the K firm?” 

“Well, I couldn’t seem to tackle the 
weaving. I was just a kid, but I hated it. 
We'd an outside artist to design our pat- 
terns; you can always find a good designer, 
even if he isn’t a genius. That’s why I won- 
dered at Ender having you in here, you 
know. Uncle Andrew was almost in de- 
spair about me when he took me down to 
Devonshire to the little cottage where the 
first K tweed had been woven. It’s a beau- 
tiful little place. Some day I hope you'll see 
it’’—the clear eyes looked gravely into hers 
to meet a glance as unconscious and grave— 
“hanging over the moor, craning its neck to 
look at the sea, lost in a swirling mass of 
golden furze and purple heather. 

“Uncle Andrew was a very plain old 
man, but he was crafty. He’d go off, visiting 
old cronies, he said—though I found later 
that he didn’t know a soul in the place— 
and leave me to myself. Day after day I 
was there alone, with the sea and the 
heather and the colors in the shifting lights 
and shadows. Suddenly I thought f could 
make a pattern, and I tried it—mistily, you 
know; very vague at first. Then the idea 
came clearer; I knew how to put it down, 
how to allow for the measuring of the 
threads. I got a pattern at last that I 
wanted to show to Uncle Andrew, but I 
didn’t dare. I left it on the mantelshelf 
when I went to bed.” 

He looked up apologetically 
lovely eyes regarding him. 

“Miss Mallard, when the old man came 
upstairs his beard was wet as he bent over 
me. I wiped away the drops impatiently; 
I was so excited I hadn’t been able to sleep. 

‘*Ts it any good?’ I said. 

“I knew; but I wanted to be reassured. 
I wanted him to be glad, and he could only 
be solemn and cry. I remember his hand 
trembled when he put it on my head. ‘Boy 
dear, it’s the best pattern we've had in 
many a day,’ he said, ‘many a day!’ He 
began to wipe his eyes with his silk hand- 
kerchief oa walk about the room; it was 
so small it cramped him. He was a tall, 
thin man and simple; not muci education.” 

“He must have been fine,”’ said Philippa 
Mallard wistfully. 

“Oh, he was! He was so happy about 
having a designer in the family again! He 
gave me every advantage. I went to the 
Slade school and then to Julien’s in Paris. 
Every summer we'd go to Devonshire, 
Uncle Andrew and I. ‘Andy,’ he'd say, 
‘you know a Keay never gives up; that’s 
all you got to remember. If you think out 
a new pattern, work at it, boy, until it is 
perfect. The money don’t matter, nor even 
if folks like it it don’t matter; but if you 
put down what the Lord have give you 
eyes to see, you'll know it here,’ and he’d 
put his hand on his heart.” 

He stopped; he couldn’t go on. These 
old words were bringing back so many 
things. His face was grim as he rose, and 
he looked at Philippa with a glance so stern 
that she met it wondering, not knowing 
then that she faced the business man, the 
executive, the man of vision. 

That, as it happened, was the last thing 
he said to her then, for the attorney for the 
firm was announced, a suave, firm man 
who received Philippa’s statement about 
the power of attorney with a murmur of 
expostulation. 

‘“*But, my dear Miss Mallard ——” 

Andy left; he had no desire to restrict the 
lawyer’s phrases. But when he came out he 
was waiting for him in the reception room. 

“Mr. Smythe, I want you to know that 
Mr. Ender has nothing to’ do with this. 
Should you go to him, I shall reluctantly be 
compelled to change our firm of attorneys.” 
. The gaze that met his wavered, fell, did 
not conflict with Andy’s clear, resolute 
gaze. After all, the attorney told himself, 
the Mallard account was not to be thrown 
over lightly. His ironical bow accepted the 
situation. 

Andrew scarcely noticed him. There 
was much to be done. At night he went 
over the events of the first day with a clear 
conception of the odds he was up against. 
No one liked his change of position; an- 
archy was in the air; and yet his rule was 
better than Ender’s, had they only taken 
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pains to look further. But how could he 
expect that? He had to show them. 

Show them, in the next few days, he did 
without effort. That he was a master of the 
work on which he reported soon became 
ony no one knew tweeds as he did. Some- 

ow, in the curious way in which such 
things become common property in any 
organization, it became noised abroad that 
Mr. Slade, the buyer for Manson Lake's, 
had declared Andrew Keay a wonder. 

“Yes, sir, he didn’t say anything less; a 
wonder, that was it!” It was admitted 
that Slade knew what he was talking about 
too. 

And suddenly Andrew had another 
—, Percival, the head salesman, 
reap 3 -: deliberately; and to the words of 

e deliberate man, fairly or otherwise, the 
world always gives credence. 

“He sold double of any order I ever took, 


and handed it over to me as if it were noth- | 


ing. Fair? I'd go far enough to say gener- 
ous, even, Yes, sir, I’m for Mr. Keay!’ 

ee that Andy knew a thing of this. He 
sensed a mates 
ders, to incorporate changes in routine, that 
had not been there at first. And gradually 
other things percolated back to the big 
building on Madison Avenue. Thomasson, 
now an accredited member of the Mallard 
organization, put in his word or two. Per- 
haps it was difficult for him to resist more 
knowledge of the acting president than he 
really possessed—unlike Percival, his na- 
ture was not deliberate. His anecdotes lost 
nothing in the telling, and the way in which 
Andy had sold to Barney Seidbohm bade 
fair to be a classic in the annals of sales. 

Neither was the factory in Kentucky be- 
hindhand. Andrew had spent three days 
there, all he could spare in the strenuous 
work of reorganization which he had begun 
in New York. But into those three days he 
packed the work of two men, working at 
such tension that he amazed himself. It 
had always been a dream of his to make a 
success of a big business for the design and 
output of tweeds, even though at one time 
he had despaired of accomplishment of any- 
thing so strangely at variance from his 
early days. For, looking back, he could see 
where chances had been thrown away in the 
K plant, ideas allowed to grow moldy be- 
cause of the lack of modern machinery to 
turn them into facts. Well, that was not 
the case now. He was hampered a little by 
lack of funds, but with the methods he was 
oy | into force this would not be the case 
ong. Ender had built up a magnificent 
shell; 


complete and beautiful. In his intercourse 


with the weavers, the office staff, even the | 


shipping department and line men, his en- 
thusiasm and desire to spend himself to the 
utmost for the finest results had to make 
an effect. And whatever came up, one fact 
was uppermost—he knew tweeds, from the 
buying of the wool to the tying off of the 
last knot by the practiced fingers of the star 
weaver. 

“A humdinger!” 

““We must have our own sheep,” he said 
to one man, “after a bit, you know’’—and 
seeing the glint in his eyes—‘‘know any- 
thing about them?” At the end of the 


man’s statement he had his ranch foreman | 


picked when the time should come. And to 
another: “‘I guess this factory could be run 
coéperatively if we gave it a chance.”” His 
thoughts seemed to come out spontane- 
ously, spark to tinder, often. With his 
little grin, his keen sight, his ready laughter 
and justness of balance in adjusting oper- 
ating difficulties, he came as a health-giving 
wind into a place stagnant and fatigued by 
tiresome rules. 

“T don’t see the use of that,’’ he'd say; 
‘do you?” Or again, “ Perhaps we haven't 
been toeing the mark closely enough there; 
how about it?” He knew enough not to 
be infallible; but gosh, how he made them 
want to work! 

In scraps of news by word of mouth, by 
telephone and by letter, these things came 
back to the central office. In a few weeks 
the place had a different air. 
out on territory, from Maine to California, 
heard whispers from the trade. Orders be- 
gan to come in, slowly at first, faster as the 
general quality of tweeds improved. That 
three days’ visit to the factory had not been 
without effect. The weavers were on their 
mettle. They both courted and dreaded 
Andrew’s keen eyes. No more siipshod fol- 
lowing of a design; one fault brought back 
the piece with caustic comment blue- 
penciled on the shipping slip. 

“ Eyes like a lynx!” the men said, scruti- 
nizing their own handiwork anxiously. 


a readiness to take or- | 


it was for him to make the inside | 


The salesmen | 
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“It has to be good—to be a Mallard!” 

On that slogan Andy drove forward re- 
lentlessly, powerfully, without faltering. 
He did not realize how much of his spirit 
went over, believing he had the finest set of 
workmen in the world, the best organiza- 
tion. Why, this was easy even when it was 
hard. He loved this work of bending the 
world to his will. 

One evening a telegram was brought to 
him by the stockroom foreman. It was 


| from Scottie Blane, the largest buyer of 


tweeds in the East. The name had not 


| been on the books before. It was an impor- 


tant transaction, since the Blane people put 
out about all the ready-made golf suits in 
the country. 

“We have no range of yellows,” said the 
“T have been 
through ail the new bales » 

Andrew followed the man to the stock- 
room. He knew it, and his mind was busy. 
They must fill this order for Scottie Blane. 
It was just about enough, with all it might 
mean of transactions in the future, to set 
Mallard’s on a different plane. He haa 
been waiting for some such big fish to f#(l 
into his net. Flashing back into the past, 
he put his finger on a solution. Of course, 
in this emergency they could make up de- 
signs from the old K tweeds—it was in his 
hands to decide. He went back to the work- 
room, took from his private safe some 
books of patterns. 

“See here, Murray, I can find some- 
thing—see?”’ His fingers flipped over the 
soft chunks of tweed. “Here's a yellow and 
blue, yellow and gray and crimson, yellows 
and browns and purples and rose—-I guess 
Scottie Blane’s’ll open their eyes, huh? 
Oh, and here’s another! This isn’t made 
up, you see,” 

He passed over the design he had made 
the night his gift had been given back to 
him. It had been in yellow and gray; one 
of the best he’d ever done, he thought. He 
saw that Murray's eyes narrowed as he 


| looked; it was good then. Odd! One never 
| quite knew, oneself. 


“We'll send the designs down to the fac- 
tory by airplane,” he said; “ put in a hurry 
order. Here, I'll get them on the phone, let 
them know right away.” 

His eyes danced as he drew the instru- 
ment towards him, gave his order to the 
operator. He dropped the receiver thought- 
fully. It was getting on towards closing 
time, but he could dictate the letter to 
Scottie Blane; there was time for that. His 
heart sang; everyone would want the Mal- 
lard tweeds now; when he really got going 
the range of patterns for next spring — 

Half an hour later his eyes, narrowing, 
focused on something indistinct that floated 
before his eyes. He caught up a pencil 
he’d discovered another color scheme for a 
Mallard tweed. 

Hurriedly he walked into the outer room 
and found a canvas pad beside Philippa 
Mallard’s palette. She’d scarcely used it; 
there were so few colors ready. He 
squeezed out tube after tube with a lavish, 
practiced hand. Momentarily everything 
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but the new design had vanished; he might 
have been alone in the world. For half an 
hour he sat working; then—trying to visu- 
alize the exact shade of delicate azure he 
had in mind—focused his eyes on the door. 

He didn’t see it; he just faced that way. 
He was in Devonshire; he was not in New 
York. The sun called to the mists of morn- 
ing, and the sea was shining through the bar 
of golden light that flickered over the 
eastern horizon. That blue, the blue of the 
early sky, was the color he wanted. 

wirasdlousty, it seemed to him, it ap- 
peared. A figure floated into his field of 
vision, a fairy figure in blue velvet and 
chinchilla, a little princess of New York. 

“Stay where you are,” said Andy uncere- 
moniously, and turned to his canvas pad. 

Philippa smiled softly as she stood. There 
was a radiance in the golden eyes that was 
far more wonderful than the fact that she 
wore the color Andy wanted. In a mo- 
ment he threw down the block and rose to 
his feet, stammering and red-faced. 

“T beg your pardon. You see, it was the 
color * 

She came up to him, graver now. Her 
eyes shone like deep wells of sweetness. She 
had something to say that was difficult, 
but she had to be brave. 

“Andy,” she said, ‘I had a dream —— 

He swept his hand across his eyes. He 
was afraid that he was dreaming again. He 
touched the desk to reassure himself. It 
was as solid as it looked. The patterns had 
been dispatched to the factory, the air- 
plane would reach Kentucky next morning, 
given luck. In three days the first tweed 
would be in his hands if they followed in- 
structions. The typed copy of his letter to 
Scottie Blane was waiting for his signature 
on the flap of the desk—‘‘Gentlemen: A 
special range of tweeds 3 

It was all very practical and reassuring. 
He stood here in the empty shell that Ender 
had built up, that might have tottered and 
fallen if he hadn’t been at hand, and he was 
going to fill it with things of beauty and 
worth. Mallard’s Tweeds! In ten years 
there wouldn't be another firm able to 
compete with this place of little Phil’s! 

His eyes, cleared of doubt, came back to 
her face. 

“T want to tell you,”’ he said, “‘what I’ve 
done. It isn’t very much so far; there 
hasn’t been time; but in ten years Mal- 
lard’s will be the only house x 

Proudly she put her hand on his arm. 
She was little, she had to lift her face. 
She’d been going to tell him about the 
dream, but the dream could wait. After all, 
this was a practical issue, even though it 
was so vital to them both. She drew a long 
breath, took the plunge headlong. 

“Andy,” she said—and there was a note 
in her voice that Andrew had never 
dreamed of; a warmth, a sweetness, a com- 
radely unity that shook him to the very 
foundations—‘“‘that is what I came about. 
I—I don’t suppose you'd feel that you 
could say this to me for years, so I am say- 
ing it for us both now. Andy, I want to 
help you build up that house.” 


” 
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For men who work and play outdoors— 


THIS UNDERWEAR MEANS HEALTH AND WARMTH 


OU can be outdoors when there’s seventeen-inch 

ice in the lake, with a razor wind from the north, 
and be warm and comfortable in Wright’s Health 
Underwear. 


That’sthe way it’s made—to keep you warm in zero 
weather. The wool in Wright's Health Underwear 
keeps your natural body-warmth in. For wool is 
a non-conductor of heat. And it also keeps the most 
penetrating cold out. 


Know the joy of a shiverless winter. Know the 
comfort of keeping warm outdoors on the rawest 
days. And lessen your chances of catching cold. For 
Wright’s Health Underwear goes far toward keep- 
ing you free from colds. 


This is the reason. Wright’s Health Underwear 
is knitted with a patented loop stitch. This feature, 


plus the wool, makes the underwear tremendously 
absorbent. It immediately absorbs every particle of 
perspiration and excretion given off through your 
pores. Your body is kept absolutely dry, at a warm, 
even temperature and is far less sensitive to colds. 


Wright’s Health Underwear comes in a// pure 
woo/, and in worsted and cotton-and-wool mixtures. 
The weights range from heavy to light to suit every 
climatic condition and every personal preference. 
Here is underwear that gives you added wear. Your 
choice of union suits or separate garments. 


Write for our new booklet entitied ‘‘Comfort.’’ It 
is full of interesting information about Wright’s 
Health Underwear. Please include your dealer’s 
name. And see the underwear itself at your favorite 
store the next time you go by there. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 


“Seems as though I thought of that. 
Something like it, anyhow. Offer me a sub- 
stitute and see what I do.” 

“I might bid it in—personally,’ 
Bracken. 

“In your own name?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Ura! Say, for the mortgage and costs, 
maybe 65 per cent of the purchase price. 
Juice in that orange. Reg’lar blood 
orange.” 

our hundred thousand dollars, I 
should say. That would be two hundred 
thousand apiece, Mr. Gibbs.” 

“Acceptable, acceptable. Not to be 
sneezed at. But I could shade that up a 
bit maybe. Yes, yes. We ought to make it 
an even quarter of a million each. Do that 
by boosting the price only a dollar an acre.’ 

“The Consolidated would be making a 
good buy at fourteen dollars an acre. 

“So,” said Gibbs, “it will be my duty 
as well as pleasure to tell them. They can’t 
expect me to sweat and get dust in my 
throat a day like this for nothing. Now 
let’s see just where we are.” 

“First,” said Bracken, “we call off the 
old agreement.” 

“Which is your contribution - —where you 
knife your principals.” 

“What's that?” Bracken flushed. 

“Mustn’t be squeamish. Both of us 
crooked as a dog’s hind leg. That's why 
we're talkin’. Both of us know it. You're 
giving De Marsay a dirty deal, and I’m 
giving the Consolidated a dirty deal. To 
be sure. What do folks expect in this 
world? Forge ahead.” 

“Second, we work together to get this 
man Thorne.” 

“E ‘lementary. 
Next? 

“We bid in the property in my name. 
That’s where I cease functioning and you 
commence.” 

“Sure. Then I take my little lead pipe 
and sneak up back of my company and 
tunk it on the head. While it is unconscious 
I sell it, for one million four hundred thou- 
sand dollars, timber that cost you and me 
about eight hundred and fifty thousand. 
That’s where I’m at my best. The stock- 
holders will give me a gold watch, engraved, 
for my business acumen in pulling off such 
a deal. I dote on stockholders. They’re 
so emotional and so shy of brains. That’s 
why they get to be stockholders. Every 
time I look at stockholders in a mass I have 
a feeling of conscious virtue. I give them 
what they were created to get, where they 
were created to get it. Sure you can handle 
your people? I don’t want a war with 
De Marsay.” 

“T—I guarantee Mr. de Marsay,” said 
Bracken. He tripped and stumbled over 
the words, and Gibbs shot a sudden steely 
glance at him. 

“How about the girl—in case, you know, 
Mr. de Marsay makes up his mind not to 
linger with us?” 

“Just a girl,” 
minor.” 

“Thank God for minors!” said Gibbs 
piously. ‘‘Then we can call it a game of 
croquet and go home, eh? First thing is 
to kind of surround Thorne and shoot his 
thatch full of flaming arrows. The sooner 
his roof begins to blaze the better.” 

“T’ve commenced already.” 

“Um! He can’t be such an all-fired fool, 
at that. Took pretty good work to land all 
that property and a charter for improving 
the river, and get actual work started be- 
fore anybody saw his shadow. Let’s not 
guess him a size too small. Uh-huh! Make 
believe he’s a world-beater and act accord- 
ingly. It’s a lot better to wake up to a 
pleasant surprise than to a sore jaw. 

For an hour more the pair discussed 
ways and means, and perfected their under- 
standing. Then both scraped back their 
chairs and shook hands on as unsanctified 
an agreement as the walls of any business 
office ever listened to. Strangely enough, 
both men glowed with pleasure as each 
regarded himself with satisfaction. Such 
things are possible. 

As their chairs moved back and they got 
to their feet the new bookkeeper moved 
rapidly and noiselessly away from Brack- 
en’s office door, and when Gibbs emerged 
he was writing in a big ledger with such 
complete absorption that he did not see the 
visitor was about to leave. Gibbs, however, 
in compliance with habit, stopped and spoke 
a word of farewell. 


said 


Not worthy of mention. 


” 


said Bracken, “and a 





“Neat-looking books you keep,”’ he said. 
“Um! Stick to it on a hot day. Good 
man. If you ever go looking for a job come 
see me 

“Thank you very much, I’m sure,” said 
the young man gratefully. 

Bracken mod y at his desk listening to 
Gibbs’ departure. Even after the big 
limousine had roared down the road out of 
hearing he continued to stand and listen. 
His expression was not that of a man who 
listens to something, but who listens for 
something. He wore a queer, strained look, 
a tired look, as if he had slept badly. There 
were times when Anthony Bracken felt he 
would never be able again to do anything 
but listen. He found himself doing it at 
the oddest times; found he broke off con- 
versatiorns in the middle to turn his head 
and to strain his ears. It was for nothing 
he wanted to hear that he listened. It was 
not anxiety lest he miss some sound, but 
apprehension lest he hear it. 

He shook his head as one does sometimes 
to rid himself of a troublesome thought, 
and walked into the outer office. 

“Young man,” he said, “do you ever 
hear eee singing around here?” 

No, sir. 

ar = do, go out and see who it is. I 
won't have singing around this mill yard. 
It disturbs me. If you catch anybody sing- 
ing, drive him off. Especially if he sings 
one of these infernal French songs. Under- 
stand?’ 

oe y es, 

~e + Same I heard someone singing 
the day Miss de Marsay was here.” 

‘Not where I could hear.” 
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“T tell you I won't have it!” Bracken’s | 


voice lifted with excitement. “I won't 
have it! By heavens, I'll have no bellowing 
around this place.” 

‘If I hear anybody I'll catch him for 
you—if I can. 

“If you can! What do you mean? Why 
couldn’t you catch him? Eh? What’s the 
reason you think you couldn’t catch him?” 

“That was just a manner of speaking,” 
said the bookkeeper. 

sracken went back into his office, shut 
the door and sat down behind his desk. 
He bowed his head and covered his ears 
with his palms. His eyes were shut, and 
his mouth distorted. He pressed against 
his ears so that no sound whatever could 


enter. 
xv 
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Wiping 


HEN two pieces of lead 
pipe are to be made into 
one continuous tube, the plumb- 
er melts a piece of solder and 


|applies it to the joint, using a 


OLONEL TIP and John Thorne were | 


the sole occupants of the hotel piazza. 
Thorne had further endeared himself to 
the little man by listening with real in- 
terest to stories of triumphs at home and 
abroad. 
when the colonel became reminiscent, for 
in his days of glory he had encountered 
famous and significant figures of Europe 
and America, and his anecdotes were touched 
with a quaint humor and shrewdness that 
made them well worthy of the most atten- 
tive ear. He even had an unexpected way, 
at times, of glimpsing his own enormous 
vanity and of enjoying it in an impersonal 
sort of way. Underneath the vanity and 
the boasting of the artist John Thorne per- 
ceived a shrewd, keen, capable brain, and 
became better acquainted with a heart big 
and human and lovable. 

Of a sudden the colonel sat back in his 
chair, thrust tiny thumbs into armholes, 
and peered at Thorne with the imposing 
gravity of a prime minister at a peace 
conference. 

“*Thorne,”’ he said, “‘it occurs to me that, 
while I have been giving you my complete 
biography, kings, queens, presidents and 
professional pugilists thrown in, you've 
done nothing but listen. You, young man, 
strike me as one to whom interesting 
things may well have happened. You have 
traveled. You have seen the world. I 
shall be glad to listen to you. Even though 
you may not have had my advantages to 
meet and to mingle with the great of the 
world, you need have no hesitation. I do 
not expect it of you. But 1 should like to 
hear more of you—to know you better. I 
have my reasons.” 

“Colonel,” said John, “‘my history lies 
in the future. Wait ten years and I hope to 
have something to tell.” 

“John,” said the colonel, calling Thorne 
by his Christian name for the first time, 
“‘T will not press you. Modesty is a quality 
I admire in a young man. Will you answer 
one question?”’ 


One did not need to feign interest | 





cloth pad to cover his hand. 


He ‘‘wipes’’ and smooths the 
quickly cooling alloy around 
the joint. When the job is done 
the pipes are solidly joined, the 
wiped joint looking like a swell- 
ing of the pipe. 


* * + 


One of lead’s oldest uses is 
for pipes in plumbing, and this 
is one of the most important of 
its uses today. This is due to 
its great durability. 
last for centuries. 


Lead pipes 


Lead is a soft, pliable metal 
that can be bent around corners. 
There are no sharp angles in a 
lead water-pipe or drain-pipe 
where dirt or grease may collect. 









a joint 


Every quality of lead fits it for 
the plumber’s use. 
4 4 * f 

But lead has other major 
duties in the world. Good paint 
is made with white-lead and 
linseed oil. This paint.is the 
great beautifier and preserver 
of wood and metal. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead is 
white-lead mixed with pure lin- 
seed oil. The familiar figure of 
the Dutch Boy Painter is the 
trade mark for this and other 
National Lead Co. products. 


Send for this booklet 


We have a booklet, ‘‘Wonder 
Book of Lead,’’ which tells the 
story of lead in a way that is 
interesting and educational. We 
will gladly send you a free copy. 

Write to our nearest branch, 
addressing your letter to 
Dept. A. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


} New York 
eek, <q Cleveland 


Some Products Made by National Lead Compeny 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 
Dutch Boy Red-Lead 
Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 
Dutch Boy Flatting Oil 
Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals 
Dutch Boy Solders 

Lead Plumbing Materials 


San Franciseo 
St. Louis 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


Boston 
Buffalo 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO.,, 


Pittsburgh 


» ™ 


Bar Lead 

Clock Weights 
Battery Red-Lead 
Soldering Flux 
Sugar of Lead 
Litharge 
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“Mary Dear” is a charming ballad with a delightful 
bit of sentiment. ‘Dancing Fool’’ is an especially 
spirited and tuneful number. “Just Because You’re 
You” is a merry melody of the oldest story in the 
world, All three have the qualities that make a 
hit a hit. 


“Tomorrow” is another of the new song sensations 
—a frolicsome, rollicksome Dixie number and one 
of the season’s big successes. 

Of course you will want to fox-trot to these new 
numbers. They have the rhythm and the swing that 
put rea! joy into every step. 

On sale at all Kresge stores and music dealers’. If 
they are out of them we will send them prepaid for 
30 cents each. 


Get them today 
—play and sing 
them tonight! 
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Heard these 
Song Hits? 
Four more of the latest and 
greatest — listen once and 


you'll want to listen a hun- 
dred times more : 


*"You Gave Me 
H Your Heart” 


“In My Home Town” 
“Haunting Blues” 
| “By the Sapphire Sea” 





pe ESe 


ie 


Play Them. 
on Your 


Phonograph 


Gert these trresist- 
ible hits for your 
phonograph. They 
can be obtained in 
the new and popu- 
larCameoRecorda 
—and in all other 
leading makes. You 
will play them over 
and over again! 


MN ee & SNYDER co. 
“ Where the Song Hits Originate” 
Strand Theatre Building 
New York City 
MOMMA 


HAL 





| cisely. 





| are the symphory for Bracken. 
| what?” 


| in Black River. 
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ts | never buy a horse without looking in 
its mouth,” John said with his disarming 
smile. “Give me a look at your ques- 
tion’s teeth. 43 

“Why,” said the colonel, “did you go in 
on the East Branch? It has a look—mind 
you, I mean only a surface look—of —er— 
opportunism. As if, do you see, you seized 
the accident of André de Marsay’s illness 
to do a thing you could not have done if he 
was well. For André de Marsay I do not 
care that.” He flicked the ash from his 
enormous cigar. ‘‘But Yvonne is his heir- 
ess. What i is his, will be hers. A wrong to 
aj he ended pompously, “is a es 

to me.’ 

John nodded gravely. “I will sa 'to 
you, colonel, what I said to Miss de Mar- 
say. If her ‘grandfather, face to face with 


| me, asks me to — from the East 


Branch, 1 will do 
“Um!” © olonel T Tip, eyed John shrewdly 
and nodded his head. ‘“‘Ah—exactly! Pre- 
I ask no more questions. I am 
satisfied. Do re know Paul Gibbs, of the 
Consolidated Pulp Corporation, was in con- 
ference with Bracken yesterday?” 
‘A little bird,” said John, “‘twittered it 
in m ear.” 
hen,”’ said the colonel, “ perhaps you 
know what squirrel they are out to shoot.’ 
“I do,” said John. “I am the squirrel. 
Now it’s my turn, colonel. You have been 
so successful in the world that it would 
excite no comment if you deposited a mat- 
and “a a hundred thousand dollars in the 
an 
The colonel thrust forward his chest and 
effected a grand gesture with his cigar. 
“You areright. Right. What does he art * 5 aaa 
for me my providence has 
John leaned forward. ou se of te ‘think 
André de Marsay will tell me to abandon 
the East Branch? 
“Face to face?” The colonel’s eyes met 
Thorne’s in a level understanding gaze. 
“Face to face.” 
‘He will not,” said the colonel. 
“In that case you will receive tomorrow 


| a New York draft for one hundred thou- 


sand dollars. Deposit it in your name in 


| the bank.” 


“Um! A considerable sum of money. 


| For what purpose? 


“If you wanted to attract Bracken’s in- 


| terest would you play grand opera or clink 


two dollars together?’ 
The colonel grinned. “Dollars clinking 


But then 


“Bracken has a safe-deposit box over 
Unless I've lost count 
he has in it seventy-seven thousand dol- 
lars. Now, colonel, where in the world do 
_ suppose Anthony Bracken got that 
ttle nest egg?” 

“Do you know this for certain?” 

John nodded gravely. “I can give you 
the number of the box.” 

“You want to coax it out, eh? Let it 
smell this hundred thousand you are de- 
positing in my name. Uh-huh! Coax out 
your woodchuck and then get between it 
and its hole.” oy 


“Why,” said a, “T think this wood- 
chuck has escaped from its true owner. 
It ought to go back to its own home.” 

“Shake,” said the colonel. “I’m with 
you till the well dries up. Shake!” He 
pease while he smoked reflectively; his 

ittle brows were knit, and the glance he 
turned from time to time upon Thorne was 
troubled. “Let's suppose,” he said. 

““A game I enjoyed as a boy,” said John. 

“Well, once upon a time there was a 
man who had a large fortune. He was old. 
He was ill. His only living relative was a 
granddaughter. Now, suppose both the 
—— and granddaughter were to 

ie at—say—-about the same time. What 
would become of the fortune?” 

“It would escheat to the state,” said 
a “failing a will disposing of it other- 


we But in such a case,’ ’ said the colonel, 
a st “ brows, ‘ ‘one would have to 


es 
hat,” waaid John, “would be abso- 
lutel necess 

ut a will must have two witnesses.” 

“One of them,” said John, “might well 
be the doctor who attended during the last 
illness.”’ 

“Now what do we suppose? Do we pre- 
tend the Faith? is in danger of 
losing her health?’’ 

“T should be seriously worried for her in 
case of the slightest indisposition.” 
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“V/e mustn't forget the possibility of 
accident. This girl lives in a remote coun- 
try, mountainous and lonely.’ 

“She should take precautions,” said 
John. 

“Of all human beings she is least likely 
to be careful.’ 

“Her friends, then, should take precau- 
cone for her.’ He looked up the street at a 

re which approached with heavy tread. 

“fe ere comes Doc Roper. I’ve a notion he 
might prove good company on a dull after- 
noon. Let's take him into our game of 
supposing.’ 

Doc drew near the hotel, and, as was 
the custom of all St. Croix when bent 
on loafing, he turned in at the walk and 
mounted the steps, seeking the company 
in the office. Checkers and cribbage games 
were permanent attractions. 

“Good afternoon, doctor,” said Thorne. 
“The colonel and I were just supposing. 
Draw up a chair and suppose with us. 

Roper looked hard at Thorne, perhaps 
a little astonished by his friendly greeting, 
but he dragged a chair to the spot and sat 
down onabliy. 

‘What was you supposing?” he asked. 

“We were imagining illness and acci- 
dents,”’ said John. 

“To who?” Roper’s eyes half closed, 
and crafty cautious lines made little deltas 
at their corners. 

“To an imaginary girl,” said John. 
“This girl has a rich grandfather who is— 
ill.” e hesitated markedly before he 
pronounced the last word. “It occurred 
to us that some accident might happen to 
this girl—or some serious illness. That 
would leave a fortune without an owner, 
don’t you see?” 

“And then,” said Roper, his voice harsh 
and his eyes hard and cold —‘‘and then 
what did you suppose?” 

“We rather imagined there would be a 
man who would discover a will leaving the 
old man’s property to him—in case of the 
death of the girl. But we imagined he 
would have to divide it.” 

“Divide it!’’ Roper moved forward to 
the edge of his chair and stared into John’s 
eyes. ‘Why divide it?” 

“Because, as we imagined him, this man 
hasn’t an oversupply of nerve. A timid 
man. So timid he probably wouldn’t have 
the courage to think about an accident to 
the much less to cause it.’ 

‘et t we imagined another fellow,” said 
the colonel, “who might have just that sort 
of nerve. I would guess he prefers illness 
to accident. That is the way I would read 
his character. But on the other hand, op- 
portunity might present itself, and the 
—— would happen.” 

r laughed. “Fine, cheerful way of 
svend ing your time,’ "he said. 

“It’s entertaining,’ John said, “‘invent- 
ing folks and fitting them out with motives 
and emotions and reactions. As I was say- 
ing, the man without nerve would have to 
divide with the man who had the nerve, 
wouldn’t he? Because he never could have 
laid hands on the fortune without him. 
You see that, of course?”’ 

“Say,” said Roper, leaning still farther 
forward and advancing his chin so that his 
face lost its habitual look of cunning and 
became purely physical, “what’s this all 
about? How does it interest me?” 

“Academically,” said John with a 
smile. ‘Purely as a problem in human 
behavior. We wondered what would hap- 
pen to the second man—the one with 
nerve.” 

“Well,” said Roper, “what would hap- 
pen to him?” 

“The law could never reach him. He 
would be too cunning for that. No, I don’t 
think he would be afraid of the law.” 

Maren + a be afraid of anything?’’ 
aor = 

oo pentating: He might—this is 

en sleotees an opinion—but he might 

esitate about carrying through his scheme, 

rovided he had one—if he knew the girl 

ad friends who might— er—resent any- 

thing Soe sr to her.” 

gged his shoulders. ‘I don’t 

PA. a man who had much nerve would 
worry about that.” 

“But,” said John, “suppose these friends 
talked to him—dquite friendly, but, never- 
theless, meaning what they said, and gave 
him a promise?”’ 

“What A pomp 

“That if the girl were carried off by ill- 
ness or accident he would be the next item 
of interest to the village undertaker.” 

“Threaten him, eh? 


(Continued on Page 101) 
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nniversary ‘Pattern 


A NEW PATTERN with a most expressive 
name. 

What more delightful and more suitable Anni- 
versary Gift than a selection of ‘‘Anniversary’’ 
pattern silverplate in a special Anniversary 
Chest or Gift Box? 


These special chests and boxes are lined with 
genuine blue silk velvet and make a handsome 
setting for the silverplate—w/thout extra 
charge. 


es 


Isn’t there a birthday or other anniversary 
celebration in your family pretty soon? 


See the attractive displays in the stores. 


For further illustrations of “Anniversary,” 
and other patterns, write for Booklet W-90, 
to International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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Wear Duofold and You'll be Comfortable 


Keep Warm in this Light Weight Two-Layer Fabric 


Neither the chill dampness of fall nights nor the 
piercing blasts of winter winds will hold any fears for 
you if you wear Duofold Health Underwear. Nor will 
you mind the warmth of mild days or overheated 
rooms, because Duofold is not a heavy underwear. 


It is the scientific principle of Duofold fabric that 
provides the remarkable protection against cold and 
dampness without the need of excessive weight and 
thickness in the garment. 


Two THIN layers of knitted fabric held together 
by a thread every half inch, with an air space be- 
tween, are more effective than a single layer much 


thicker. Cold and damp air stay out. Your health 
is afforded better protection. 

If you prefer cotton underwear you can get Duofold 
in garments made entirely of cotton or mercerized 
fabric. If you desire the added protection of wool 
you can get Duofold with the outer layer made 
with wool and the inner layer made with soft cotton. 
The wool does not touch the skin. 

You owe it to yourself to enjoy the Comfort and 
Health Protection you get in wearing Duofold. 


Sold by men’s furnishing, dry g00ds and 
department stores practically everywhere. 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., Mohawk, N. Y. 
HENDERSON & ERVIN, Sales Agents, 331 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Chicago: 2M S. Wells Street 


To Mothers: 


Atlanta: #1 Silvey Building 


Boston: 52 Chauncy Street 


A worthwhile, illustrated Booklet, “Better Health for Infants 
and Children,” will be sent free upon request. Write for it. 


Chen aenne 


Health Underwear for Men,Women,Children and Infants 
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(Continued from Page 98) 

“No,” said John, ‘‘just promise him—a 
promise by a man who prides himself on 
keeping his word.” 

Doe Roper laughed. “You fellows 
suffer from the heat. Better quit smoking 
and drink oatmeal water. I don't believe 
the man would scare worth a cent. I'll 
show you what he would doif anybody came 
parry | him like you say.’’ He stepped 
inside to the stove, which stayed in place 
summer and winter, and lifted from its hook 
a hand-wrought poker a good half inch in 
diameter. With this he returned to the 
piazza. ‘‘See,”’ he said. “If your man was 
threatened, and he was the kind of man I 
see him in my mind’s eye, this is the kind 
of answer he'd be likely to make.” 

He grasped one end of the poker in his 
right hand and the other in his left; then 
he extended both arms before him at full 
length and stood rigid, tense, motionless. 
In a moment beads of perspiration ap- 
peared upon his forehead a trickled down 
his face. His eyes became fixed; his lips 
parted to show clenched teeth. His great 
barrel chest expanded and contracted, and 
the knuckles of his hands stood out like 
little white knots. There came a rippin 
sound. The mightiness of his exertion hac 
ripped his vest down the back. There was 
a grim tenseness, an animal determination 
and ferocity about the man which fasci- 
nated. He might have been cast in metal, 
so motionless was he, yet so evidently put- 
ting forth every atom of the strength that 
resided in him. The two who watched 
were conscious of hastened heartbeats, of 
quickened breath. Then they sighed. The 
ends of the poker began to move, slowly, 
almost imperceptibly downward. The 
straight line became a slight curve, which 
increased, increased more rapidly until 
Doc Roper’s fists met, and the poker had 
been bent into a loop—an unbelievable feat 
of strength. 

Roper stood so for a moment, breathing 


: heavily, his face white with the tremendous 


effort he had put forth. Then he grinned 
sardonically and tossed the poker toward 
John Thorne. 

“Your man,” 
like that.” 


he said, “might answer 


“Not an answer,” said John, “only a 
retort.” 
Roper shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Your 


man would be satisfied with it, I guess,”’ 
he said, and passed on into the hotel. 

Colonel Tip turned to John with a look 
in his eyes that was almost of awe, for great 
strength was something he was ill equipped 
to comprehend. 

“He could break a man in two with his 
hands,” he said. 

“Yes,” John replied. 

“A terrible man.” 

“A distorted mind in an animal body is 
always terrible,”’ John said. 

“He is capable of anything—of any- 
thing!” 

“Somehow,” said John, “I’m rather 
sorry for Anthony Bracken.” 

“Sorry for Bracken! How 
him?” 

“Would you,” asked John, “like to be 
sold into slavery to Doc Roper?” 

“God forbid!” said the colonel. 


sorry for 


” 


xvi 


OHN THORNE absented himself from 

St. Croix for a day in order to carry 
on certain negotiations with the railroad 
respecting freights, side tracks and various 
other matters necessary to the erection 
and operation of the mill he proposed 
building on the Flatiron at the intersection 
of the East and West branches of the river. 
Before undertaking the project he had 
assured himself in a verbal way of the 
coéperation of the railroad. Now that the 
moment was upon him for commencing 
the work he desired a more formal agree- 
ment. 

It was not a railroad with thousands of 
miles of trackage, and therefore its presi- 
dent was a man who attended to detail 
that otherwise would have fallen to sub- 
ordinates. Therne gave his card to an 
office boy and waited to be announced. 

“Mr. Judkins will see you,” the boy re- 
ported, and held open the door for John 
to enter. 

Mr. Judkins was a pale, thin man well on 
in years. His eyes were blue and bulging, 
and the fine dome of his head was covered 
with scant white hair. As John entered 
he sat crouching forward in his chair, 
clutching both temples as if in the grip of 
a throbbing headache, This was the case. 
Mr. Judkins was dyspeptic, tingling with 
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ill-used nerve ends, rancorous, overbearing 
as only a man of slight stature can be. He 
lifted his head at John’s approach and re- 
garded him much as a wire-haired terrier 
would another dog who approached him 
in the midst of a meal. 

“Well?” he snarled. 

“Perhaps,” said John, “you have for- 
gotten me. My name is Thorne.” 

“Printed on your card. Know you. 
What of it?” 

“T am starting to build my mill this 
week. Machinery and lumber will be ar- 
riving by way of your railroad. I would 
like to make final arrangements about the 
spur into my yards.” 

“What spur?” 

“The one we discussed sixty days ago.”’ 

“Huh! Nothing doing.” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“Nothing doing, I said,’ 
peated snappishly. 

‘You mean you refuse to run in the 
spur?”’ 

“Exactly.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I say so.” 

“Doubtless,” said John patiently and 
with habitual courtesy of manner, “that 
reason is ample for yourself, but for me it 
leaves something to be desired.’’ He smiled 
his disarming smile, but apparently it had 
no power to touc h Mr. Judkins. 

“You're bottled,”’ said Judkins. 

“T don’t understand.” 

“The De Marsay people have bought 
the Whittaker farm. Won’t allow track 
to cross it. No way to get to you. Can't 
tunnel the mountain.” 

“That bee,”’ said John, 
than it can sting.” 

“Eh?” 


Judkins re- 


“buzzes louder 


“The land can be condemned.” 

“Not for private side track,’”’ said Jud- 
kins. 

John turned his head slowly and looked 
out of the window; his grave, large- 
featured face seemed heavy now, unlighted 
by a smile as he gave consideration to this 
new development. Here was no hare- 
brained foray against him by an impulsive 
girl. Brains and money were behind it. 
The thing in itself was serious, but what it 
indicated was sufficient to give rise to ap- 
prehensions. The real battle had opened. 
In the attitude of President Judkins he 
saw the influence of Consolidated Pulp. 
Bracken, his intelligence told him, would 
be nothing but a puppet in the hands of 
Paul Gibbs, a tool to be used, a cask to be 
drained. 

But considerations of the larger strategy 
must pass to the future; what he must do 
now was to make ineffective this first suc- 
cess of the enemy. It was attack in a 
quarter in which he had not expected it. 
Perhaps, carelessly, he had considered the 
siding an accomplished fact. But he was 
not one to spend fruitless tears crying over 
spilled milk. As he said once to Pop Peake: 
“Folks shouldn’t cry over spilt milk, Pop. 
It soured a couple of hours after it tipped 
over anyhow.” 

Now he was not worrying about the lost 
fluid, but looking for some available cow 
from which to fill his pail again. A side 
track was a necessity, not to eventual 
manufacturing alone but to present build- 
ing operations. He had to have it. 

“It would seem,” said he, “as if, by 
working togethe r, some way around could 
be hit on. 

“You find it,” 
not interested.” 

“You agreed to have that track laid in 
thirty days,” said John. 

“Tt won't be,” said Judkins. 

“Somehow,” said John, “I’m inclined 
to disagree with you. It will be laid in 
twenty days, we'll save a quarter of a mile 
of track, and the state will have a chance 
to brag about a new town with a post office. 
Good morning, Mr. Judkins.”’ 

An hour’s drive returned Thorne to St. 
Croix. His first stop was at the post office 
for his noon mail. It contained two letters 
calculated to annoy a man less impervious 
to irritation. Both were from lumber com- 
panies, and their tenor was identical. 

“We regret,” said one, “our inability to 
fill your order recently plac ed with us for 
dimension stock. It will be impossible for 
us to take care of you before October.’ 

The other notified him of the impossi- 
bility of supplying him with siding and 
matched mill | flooring. 

This was the habe out of which he had 
expected to construct his mill. Matters 
were becoming complicated. He turned 
to the postmaster. 


snapped Judkins, “I’m 
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“Can you tell me who owns that port- 

able saw mill over Black River way?” 

“Feller by the name of Ramsey,” 
the postmaster. 

‘Live near?” 

“Farms clost to where his mill sets.” 

“Much obliged,” said John. 

He drove to the hotel, where he found 
Pop Peake and Colonel Tip on the piazza 
engaged in an erudite discussion of the 
methods by which the Egyptian kings had 
contrived to build the pyramids. 

“Couldn't nobody git a gang of men to 
lift them there hunk of stone by hand. 
Hain’t no manner enough men could git 
holt of one to hist it into the air. Now I 
hold re 

“T have seen the pyramids. In me, sir, 
you behold a man who has been carried to 
the very apex of the largest of them. I 
have examined them minutely, and I tell 
you, sir, they were built by hand. 
army of slaves ——” 


said | 


A great | 


“‘ Now tell me this, colonel: Take a block | 


of stone mebby ten feet long and six feet 
thick and six feet high. How many fellers 
could git a hand holt on sich a block? 
Mebby ten to each side Dee four more be- 
hind and ahead. ger twenty-eight 
pairs of hands could *" ted that there 
weight? No, sir-ree. f hoon a-studyin’ it 
out in the light of Scripture and hist’ry and 
the encyclopedy, and I tell ye airyplanes 
done it. Them Eg ptians had flyin’ ma- 
chines, and they stole em off’n the Hebrew 
children in captivity. 

“Bosh, sir! Bos wa nonsense !’’ 

Pop thrust his fingers into the armholes of 
his vest and assumed an oratorical attitude. 

“What, I ask ye, was the Ark of the 
Covenant? What? A flyin’ machine, b’gum! 
Now wa’n’t it? Flew, didn’t it? Right 
ahead of them Hebrews by day and by 
night? Pillar of fire and pillar of smoke. 
Cherubim a-perchin’ on top, wa’n't the’? 





And what’s cherubim? They’re critters | 


with wings. What for wings on top of a 
box if not to fly with? And there ye be! 
Guess that'll shet ye up, colonel. Leave 
it to Thorne here. What say, John?” 

John considered gravely. “I have never,” 
he said, “listened to an argument which 
impressed me more than yours.” 

“There!” said Pop. “Listen to that, 
will ye?” 

“Pop,” said John, “can you dismount 
from the ark and think horse?’ 

“I kin allus talk hoss,” said Pop. 

“T want six heavy teams, used to the 
woods, and I want them quick. What can 
you do for me?” 

“Git "em,”’ said Pop succinctly, 
muc h you cale’latin’ to pay?’ 

“If you'll take on the job of buying them 
I'll leave that to you,” said John. 

“And you won't git done, nuther. Six 
teams. Have’em before sunset, and I'll buy 
‘em cheaper’n any other feller in the state 
kin. When it comes to hoss dickerin’ 49 

“Much obliged. Is there a pile driver 
in this country?” 

“Contractor up in 
said the colonel. 

“That's seven miles?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Are you very busy today, colonel?” 

“I am never too busy,”’ said the colonel, 
“to give my time to a friend. You want 
me to go to Tipton and get that pile driver 
for you?”’ 

“You would put me under obligations.” 

“Consider it as done. I'll rent the con- 
traption and start it on its way.” 

“Have them dump it off on the Flat- 
iron,” said John. “Incidentally hire every 
good man you can pic k up; and you, too, 
Pop. I need men ; 

‘I’m startin’ now,” said Pop. “A hoss 
trade’s like licker. Some fellers can’t smell 
a bottle "thout rarin’ and tearin’ after a 
drink. Me—I git my jags dealin’ in hoss- 
flesh.”’ 

The old man got up and stamped through 
the hotel and out of the back door. He al- 
ways went out of the back door. The 
piazza was all right to sit on, but when he 
actually left the premises he did so by the 
rear. In twenty years he had never been 
seen to descend the front steps. 

“T gather,” said the colonel, “ 
thing is up.” 

John nodded 

“Bracken and Paul Gibbs?” 
colonel. 

John nodded again. 

“They’re a hard team to break,’’ said 
the colonel. 

John nodded a third time. 

“Tf I were in your place,” 
nel, ‘I wouldn’t ride alone. 


“How 


Tipton owns one,”’ 


’ 


that some- 


asked the 


said the colo- 
I've seen these 














































































Marine Engines 


The Greatest Sport in the Worid 


No dust, no traffic hold-ups, always 
creating for yourself a cool breeze——are 
a few things that make power boating 
particularly inviting. 

Stop and think—have you ever known 
a grouch on water? Well, you haven't 
for the reason that boating creates the 
real gladness of living. 

Everybody is smiling and waving at 
passers-by because they are enjoying the 
gre atest thrill known to sportsmen. 

It’s the sport of kings, but still within 
the reach of the humble pocketbook since 
the Kermath Company have built their 
reliable line of engines adaptable to any 
size boat that you can afford. 

Kermath Engines are used by 70% of 
the leading boat builders of the world as 
standard equipment. 

We will gladly furnish you with the 
name of the best boat builder in your 
locality. 
3h. p. to 40h. p. Marine Motors $1345-$1550 
Kermath Manufacturing Compony 
5892 Commonwealth Ave., Decroit, 

“A Kermath Always Runs" 





Built by the Belle Isle Boat Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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woods fights before—and Paul Gibbs isn’t 
rnickety. A broken bone wouldn’t stand 
tween him and a dollar bill.” 

It was one of those times when words 
seemed to have dried up in John Thorne. 
They came to him every now and then. 
It was not that he did not wish to talk; 
it was that he could not talk. Words 
would not come. They were choked under 
a blanket of silence and could find no way 


| of escape. He did not enjoy these silences 


| himself, 
| them. 


and other folks misinterpreted 
It was a species of detachment. 
His mind was alert to what was going on 
immediately about him, yet he himself 


| seemed to be at a distance, subconsciously 
| busied with other matters. When his sub- 


conscious mind went on these forays he 
could not bring it back by a tug on the 
bridle. It was awkward. Sometimes these 
silences fell upon him at the most embar- 
rassing moments. They were as disconcert- 
ing to others as they were uncomfortable 


| for himself. 


The colonel fidgeted in his chair. “You 


| know what they have in mind better than 


| I,” he said. 


| delay multiplies expense. 


“It is delay. Mie | want to 
stop your work, hold it back. They know 
i No mill can 


| make money until it is in operation. Gibbs 
| wants that East Branch timber, and the 
| only way he can get it is to break you. 


| a couple of months. 
Rad 


| “T’ll peel my eye,’”’ he said. 
_ of them—and keep the peeling off. 








“I strongly recommend 
a Skinner lining— 


“It will look better and wear longer.” 


HE man who knows clothing from the inside 

out, be he manufacturer, merchant or custom 
tailor, will tell you that the lining satin that can be 
depended upon for the greatest satisfaction is 


Skinner's Satin 
All-Silk or Cotton-Back 


For 74 years it has been recognized as the leader 
in appearance and wearing quality. 

Make sure of the genuine. In buying a suit or 
overcoat ready-to-wear, look for the Skinner label 
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satin and 
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| acteristic of John Thorne. 
| gencies on the spot, face to face, took the 


The surest way to break you is by delay. 
Now, John, what would tie up the work 
more than senthine happening to you? 
Suppose you were laid up in a hospital for 
What would hap- 


“It would be serious,” said John. 

“Bracken might be too timid to have 
the job done, but not Gibbs.” 

John patted the colonel on the knee. 
“T’ll peel both 
But 
first I’ve got to buy me a portable sawmill. 
If I can’t buy lumber I can make it.” 

It was impracticable to drive over the 
mountain to the East Branch in a motor, 
no matter how willing, so John saddled 
his horse and set forth, followed by the 
colonel’s uneasy gaze. He urged his mount 
to such speed as he thought reasonable and 
soon was beyond the confines of the village 
and at the beginning of the upward cli ~ 4 
Despite the eluadl 8 warning he gave little 
thought to himself, and, what was more 
strange perhaps, little consideration to his 
Me ye On the instant of its arising he 

ad taken up that matter and disposed of 
it. He could not have a siding run down 
from St. Croix to the Flatiron, therefore 
he had devised another expedient, and, he 
fancied, a better one. The pile driver was 
being procured to this end. Paul Gibbs’ 
influence had brought about the cancella- 
tion of his orders for lumber, so he was 
about to buy a portable mill, set it up in 
the most efficient spot, cut his own spruce, 


| and saw it up into such sizes as his specifi- 


cations demanded. Those matters were 


| disposed of, so why trouble his mind with 


them further? This was eminently char- 


He met emer- 


antidote, and went about his business while 
the antidote did its work. He was not a 
man who ever would be worn thin by 
worry. 

No, it was not his dam nor his mill nor 


| his business antagonists which caused the 
| activity in his mind as he rode up the 


mountainside. It was Yvonne de Marsay. 


| Nor was it the strange circumstances sur- 


rounding the girl, the mysterious room 


| in which her grandfather lay concealed 


from all eyes save those of Bracken, Doc 
Roper and the Indian, to which he gave 
his consideration. It was the girl herself 

her loveliness, her poseany, her im- 
petuousness, her pride of race. His face 
was not heavy now; a smile—a sort of 
tolerant, indulgent, approving smile—gave 
a pleasant light to it, made it younger, 
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somehow appealing and very friendly. It 
was easily to be seen he bore no grudge for 
the destruction of his bridges. One might, 
from his expression, have got the idea it 
met with his hearty approval. 

He was not a vain man, and took at full 
face value all Yvonne had said to him. 
She despised him. Very well, she despised 
him then. She considered him an inter- 
loper, a taker of unfair advantages. In 
short, she disliked him heartily. He talked 
about it to his horse, and in the course ‘of 
his remarks on the subject said a thing 
which, had it been overheard, would have 
given ‘grounds for speculation. This sen- 
tence, sorted out from the rest and set down 
in isolation, was this 

“He said, Molly” —Molly being the 
name of the mare—‘“that no reasonable 
young man could see her and not love her 
and he was right.” 

Thus by eavesdropping in a solitude we 
arrive at a knowledge of John Thorne’s 
feeling for Yvonne de Marsay, and it must 
hereafter be read into the context. It was 
a fact to be discovered only by unfair 
means, for his manner conveyed nothing of 
it, and he was not one to peddle confidences 
of the sort. It is safe to say that if John 
Thorne ever told to a living soul that he 
was moved to love by Yvonne’s loveliness, 
that person would be Yvonne herself and 
no other, 

He reached the top of the mountain in a 
very pleasant state of mind, that state in- 
du only in a lover by thoughts of the 
object of his affections. Here he paused to 
gaze through a break in the forest at the 
slopes and ridges of dark foliage which 
swept down and away and then up again 
on the opposite slope of the valley. It was 
the virgin timber of the East Branch— 
De Marsay timber. Yvonne de Marsay be- 
lieved it rightly belonged to her, as her 
grandfather had taught her. Yet he had 
seized it, had invaded with an eye to con- 
quest the De Marsay principality. Wisdom 
was this in a business man, but folly in 
a lover. No action more calculated to 
estrange Yvonne de Marsay could have 
been devised than this violation of her 
domain. 

It gave reasonable grounds to the specu- 
lative for believing that John was first a 
business man, and a lover only when the 
day’s work was done. 

He scanned the slopes with the pride of 
possession, gloried in the splendid timber 
planted there by Nature for the conven- 
lence and the necessities of mankind. He 
knew how he would cut it, wisely, with the 
science of the forester which preserves while 
it utilizes, As he gazed and planned and 
builded for the future, he heard below him 
on the rocky road the beat of a horse’s hoofs, 
the spurning of pebbles in the way. Some- 
one was osiopinn up the mountain. There 

was an unevenness to those hoofbeats, a 
scrambling hurriedness which told of an 
animal uncontrolled. John drew to one 
side and waited. 

In an instant appeared a horse, saddled 
but riderless. Its eyes were wild, its front 
knees were barked and bleeding, and its 
shoulder bruised as if it had fallen upon 
rocks, 

Quickly John swung his mount across 
the narrow road barring the way, and with 
the quick hand of the practiced horseman 
snatched the dangling reins. The horse 
pawed and snorted and reared in a frenzied 
effort to escape, but he held it firmly. 
Dismounting he gentled it for a moment, 
then led it to a sapling and made it secure. 

His face was grave now, set and grim. 
His lips pressed upon each other, and it 
would have taken a man inept indeed in the 
reading of faces to call it friendly. He 
leaped upon his horse and plunged down- 
ward. He knew well the riderless horse. 
It belonged to Yvonne de Marsay. 


(TO BE CONTINUED 
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Cooking speed of the giant 
gas burner—in the Giant 
SuperFex Burner. 

Cooking speed of the stand- 
ard gas burner—in the 
standard-size SUPERFEX 
Burner. 

Abundant heat that is abso- 
lutely clean and odorless. 


. One Giant and three stand- 


ard Suprerrex Burners. 


. Greater economy and relia- 


bility of cooking with kero- 
sene oil—the universal fuel 


. Operating convenience, 


cleanliness and new time 
saving features. 


. Handsome, sturdy, long- 


lived stove with higher and 
bigger Aladdin Quality 
Porcelain Enameled Cook- 
ing Top, and extra strong 
base shelf for utensils. 

A new(more beautiful) Gray 
Enamel finish on all Chim- 


neys. 
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The New Oil Range 
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Cooks with the Speed 


and Satisfaction of Gas 


VERY woman who cooks can now enjoy the speed and 


satisfaction of a gas stove—and at a fuel cost lower 
than gas at 85 cents per thousand cubic feet. Actual kitchen 
tests have proved the amazing speed and economy of this 
latest and greatest New Perfection. 

A new invention, the Surerrex Burner, makes possible 
this oil range that gives gas stove speed and satisfaction at 
less than gas or electric stove operating cost, 

Substantial construction, handsome finish and ample 
cooking space—combined with this exceptional service 
are making this new oil range popular for use in city homes. 

A demonstration will convince you of the year ’round 
usefulness of the New Perfection Oil Range with Superrex 
Burners—see your dealer-—and actual use in your own home 
will quickly show its worth-while economy. 

THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Also Makers of ALADDIN Utensils and PERFECTION Oil Heaters 
7639 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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OU will be happily surprised at 
the many handy uses for the Per 
fection Oil Heater around the home. 
Its big regular job is chasing chill 
these cool fall mornings and eve 
nings —and making cold spots warm 
and cozy when shrill winter winds 
rattle the window panes. But as 
you carry it from basement to attic, 
you will find many an extra and 

practical use for its warm rays. 

Protects against fuel shortags 

gives 10 hours of clean, odorless heat 
on one gallon of kerosene oil— lasts 
for years, See your dealet today 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO, 
7639 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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ELEctRic cLEANER 


When you buy an electric vacuum cleaner, make 
certain of two things. First, that it cleans easily 
and thoroughly. Second, that it has a record 
for continuous good work over a long period 
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“USED 
THROUGHOUT 
THE CIVILIZED 

WORLD 


vacuum cleaners, as well as parts for other cleaner 
manufacturers, has developed economies of manu- 
facture which permit us to sell the Bee-Vac at the 
lowest price of any worth-while electric cleaner. 


of years. 


The first Bee-Vac Electric Vacuum Cleaner 
was built in 1909. Many cleaners made by 
us thirteen long years ago are still giving 
utmost satisfaction. Today,there is hardly 
a country in the civilized world where 
the Bee-Vac is not to be found 

in daily use. 
Our long experience in building 


At the new price of only $39.75, the Bee-Vac 
electric cleaner is a value which no housewife can 
afford to overlook. The new model Bee-Vac, lighter 
in weight and stronger in construction than its 
predecessors, possesses many refinements not to be 
found in many cleaners. Among them is a brush 
which never clogs up and impairs suction, a direct- 
to-fan hose connection and a ball-and-socket grip, 
which greatly relieves wrist strain. 

Compare the new BEE-VAC with cleaners costing 
half again as much. We know that a demonstration 
will convince you of its value. If your dealer does 


not handle the BEE-VAC, write us for the name 
\ of one who does. 


BIRTMAN FLECTRIC (JOMPANY 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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Bedtime Jingles 
for Children 


oo Send for your FREE copy of “Little Frisky Speck 

“3 > ° Dirt.” The perilous adventures of 
Ko. & Frisky,”’ as told in clever verse and 
illustrated in colors, will interest 

you and amuse the kiddies. 

2 Also, this attractive book 

ns will tell you more 

2 about the new 

Bee-Vac. Be 

sure towrite 

.. for it to- 





; THE BEE-VAC 

“Ball and Socket” Grip % 
This new grip is the result of iE 
our efforts to climinate the strain [BF 
on the wrist incident to han- 
iting electric cleaners. The 
“ball and gockn” exp etaee a 
firm, workable without 


producing strain of any kind. 
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(Continued from Page 17) 
Exotic flushed before this salvo of praise. | 


She fixed his gaze boldly. 
“Would you?” 
“Ise gwine } vote fo’ the prettiest gal— 
ou is her.” 
ou promise?”’ 
He opened his mouth for an affirmative 
answer, but something stayed his promise. 
Slowly ‘he shook his head. 

“i says I will, but I don’t promise. 
’Twoul’n’t be right. ma 

She turned away and sighed profoundly. 

“‘Reckon I cain’t enter up then.” 

Florian was disappointed. It was a 
downright shame that a certain winner 
should remain aloof from this contest; it 
just simply wasn’t to be stood. As from a 
great distance her low-pitched, eager voice 
came to his ears: 

“‘An’ if you rilly thinks I is the prettiest 
gal they woul’n’t be no hahm in takin’ 
money fo’ yo’ promise.” 

He collected his wits with a start. 

Takin’ money? Fo’ which?” 

“Votin’ fo’ me.” 

“‘What kind of words is them you is 
talkin’ with yo’ mouf, Zinnia Sanders? 
Who said somethin’ about me gittin’ money 
fo’ votin’ fo’ you?” 


an’ 


“T did.” 

‘*Well”—Florian cocked his head—‘‘say 
it again. I didn’t heah you real good the 
fust time.” 


“I said that I wa’n’t gwine enter no 
beauty contest an’ git beat. An’ you has 
said that you thinks I is the prettiest cullud 
gal in Bummin’ham an’ that you is gwine 
vote fo’ the prettiest. Now, if her is me, 
they ain’t no hahm in you lettin’ me give 
you "bout twen’y-five dollars fo’ promisin’ 
that I ain’t gwine git disapp’inted. Ain't 
that the troof?”’ 

“T went -five dollars?” 

“Uh-hu 

“Cash money?” 

“‘Cash money.” 

Florian did some quick reflecting. He 
was a gentleman of honor, but he was also 
an opportunist. Being the former it was 
entirely beneath him to stultify himself by 
accepting money for voting for a woman 
whom he deemed less beautiful than the 
most beautiful. That would be a bribe. 
But here was the girl who he confidently 
believed was entitled to first honors offering 
him an honorarium of twenty-five dollars 
for the vote which she would get anyway. 
The more he cogitated upon it the more 
absurd it appeared to reject her offer. It 
would be just like finding that much money, 
and it was a course the probity of which was 
above reproach. 

“You understan’s that I is gwine vote 
fo’ you anyway?” 

“Uh-huh. I understan’s, but I soht of 
feels that ifn you takes money fum me fo’ 
same it kinder clenches things.” 

Florian bade her follow him. They turned 
a corner and Florian extended his hand. 

“Gimme.” 

She gave him. He stuffed the bills into 
his trousers pocket and then eased his con- 
science: 

“Befo’ you gimme this money, Zinnia, 
I wants to repeat again that I is gwine 
vote fo’ you anyway.” 

She nodded 

“TI understan’s. 
tively gwine do so.” 

“Tha’s it. Now it’s positively.” 

He accompanied her to the studio of 
Exotic Hines, where, through pevuaet of 
an excessive fee, she obtained the privil 
of several extra poses so that she might 
have greater opportunity for selection of 
the picture to be entered in the contest. 
That attended, she went with Florian to 
the office of Christopher P. S. Shoots, 
where she subscribed to the Daily Epoch 
for one year. 

Zinnia Sanders then made her way 
happily down the street. Florian stared 
after her trim little figure. He was vaguely 
disturbed 

“They ain’t no doubt "bout her bein’ 
the prettiest cullud gal in Bummin’ham— 
an’ mebbe in the whole world—but I sho’ 
don’t crave her much.” 

Two days later Zinnia and Florian and 
Exotic Hines inspected proofs of Miss 
Sanders’ photographed face. There was no 
denying the fact that Exotic had done him- 
self proud. Nor was there any argument 
as to which of the eight poses was the best. 

“Hot dam!” enthused Mr. Slappey. 
“That’s the one pitcher I ain’t never seen 
none prettier than.” 


But now you is posi- 





has took wuss ones,” he admitted, 
“but not of sech a pretty gal as Miss 
Zinnia heah.”” 

The publication of Zinnia Sanders’ pho- 
tograph excited a flurry of interest. It 
developed quickly and positively that the 
selection of Miss Sanders would not result 
in any wave of popular approval, although 
there were none to gainsay her qualifica- 
tions. Florian was not at all apprehensive, 
but he decided to make assurance trebly 
sure, to which end he called upon Miss 
Sanders. 

“Ise gwine vote fo’ you all right, 
Sanders, like I promised 

“Like you was paid for.” 

“Like I promised. But I wants to be 
shuah that they ain’t gwine be no objec- 
tions, so I has come to sugges’ that you 
enter the contest all over again.” 

“Says which?” 

“Says I has got a noble idea. A gal can 
enter up as many times as she wants; an’ 
sence you c’n afford it, I wants you to buy 
another su’scription an’ let Exotie take 
some new pitchers so’s to see cain’t we git 
one better’n the one we has a’ready got.” 

**Coul’n’t git a better one.” 

“*Yas-sum, he could. He says so. 
him thought up a scheme.” 

“What ’tis?”’ 
Florian leaned forward earnestly. 
“He’s gwine take this new pitcher of 
you in flesh-tint sepia.’ 

Zinnia succumbed. But with the print- 
ing of that second picture the wave of pub- 
lic antipathy to the persnickety Zinnia 
seemed to mount. Florian was not ma- 
terially disturbed. As a gentleman of 
honor it behooved him to vote for the 
prettiest girl, and there was no arguing 
that so far that honor was rightfully the 
property of Miss Sanders. And so it re- 
mained until the Daily Epoch blossomed 
forth one day carrying a photograph of 
Miss Gussie Muck. 

Florian gazed upon the ravishing fea- 
tures of Miss Muck and capitulated. As 
an authority on women he admitted that 
it took some considerable beauty to jar 
him, but he was shaken now to the very 
tips of his toes. More than once he had 
heard of Gussie Muck, but never before 
had he seen her or her picture. And now he 
knew that he must make the acquaintance 
of the lady whom heretofore he had known 
only vicariously. He wondered whether 
she was as beautiful as Exotic Hines had 
caused her to seem. 

He called upon her, and knew immedi- 
ately that Exotic Hines had not only not 


Miss 


I an’ 


exaggerated but that he had grossly fallen | 


down on the job. 


For once in his languid and indifferent | 
life Mr. Slappey found his jaded senses | 


fanned to wild enthusiasm over a member 
of the feminine gender. 


“Great sufferin’ catfish!” he applauded. 


“When it comes to beauty you is a lady | 


which no other gal has got nothin’ on.” 


Miss Muck smiled complacently as she | 


crossed and recrossed the room in order 
that Florian might miss no single detail of 
her flamboyant pulchritude. 

Gussie was easily more beautiful than 
Zinnia Sanders, and in a different way. 
Where Zinnia was slight and demure, 
Gussie was rather inclined to out-Juno 
Juno. She was more than ample—she was 
sumptuous. She towered a full half head 


ing 

Ti Miss Muck,” he exploded at length, 
“that pitcher which was in the paper done 
you dirt.” 

“How come?” 

“Tt was the prettiest pitcher we has 
printed till yet, but it wa’n’t half so pretty 
as what you is.” 

“Aw, Mistuh Slappey!” 

“Ise tellin’ you the troof.” He paced 
the room earnestly. ‘Remember, us 
judges is judgin’ by them pitchers, an’ it 
ain’t no fair you shoul’n’t git yo’se’f repre- 
sented by one which is better’n the one 
which has done got printed. You come 
along with me down to Exotic’s place an’ 
us gits some mo’ pitchers—good ones. An’ 
then you su woth ons to the Daily Epoch 
ag’in an’ has it printed, an’ then you wins 
that trip to New York. 

Gussie Muck quivered eagerly. 

“You rilly think I has got a chance?” 

“A chance! Gosh! Other folks has got 
chances; you has got a cinch.” 


above Florian, who stood dumbly marvel- | 
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Buying a raincoat is like 
buying a car 


A shiny finish — comfortable cushions —these aren't 
enough when you buy a car. It’s the name —and what 
the name stands for — that counts. 

With your raincoat, the name is even more important, 
for looks are no guide at all to raincoat quality. Value 
here depends on two things — the quality of the rubber 
itself, and the way rubber and fabric are joined. These 
things are always hidden—and so a clever makeshift may 
look as well at first as the best raincoat ever made. 

Back of every Raynster raincoat stands the oldest and 
largest rubber organization in the world. Every inch, 
every fibre of the fabric is sealed with layer on layer 
of finest rubber. Every seam is triple-reinforced to 
make the coat absolutely waterproof. 

There are many different Raynster models, from rug- 
ged rubber surface types to smart tweeds and cashmeres 
with the rubber hidden inside. Special types for boys, 
too. Whether you want a raincoat for work, for motor- 
ing, or for business, there’s a Raynster built especially 
for you. 

Look for the Raynster name! If your dealer should 
be out of the exact Raynster you want he can get it in 
no time from the nearest of our many branches. 


United States Rubber Company 


NEW YORK 


sters 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





A COMPLETE OF RAINCOATS—A type for every need 





“The Anstocrat 
of Wheels 


®y have been called the 
Arfstocrat of Wheels be- 
calise of their distinguished 
appearance, and the very 
sp¥cial favor in which they 
ary held by leading motor 
“| manufacturers both in 


E$rope and in America. 


Owners will tell you that 
they bring to motoring a 
new sense of security be- 
cause of their sturdi- 
ness, and the exceptional 
speed and ease with which 
the extra wheel can be 
substituted on the road. 


Dodge Brothers, Studebaker, 
Willys-Knight, Chalmers, 
Winton, Nash, and Yellow 
Cab are among those Amer- 
jean manufacturers who 
have adopted Michelin 
Stee/ Wheels as standard 
or optional equipment. 


Five Convex Wheels In Each Set 


BUDD WHEEL COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
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She hesitated, torn betwixt canniness 
and the craving for the New York trip and 
the lory of victory. 

itchers an’ su’scriptions cost a heap 
of money.” 

He snapped his fingers disdainfully. 

“Huh! What you care fo’ expenses? 
They don’t cost nothin’. An’ think what 
it means to be chose the most beautiful gal 
in Bummin’ham!” 

Gussie was ips | just that, and the 
prospect was not at al unpleasing. 

““S’posin’ I don’t git chose?” 

“You is boun’ to be. I know you is the 
— gi. an’ Lawyer Chew n’r neither 

ev’en’ Plato Tubb coul’n’t think no 
other gal gooder lookin’ than what you is.” 

“M-m-m! Some folks says Zinnia 
Sanders is sweller lookin’ than I.” 

“Zinnia Sanders!’”’ Florian jerked him- 
self together; he had just about forgotten 
Zinnia. 

**She ain’t on’y ali’l piece of good-lookin’. 
Gimme a hefty gal, I says. They is mo’ 
healthy an’ comfortable an’ they wuks 
better. No’m, Miss Muck, does you have 
some mo’ pitchers took you ~ain’t lose. 
C’mon down to Brother Hines’ place with 
me.” 

But Gussie Muck was not given to quick 
decisions. She shook her head slowly. 

“TI ain’t sayin’ I ain’t considerin’ it, 
Brother Slappey; but I ain’t ready to make 
up my min’ so awful quick. They’s things 
which has to be thought of pro an’ likewise 
con. Ifn you come back heah day after 
t’morrer I lets you know final.” 

“A’right.” Florian was slightly dis- 
appointed. His eagerness had been two- 
foid. First he desired that so beauteous a 
damsel as Miss Muck be done full justice; 
and, secondly, she had become a good 
business proposition—a new and expensive 
set of pictures; an additional subscription 
for the Daily Epoch. “ Day after t’morrer, 
then,”’ he echoed resignedly. 

“You said it, Brother Slappey. An’”’— 
she fixed him with her eyes—‘‘I has got 
yo’ promise that 1 is gwine win?”’ 

Florian nodded in violent affirmation. 

“You ain’t got nothin’ else.” 

During the forty-eight hours immedi- 
ately ensuing Florian managed to mention 
the name of Gussie Muck in several quar- 
ters and he was showered with advice to 
vote for her. There were some who ad- 
mitted that Zinnia Sanders was fairly easy 
on the eyes, but Gussie was a woman after 
the heart of any discriminating male. After 
all, Florian’s interest in neither woman was 
strictly personal. Both had been primarily 
business propositions with him, athouss 
of the two he was more vitally concerned 
with Miss Muck. 

It was about that time that the grape- 
vine telegraph swung into operation and it 
became bruited about Darktown that the 
contest had developed into a race between 
the Misses Muck and Sanders. Imme- 
diately there was a slowing down of photo- 
graphic orders and subscription buying. 
Neither Exotic Hines nor Christopher 
P. S. Shoots shed any tears. The enterprise 
already was more brilliantly successful than 
they had dared hope. 

- ~ days later Florian sought Gussie 
uck 

“Ts you aimin’ to have some new pitchers 
took, Miss Muck? 

Gussie nodded. 

“You is positive shuah I is gwine win?” 

Instinct sounded a warning to Florian, 
but it was not eon see 4 loud. 

“You'll win—posolutely!”’ 

“Then” —and she linked her plump arm 
in his—‘‘us goes.” 

They went, and it took Florian only a 
few moments to decide that whatever Miss 
Muck might be, she certainly was no por- 
tion of a piker. Miss Muck rejected dis- 
dainfully the samples exhibited by Exotic 
and demanded something a little better 
than his best. Exotic was no laggard. The 
— placed on his work was staggering 

ut Gussie didn’t turn a hair. 

They went next to the office of the Daily 
Epoch, where Gussie produce’ sufficient 
money to buy three yearly subscriptions. 

“Ise gwine have a bran’-new pitcher 
ready pretty soon, Mistuh Shoots, an’ I 
craves to have it printed fo’ th’ee days 
hand runnin’, Does you understand 
clear?” 

Mr. Shoots bowed his head. 

“The clarity « of my comprehension,”’ he 
proffered, “‘ain’t on ’y exceeded by the 
same of your eyes.’ 

Florian was elated as he escorted Miss 
Muck down the street. At a soda fountain 
they diseussed the matter. Florian was 
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wholly unsuspicious of the ineffable con- 
+ sae which seemed to pervade Miss 
“T sho’ly had to do a heap of thinkin’ 
befo’ I spent that extra money,” she said at 
length, ‘but what I done an’ what I spent 
was wuth it.” 

His eyes narrowed. 

“What you done?”’ 

“Uh-huh.” 

**Splain yo’se’f, Miss Muck.” 

“Well, you see, it was thisaway, Brother 
Slappey: I had a good job nussin’ over on 
Highland Avenue. I had it.” 

A premonition of a possible contretemps 
smote Mr. Slappey. 

“You mean you give it up?” 

“TI did mo’n that. My white folks was 
goin’ to spend a month at Wrightsville 
Beach, which I was cravin’ to go to with 
them; but I figgered that it might inter- 
fere with my New York trip.” 

Florian was a trifle annoyed. 

“But they is always a chance that mebbe 
you ain’t gwine win that New York trip, 
Miss Muck. Not that you ain’t the beauti- 
fulest cullud gal in Bummin’i:am, but they 
is two other judges besides me.” 

She smiled. 

“You is gwine vote fo’ me, ain’t you?”’ 

There was something in her manner of 
speech, a hint of dynamite in the situation 
itself, which prompted caution. 

“‘T ain’t said I ain’t.” 

“Well, is you is or is you ain’t?”’ 

Florian swallowed, & torte meh spoke 
discreetly. 

“T reckon I is. 

“Then I isshuah to win,” she announced. 

“‘How come you to think that?” 

‘You is gwine vote fo’ me, an’ Rev’en’ 
Plato Tubb is gwine vote fo’ me—an’ that 
makes two out of th’ee. Which is how come 
I to quit my job an’ spen’ all that extra 
money.” 

The room spun slowly before Florian’s 
eyes. 

**Rev’en’ Plato Tubb is gwine vote fo’ 


you? 

“Uh-huh. I gotten his promise befo’ I 
made my min’ up positive.” 

*P-f-f-f!’ 

Florian exhaled slowly. Events were 
moving a trifle too rapidly. Came to his 
brain the specter of the promise he had 
made Zinnia Sanders, of the twenty-five- 
dollar retainer he had accepted from her in 
all good faith. 

And he hadn’t promised this woman-— 
this Amazonian Gussie Muck—that he 
would cast his vote in her favor. He had 
merely allowed her to persuade herself that 
he had promised. After all, he reflected 
gloomily, that was just about as bad. 

So, then, he stood pledged to vote for 
both of the two leading contestants. For 
a single instant he contemplated informing 
Gussie Muck that she was mistaken, but a 
natural sense of discretion stayed his words. 
Gussie had already abandoned her job 
and a vacation at the North Carolina sea- 
shore in the certitude of victory, and 
Florian was obsessed with a hunch that 
the better part of valor was to say nothing 
and continue to say it, with hope that the 
future might—even in this case—take care 
of itself. 

But he did hie himself immediately to 
the vicinity of the Rev’en’ Plato Tubb. 
The rev’en’ was very glad to see Brother 
Slappey. He was a shrimp of a man with 
eyes popping from sockets which seemed 
much too small. He wore a shiny Prince 
Albert coat and a mantle of loquacious 
dignity. His voice came as a distinct shock 
from aman so small. It was a large, boom- 
ing voice which vibrated through the 
narrow confines of his study. 

**Rev’en’ Tubb,” announced Florian, 
“T has come to you with a question which 
I want an honest answer to.” 

“You shall get it, Brother Slappey,”’ 
reverberated the rev’en’. “‘Preceed.” 

“It’s thisaway: I an’ you an’ Lawyer 
C hew i is na in this heah beauty contes’, 
an’ we has pledged ourselves to vote fo’ the 
mos’ beautifulest cullud gal in Bummin’- 
ham, ain’t we?” 

“We has. You ‘loocidates mos’ clearly, 
Brother Slappey.”’ 

“Well, I understan’ s that you has 
a’ready made up yo’ mind which you is 
gwine vote fo’.” 

The Rev’en’ Plato rubbed the palms of 
his hands together unctuously. 

“T mos’ suttinly has.” 

ro she is?” 

Disaster rolled from between the lips of 
the rev’en’. 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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THE ROSE 
THAT IS BLOWN 


From the beginning of men, the passing from 
life to the unknown has been surrounded with 
symbolic beauty, with reverence and care that 
even modern cynicism has not destroyed. 


For the protection of the bodies of those they 
loved, men have built pyramids reaching into the 
sky, catacombs under the ground, and tombs that 
have varied with the ages. Some of the most beauti- 


ful sculpture in the world has been created for the 
little houses in “the cities of silence.” 
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All this is an exemplification of the primitive de- 
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sire in man to seek the utmost in protection and 
preservation as a last, fitting tribute. 
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For this reason, manufacturers of caskets and 
grave vaults are now using “Armco” Ingot Iron — 
the iron enduring—which they make beautiful. 


For the names of the manufacturers using 
“Armco” Ingot Iron or other information, write to 
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The VA-CAR TIRE PLASTER is 
made of layers of tested fabric, 
treated with self-vulcanizing rubber 
cement. Patch of soft rubber gum 
is in the center. Just place the 
plaster in the tire, with the gum- 
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The gum fills the hole. The fabric 
vuleanizes itself to the inside of the 
tire. Ne trouble from that place 

ever! You save tires and tubes. 
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The Handy 
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Tirro, the new water- 
proofed mending tape, 
mends most everything 
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and garage—for univer- 
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Ask your druggist. 
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| Muck is gwine win. 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
“ Miss Gussie Muck.” 
“Ouch!” 
which, Brother Slappey—says 
which 


Pi gn no use repeatin’, rev’en’. I jes’ 
S yer, is you promised to vote fo’ Miss 


“T has.” 

“How come?” 

“‘Cain’t do nothin’ else, Brother Slappey. 
She’s the pretties’ gal in the contes’, an’ it 
was on my adwice that she quit her job, 
seein’ as you had a’ready also promised to 
vote fo’ her. Miss Muck is a prominent 
member of my flock, Brother Slappey, an’ 
does a heap of good fo’ the chu’ch. Also 
she is vice president of the Amalgamated 
Order of Laborin’ Ladies, an’ other honors. 
Yas-suh, Ise jes nachelly boun’ to vote for 
that fair gal.” 

Gloom settled soggily about Florian’s 
shoulders. 

“You didn’t make no real bindin’ prom- 
ise, did you?” 

“Yas-suh, I mos’ suttinly did.” 

‘An’ they ain’t nothin’ gwine change 
you?” 


“Not nothin’. Which means that Miss 


| Muck is suttin to win.” 


Florian shook his head slowly. 

“N-no, it don’t make suttin that Miss 
It jes’ makes suttin 
that I is gwine lose.” 

All that evening Florian melancholied 
about the streets, accompanied by his own 
unrelieved misery. Two thoughts were 
uppermost in his perturbed mind: Should 
Gussie Muck fail of election she would 
know beyond peradventure that he had 
been false to the pledge which she con- 
fidently believed he had made; should he 
boldly cast his vote for her, there was Miss 
Zinnia Sanders to be heard from—and that 
was likely to prove embarrassing. He 
could not rid his mind of the very definite- 
if unconsidered— promise he had tendered 
Zinnia, or the twenty-five dollars cash she 
had iven him by way of lagniappe 

immin,” anathematized Florian, 


“ain't got a lick of sense. They always 
takes men seriously.” 
Two days later the second Lon Page One of 


Gussie Muck was reproduced on Page O 

of the Daily Epoch under the set head, ‘ 

She the Most Beautiful Colored Lady in 

Birmingham?" The next day it appeared 
ain, and once more on the day following. 

That pies Exotic Hines sought Florian in 

Bud Peaglar’s place. Exotic was smiling 

genially, but there was no answering twist 

of amusement on Florian’s mournful lips. 

“Florian,” complimented Exotic, ‘‘you 
is a wizzid.” 

“Huh! You don’t know how much of a 
wizzid I is.” 

“T does so! That was a noble idea you 
had *bout gittin’ Gussie Muck an’ Zinnia 
Sanders buckin’ each other.” 

Mr. Slappey cocked his head to one side. 
Exotic’s words and his good humor presaged 
more trouble. 

“Who got which to doin’ what?” 

“Them extra pitchers an’ all.” 

“Which extra pitchers?” 

“The ones you got Gussie Muck an’ 
Zinnia Sanders to have took. 

Florian rose annoyedly to his feet. 

‘*Ev’y time you opens yo’ mouth, Exotic 
Hines, words spill out, but they don’t say 
nothin’.”’ 

“You done a good job with Zinnia,” 
pacified Exotic. “ Cause she come down to 
the studjo this mawnin’ an’ ordered a heap 
mo’ photos took so’s she could have ‘em 
printed in the Epoch, which she su’scribed 
to four mo’ times this mawnin’. You 
know, Florian, it’s cu’ious that both them 
two wimmin think they is suttin to win the 
contes’. It’s awful funny. 

“Yeh,” gloomed Florian. 
asa coffin.’ 

Florian was not at all elated by the con- 
fidence of the two women. It struck him 
that they were rather too positive. He felt 
. ee of a inst me tw for 
thus prem that prom vote 

assured vi sony, went to her bungalow 
and soon of an audience. He got it. 

“The one thing that Ise happiest a. wh 

copies Zinnia, “is that ussie Muc 

ks she is gwine win.’ 
at " agreed Florian, “ain't it the 


“T never did like Gussie Muck. She's 
one of the uppitiest cullud gals which is. 
I Ren she lose bet somebody is gwine be s’prised 


when 
pokey | is—an’ that ain’t no 


“Tt’s funny 


lie™ 
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Zinnia extracted from a dresser drawer a 
set of proofs. 

“You want to see these new pitchers 
which Ise gwine win that New York trip 
with?” a 

Florian emitted an emphatic negative. 

“T jes’ wanted a word with you, Miss 
Zinnia. How come you to be so shuah you 
is gwine win?” 

She gazed her surprise. 

“Di’n’t you promise to vote fo’ me? 
Di’n’t you take money fo’ same?”’ 

“Uh-huh. But I is on’y one vote.” 

“Tha’s true. But you an’ Lawyer Evans 
Chew makes a majo’ity.” 

“T an’ which?” 

‘Lawyer Chew. 
vote fo’ me.” 

The room spun before Florian’s blurred 
vision. He knew now that his zeal had 
plunged him into a merciless quicksand of 
trouble. 

“Lawyer Chew is pledged to vote fo’ 
you?” 

“He sho'ly is. He’s my lawyer, an’— 
well, you know how it is.” 

“‘Sufferin’ sardines! I’ll say I does!” 

Mr. Slappey staggered into the street and 
zigzagged downtown, his brow furrowed by 
deep lines of worry. His best planning had 
boomeranged. 

" It all goes to prove the troof of that ol’ 
sayin’,” soliloquized Florian. ‘The strong- 
est part of any chain is its weakest link.” 

An interview with the sonorous Lawyer 
Chew made it quite clear to Florian that he 
was caught between two devils and two very 
deep seas. 

“They ain’t but two things I can do,” 
he reflected miserably, ‘an’ they is both 
wrong.” 

The elation of the past few weeks had 
peeety departed Mr. Slappey. He 

ated the sight of the two beautiful faces 
which so recently had inspired him with 
such vast enthusiasm. Now each coun- 
tenance seemed to spell danger and serious 
trouble. He knew that, no matter which 
way he voted, Birmingham was too small a 
municipality to hold him and the defeated 
candidate. 

“‘An’ does I crawfish an’ vote fo’ a dark 
horse, both of them other two lands on my 
neck.” 

Florian entertained no illusions regard- 
ing the quality of vengeance either woman 
would seek. Each was banking confidently 
upon victory, and — 

“They ain’t no hell-cat like a woman 
scorned,” he mused. ‘Oh, lawsy! Mistuh 
Trouble done dug a hole ‘an’ I has fell in 
it!” 

Nor did the sudden keening of public in- 
terest in the Muck-Sanders battle soothe 
Mr. Slappey’s jangling nerves. In some 
way it became noised around the city that 
Lawyer Chew was pledged to Zinnia Sand- 
ers and that the diminutive but highly im- 
pressionable Rev’en’ Plato Tubb would 
east his ballot in favor of Gussie Muck. 
The least logical could not fail to conclude 
then that Florian Slappey controlled the 
situation. Even Florian knew it, and never 
did power sit less becomingly upon the 
brow of man. 

All his life Mr. Slappey had managed 
eagerly to insinuate himself into the spot- 
li ut until this situation he had never 
tasted quite his fill. Now he was glut 
He wanted nothing so much as to crawl into 
a hole and pull the hole in after him. 
Mournfully he contemplated departing 
Birmingham, but such a course was too 
horrible. Somehow it didn’t seem to 
Florian that Birmingham could continue to 
function without him, and he knew he 
couldn’t live without Birmingham. In the 
quagmire of this latest and worst predica- 
ment the Alabama metropolis, with its 
aT: sooty, downtown section and its 

cool, residential streets, tree lined 
and hilly, seemed very near and dear to 
him. In this town he had fought and bled. 
In this town he seemed about to die— 
entirely. 

The " sabiinstion of the Zinnia Sanders 
series, following so closely upon the three- 
day printing of the Muck physiognomy, set 

colored society in a ferment of conjecture. 
The two ladies in the case had little to say 
about each other, but that little was vitriolic. 
Each radiated the utmost confidence. It 
was known that Zinnia was ye | new 
clothes for her New York jaunt and that 
Gussie had quit job and vacation to the 
same end. populace, eager for detail 
agg weagg 9 0 7s two —— ether. 

they peculiar luguorivus- 
ness which Florian was carrying around 
and gossip really started. 


He also promised to 
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It came eventually to the ears of the per- 
sons most vitally concerned, and very 
romptly Florian entertained a caller in 
bis modest room at Sis Callie Flukers’ ex- 
clusive boarding house. Florian gazed into 
the stern face of Lawyer Evans Chew and 
released one large and prolonged groan. 

“TIfn you should meet a accident any- 
where on the street, Lawyer Chew, I wish 
you’d ask it to come an’ happen to me.’ 

The leading legal light of Darktown 
seated himself, lighted a fragrant near- 
Havana and crossed one spatted foot over 
the other. 

? B-r-r-other Slappey.”’ 

“Present 

“T is heah legally an’ officially repre- 
sentin’ the int’rests of my fair friend an’ 
client, Miss Zinnia Sanders.” 

id | knew it. I knew it the ve’y mi ute I 
seen yo’ face.” 

Lawyer Chew stroked the delicate growth 
which was struggling for existence upon his 
upper lip. 

“It has come to my ears, Brother Slarp- 
pey—although I must admit through rather 
negligee channels—that you, as the judge 
who hol’s the decidin’ vote in the beauty 
sae 4 now comin’ to a close by the Daily 

poch, is considerin’ castin’ aforesaid 

btlot fo’ the lady which opposes my 

age namely an’ to wit, Miss Gussie 
uck.” 

“You has got good ears, Lawyer Chew. 
I has a friend which also has, but he has 
got twice as many feet as you.” 

“That,” retorted the attorney with dig- 
nity, ‘‘is neither hither hor pe. I asts you 
the blunt, direct an’ simple question: Is 

ou considerin’ votin’ for Miss Gussie 
uck?” 

Florian shook his head. 

“Tf they’s anything about them two 
wimmin I ain’t considered, Lawyer Chew, 
i 8 jes’ *cause my thinker wasn’t wukkin’ 


vc Hmph Witness evades the examina- 
tion ph! Ve’y significant. Ve’y most 
outrageously so. An’, Mistuh Slappey, I 
am fohced to construe that evasion as a 
dire :t statement that you are plannin’ to 
vote fo’ Miss Muck.” 

Florian paced the room nervously. 

“You can say less with mo’ words than 
anybody I knows, Lawyer Chew.” 

“T winds up by sayin’ this then: In 
acceptin’ money—namely the sum of 
twenty-five dollars legal tender—fum Miss 
Zinnia Sanders you put yourself in a position 
where you has got to vote for her. Under 
the laws of this noble an’ sov’eign state of 
Alabama you commits a violation by failin’ 
to do such. Therefore I serves you with 
former notice that does you not vote fo’ 
Miss Zinnia Sanders she will promptly 
institute suit, th’oo me as her legal lawyer, 
against you in the full and just sum of five 
thousand dollars, same bein’ actual an’ 
punitive damages fo’ yo’ breach of prom- 


“‘Goodness, Miss Agnes!” 

“‘ Ain’t you promised to vote fo’ her?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Then you had better do same. Failure 
by you will mean hereinbefore-mentioned 
suit; also Miss Sanders will use all her in- 
fluence fum now hencefo’ward, an’ even 
after that, to make Bummin’ham too hot a 
Pac's, to hol’ you. H’m! In view of them 
ac’s, Florian Slappey, I now asts you 
again, is you gwine vote fo’ Miss Zinnia 
Sanders?” 

Florian whirled. 

“Of co’se I is!” he snapped. ‘‘ Who ever 
give you the idee that I wasn’t?” 

And at the moment of Lawyer Chew’s 
departure Florian fully intended that his 
vote should be cast in favor of that par- 
ticular lady. He continued to think so for 
five days; until the very day, in fact, which 
preceded the closing of the contest. He 
was highly uncertain as to what might 
occur to him when Miss Muck learned that 
he bad made possible the triumph. of her 
now deadly rival; but, after all, Miss 
Muck’s wrath was infinitely preferable to 
the breach-of-promise suit suggested by 
Lawyer Chew. Florian was unhappy; 
and so, at that moment, was Miss Gussie 
Muck, who had just learned that Miss 
Zinnia Sanders was publicly boasting of 
controlling the votes of both Lawyer Chew 
and Florian Slappey. 

Gussie was a lady of positive action. 
Fifteen minutes later she rocked - 
sively in a chair on Callie Flukers’ ront 
porch. Florian received her summons and 
sagged uncomfortably downstairs. He 
made an ineffectual effort to appear pleased 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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Texaco Motor Oils are clean. 


Clean means pure. Pure means fully refined. Complete 
refinement means correct lubrication. Correct lubrication 
means an engine more responsive, more enduring, more 
economical, more dependable. 


Texaco Motor Oils are clear. 
Call for Texaco Motor Oil — in the right grade for your car. 
Watch it poured into the motor —light, medium, heavy or extra- 
heavy—you will see that unmistakable clear golden color. 


Texaco Motor Oils are full-bodied. 

They hold their lubricating quality under hardest use. They 
are all oi/. Drain out, refill with Texaco Motor Oil, and have a 
better car. 
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Dallas makes her tax dollar do 


The “ Caterpillar’s’’* 
field of usefulness is 
by no means limited to 
roadwork. There is a 
“Caterpillar ’’* of size 
and capacity for every 
power need, On farm 
orranch,in themining, 
oil and lumber indus- 
tries,for snowremoval 
and other civic work— 
wherever tractive 
power and endurance 
are at a premium, the 
**Caterpillar’’* has no 
real competitor 


CATERPILLAR 
HOLT 


PEORIA, ILL. 
STOCKTON. CALIF. 
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Dallas, Texas, after competitive dem- 
onstrations, bought three ‘‘Cater- 
pillar’’* Tractors in June, 1921, for 
use in its street maintenance depart- 
ment. These machines proved so 
economical of time and labor that last 
April the City added two more 


‘‘Caterpillars’’* to its fleet. 


City Engineer Fairtrace says: ‘‘Before 
we had ‘Caterpillar’* motorized out- 
fits we could only smooth up our 300 
miles of dirt and gravel streets once 
a year. Now we are grading these 
same streets every six weeks, or 
eight times as often. And our yearly 
cost of street maintenance has not 
increased one penny.” Official esti- 
mates show that Dallas also is saving 
approximately $60,000 annually on 
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garbage disposal costs by using the 
**Caterpillar’’* method of hauling. 


Fort Worth, Corpus Christi, Houston, 
Denison and many other Texas cities, 
as well as hundreds of other progres- 
sive cities and towns throughout the 
country, are using ‘‘Caterpillar’’* 
power to reduce the cost of public 
works and make tax funds go further. 
The ‘‘Caterpillar’’* is a sound invest- 
ment for any community. It is ‘‘The 
Nation’s Road-Maker,’’ and it has 
a year-round usefulness in the widest 
variety of power jobs, such as pre- 
paring park sites, hauling materials, 
leveling and ditching streets and 
alleys, scarifying, belt work and snow 
removal. Send for our booklet on the 
‘*Caterpillar’’* in municipal service. 
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*There is but one “‘Caterpillar”’— Holt builds it. The name was origi- 
nated by this Company, and is our exclusive trade-mark registered in 
the U. S. Patent Office and in practically every country of the world. 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
Export Division: 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


50 Church St., New York 


Branches and service stations all over the world 
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(Continued from Page 108) 
at sight of his visitor. But it was a difficult 
pose in view of her alarming directness. 

“Florian Slappey,”’ she said, “I under- 
stan’ that you is a member in good standin’ 
of the Over the River Buryin’ Sassiety.” 

“Says which?” 

“Says I hopes you is, because, Mistuh 
Slappey, ifn you ain 't, an’ you does what 
I heahs you is aimin’ to do, you is gwine 
be in pow’ful immedjit need of a fun’ral.” 

Florian put out 2 ently restraining hand. 

“Miss Muck,” he protested uneasily, 
“‘le’s you an’ me not talk so depressing.” 

“Cullad boy, I ain’t even stahted talkin’ 
gloomy. 1 jes’ wants to warn you that 
when I gits crossed up I gits mean. I gits 
awful mean. They ain’t but one man 
knows how mean I can really git, an’ he 
ain’t gwine tell nobody nothin’ no time no 
mo’. I craves you to remember that I quit 
me a good job an’ a swell trip to Nawth 
C’lina on account you promised you was 
gwine vote fo’ me to win this contes’. Does 
I not do same I not on’y gits mad about 
that but also I gits fu’ious on account 
Zinnia Sanders ain’t gwine never let me 
heah the las’ of it. Ise tellin’ you now, 
Florian Slappey, that ifn you th’ows me 
down they’s gwine be a heap of diggin’ 
roun’ where you is at, but you ain’t gwine 
be doin’ none of it. Does I make myse’f 
understood?” 

Mr. Slappey nodded slowly. 

“You mean,” he summarized, “that 
does I vote fo’ Zinnia Sanders you is 
gwine be mad?” 

Miss Muck stared at him in speechless 
horror. 

“‘Sweet polecats, boy! Ain’t you recker- 
nized that yeu is speechifyin’ with a woman 
which her middle name is Poison? Ise 
tellin’ you this, Mistuh Slappey: They 
ain’t nobody e’n say I ain't a lady; but 
sometimes when I gets good an’ angry I 
forgets same fo’ a few minutes. An’ does I 
not win this contes’ I is gwine be so angry 
that I won’t remember ’bout bein’ a lady 
until you has gotten used to wearin’ wings.” 
She rose and huffed from the veranda. At 
the gate she turned for a Parthian shot: 
““An’ remember this, Brother Slappey, if 
you makes me do to you what I is gwine do 
if you makes me do it, you ain’t gwine be 
no good-lookin’ cawpse.”” 

Florian stared after her large and muscu- 
lar frame as it ate space down the street. 
He passed a clammy hand across a per- 
spiring forehead. 

“Votin’ fo’ Gussie Muck means jail. 
Votin’ fo’ Zinnia Sanders means grave- 
yahd. Each one of them two things is wuss 
than the other. The on’y time I craves to 
see either of them wimmin again is never.’ 

Nor did a wakeful vigil offer any solution 
to the dilemma. All through a long and 
miserable night Florian stared out across 
the housetops, smoking innumerable ciga- 
rettes, muttering invective against femi- 
ninity in general. At five o'clock the first 
red finger of the fatal day crept up over 
the false front of the Sons & Daughters of 
I Will Arise Hall. By midnight the voting 
would have been formally completed. At 
noon of the next day the result would be 
emblazoned across the first page of the now 
lusty Daily Epoch. The old set head, “Is 
She the Most Beautiful Colored Lady in 
Birmingham?” would be altered to read, 
“She Is the Most Beautiful Colored Lady 
in Birmingham.” 

And beneath that unalterable caption the 
photograph of - 

“No matter which pitcher appears under 
that they is gwine be speakin’ of Mistuh 
Slappey as the late demented.” 


THE SATURDAY 


Florian tried valiantly to keep to himself 
during that dreadful day, but even his 
frantic quest for solitude was signally un- 
successful. At every turn he was beset by 
friends of the rival contestants, seeking to 
learn which would receive his deciding vote 
and the trip to New York. Florian was 
distinctly noncommittal, The impression 
prevailed that he had something up his 
sleeve. Florian requested to know what 
that something might be. He was searching 
for an idea, a method of escape, and he 
found himself as sterile of thoughts as he 
was of happiness. 

At length he sought the company of the 
taciturn Boston Marble, not because he 
liked Boston but because that gentleman 
was notoriously tight-lipped, a person who 
believed each man’s business to be his own 
and exclusive property. 

“It’s plumb hell, Boston,” 
the harassed beauty 
folks is botherin’ me.” 

“Tgnore ’em,” advised Mr. 
laconically. 

**Ain’t no use. I has tried treatin’ ’em 
with puffec’ ignorance, but they keeps on 
pesterin’ me.” 

Conversation died away, which was just 
as Florian desired. He had a limited time 
for thought, but even that little was being 
wasted. Ideas simply would not come. 
His normal mental processes had been 
atrophied by the thought that no matter 
which way he voted he was getting himself 
in trouble. He hated to leave Birmingham, 
but as the hours passed he realized more 
and more keenly that an extensive journey 
was perhaps the better part of valor. 
Memory of Gussie Muck’s intransigent 
bitterness and of Lawyer Chew’s deter- 
mined attitude on behalf of his client, 
Zinnia Sanders, was far from reassuring. 
And it was an open secret that Florian 
held the decision in the palm of his hand. 

The voting was to be done at eight 
o’clock that night. The three judges, as well 
as Christopher P. S. Shoots and Exotic 
Hines, were pledged to most solemn secrecy 
until noon of the following day, when 
the Daily Epoch would roll damp from the 
presses and herald to all and sundry the 
name and countenance of the successful 
competitor. Mr. Slappey shuddered as an 
ambulance clanged noisily and significantly 
down the street. 

Five o’clock came—six—seven. Florian 
mournfully accompanied Boston Marble 
to Bud Peaglar’s place, where he partook 
of five barbecued sandwiches and a cup of 
coffee, being without appetite as the result 
of his mental unrest. And then suddenly 
he paused, his eyes widened, the butt of his 
cue pounded sharply against the floor. 
Florian’s slender, exquisitely haberdashed 
figure straightened. His lips parted and 
expanded. Mr. Florian Slappey was hav- 
ing an idea! 

It was one of those eleventh hour concep- 
tions which arrive full panoplied. At first 
he found difficulty in grasping it in all its 
magnificence of detail. Then when it did 
smite him fully he walked over to a chair 
and sank limply into it. In a trice the 
burden of Atlas had been lifted from his 
shoulders. In one fell swoop of thought his 
»xroblem had attained solution. He rose to 
1is feet, chuckling. He bought a two-bit 
cigar at the counter. 

**You looks kinder happy, Florian.” 

“Hot dam! Bud, the town of Happiness 
is where I is livin’ at fum now hence- 
fo’ward.” 

He swaggered from the establishment 
and swung magnificently down Eighteenth 
Street toward the office of the Daily Epoch. 


complained 
judge, “‘the way 


Marble 


EVENING POST 


There he found assembled the four other 
men. Lawyer Chew glared menacingly 
from one side of the room, while the sharp 
eyes of the Rev’en’ Plato Tubb darted 
warning from the other. Florian bowed 
grandiosely. 

“Well, gemmun,” he announced, “TI is 
heah. Le’s us preceed to business,” 


Forty minutes later Florian emerged | 


from the building and returned to Bud 
Peaglar’s place. His cronies gathered about, 
seeking to extract information as to which 
of the two ladies had received his vote. He 
said nothing and continued to say it. But 
his ebullition of spirit was reflected in the 
ease with which he won money from those 
same friends by means of his dexterity with 
a cue. One of them proffered advice: 

“Whichever lady you voted fo’, Florian, 
the other one is gwine give you hell.” 

Florian smiled. 

“Them two wimmin is the least trouble I 
has got.” 

The other man shrugged. 

“T hope you voted fo’ Zinnia Sanders, 
Florian, because when it comes to bein’ 
mean, that Gussie Muck is pizen with a red 
label. 

Lawyer Chew and the Rev’en’ 
Tubb were faithful to their trust. They im- 
yarted no more information than Florian 
Rad done. And so, one hour before the 
long-heralded issue of the Epoch was slated 
to appear, a young mob had gathered be- 
fore the plate-glass window of the news- 
paper office. It was an excited crowd; a 
crowd seeking the answer to an unsolvable 
problem. Each individual knew the details 
of Florian’s dilemma, and though Dark- 
town as a whole held Florian’s resourceful- 
ness in high esteem, it believed that for 
once he had blundered into water a trifle 
too deep. 

At five minutes before twelve came the 
rumblings of the Epoch’'s flat-bed press. 
The assemblage pressed closer about the 
window where the first copy of the paper 
was to be posted, 


Zinnia Sanders and Gussie Muck were | 


both there, each confident of success. And 
then the self-important Christopher P. S 
Shoots appeared. In his hand he bore a 
copy of the Epoch. Deliberately he dipped 
brush in paste pot, touched the corners of 
the page and slapped it boldly against the 
window so that’all might read. 

A howl of amazement arose as the seven- 
column caption smote the gaze of the 
crowd. The old familiar line had been 
altered to read: 

“These Are the Two Most 
Colored Ladies in Birmingham.” 

Immediately beneath were the pictures 
of Miss Zinnia Sanders and Miss Gussie 
Muck. But that was not all. In the very 
center of the page was a statement set in 
boldface type, a statement which proved 
incontrovertibly that Florian Slappey had 
become himself again. It was a simple 
statement, clear and concise. 

“*When the zero hour for the voting come 
along,” said this statement, “it was dis- 
covered that our estimable fellow citizen 
and judge, Mr. Florian Slappey, held the 
deciding vote. Mr. Slappey said that he 
had gave the matter gravest consideration 
and had been unable to decide in favor of 
either Miss Muck or Miss Sanders 

“Therefore Mr. Slappey announced that 
he was forced to cast his ballot in favor of 
both Miss Muck and Miss Sanders, and 
in order to play fair with both he felt that 
he must divide the grand prize. 

“Therefore, as a result of Mr. Slappey’s 
decision, each of these fair ladies gets a one- 
way ticket to New York.” 
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KNOW ROQUE? 


Continued from Page 13) | 


“Yes,” says he, “‘and I don’t mind tell- 
ing you that right now he’s the white- 
haired boy with Miss Gates.” 

“Miss Gates, eh?” 

“Lucy Gates,” explains the doc. ‘This 
is a secret between you and me, Higgins. 
I’m telling you so you can put your best 
into the fight end of the program.” 

Leave it to me!”’ says I. “Anything 

oO: 

He don’t make me. I explains. 

| know a couple of snappy tricks that 
ain’t - 
“Nothing doing!” cuts in the doe. 

“He’s got to win on the square or he don’t 
play. Get me? 

Taylor comes out on the porch. 
‘“‘How’s the tennis?” I ask. 
**Promising,”” says he. 

I turns to the doc. 

“‘Who’s he got to beat at this? Some 

bearcat?” 

The doe grins at Taylor. 

“Know anything about ranking in this 
game?” he asks me. 

“No,” I says, “I don’t know him, but I 
think enough of Bill here to bet that 
Clarence beats him.” 

There’s a laugh in this some place, but 
not enough to be split three ways so I 
leaves myself out. 


E GOES right ahead with the training 

stunts, and I gotta hand it to Clarence. 
He takes on the gaff steady without a 
whimp, sticks to the chow card the doc has 
fixed up for him, and takes the curfew to 
the flop with him. In a month he drops 
about ten pounds and looks kinda thin and 
tired in the face, but he don’t say nothing. 

And believe me the kid moves right 
along too. He’s got me stepping fast to 
duck them mean right swings of his and 
thinking up new stuff to learn him. I 
ain’t such a wagon either, even if I ain’t in 
my hay days no more. All the other ex- 
perts tell me the boy’s going great guns. I 
go out on the track one day and sees Simms 
clock this baby for the hundred in ten-four 
and he says it’s a cinch Warrenton will 
have the distance down to a shade over ten 
on der tag day, as the Dutch say. I know 
that everything’s going lovely when Yard- 
ley tips me the news that squash was 
borned in the boy. 

One day we all lays off for a rest and I 
breezes into Greater Bunkville to see what's 
what. While I’m there I dig up a coupla 
boys that are good prelim scrappers and 
take ’em back with me. I figure Clarence 
is about ripe for an argument with the 
rough-and-tumble lads. He's more ‘an 
ripe. He takes on Tin-Ear McGinley for 
three fast rounds and has the ham-and- 
egger jumping sideways with his fast work. 
Before I sic the other bird against Warren- 
ton I tell the boy not to lead ’cause I wanna 
see how the old defense is working. Kid 
Murphy tries to slip through Clarence’s 
guard, but he ain’t got no more chance than 
I has of being King of Turkey. I keep the 
cauliflower lads around for a week, and they 
both agrees with me that Warrenton is 
there three ways from the ace. 

By the end of September, Clarence is 
ready for all comers. The last week that 
month the three clubs that are in the fall 
Jim Canna—thet’s what they call games on 
Long Island, after the Swede that invented 
‘em, I guess—has their eliminations; that 
is, they pick the babies that will represent 
them in the big run-off. The first stunt is 
boxing. For four or five years they ain’t 
been no competition in the welter division, 
nobody wanting to take no chance with 
Houston—for which I don’t blame them 
none—and when Warrenton tells the com- 
mittee that’s running the works that he will 
take on Houston they think he’s cuckoo. 

We lay off a coupla days before the row 
to give the boy a chance to fatten a little 
and freshen up from the grind. Getting 
tired of loafing around the house I grab the 
doe on the second morning and talk him 
into a stroll. In more than two months, 
except for the trip to the Big Town I ain’t 
been more than a block away from Warren- 
ton’s. We walk a coupla miles and cut 
through some woods. Even if I was brung 
up on asphalt it feels darn good to see some 
grass that ain’t been trained to stand up 
straight and get washed and trimmed ev- 
ery morning. Well, we is loafing along at 
pieces with the world when a machine— 
one of them chumpy roadsters—comes 
breezing down the road. I makes out 


Houston at the wheel and they is some 
baby with him. Boy, I ain’t no good at 
describing the frails, but when I say this 
flapper got the Queen of Sheba backed into 
the second row of the chorus I ain’t giving 
her half of what’s coming to her by rights. 

“‘So she’s back,” says the doc. 

“Who?” I asks. 

“Lucy Gates,” 
machine.” 

“Well,” I comes back, “from what little 
I seen of her I don’t blame this bird War- 
renton for going the limits to get a stand 
in. Right now the lad Houston seems to 
be sitting pretty.” 

“T told you,” says the doc, “ 
the white-haired boy. 
good enough to make a 
him?’ 

“Well,” I replies, “if Houston’s been 
doing his training in chumpy roadsters and 
inhaling that bottled-in-bond tea I see them 
serving around here Warrenton’ll naturally 
mess up the ring posts with him. On the 
square, doc, the boy is good and Houston 
at his best ain’t much better. Maybe 
Clarence won’t win, but he'll put up a fight 
that’s bound to make a hit with the Jane.” 

“T hope so,”” says he, “because I figure 
that most everything depends on that. As 
a matter of fact Lucy is very fond of War- 
renton but is sore at him because he won't 
go in for sports. She has the idea that a 
boy who don’t is a sort of sissy. Under- 
stand?” 

Sure, I tells him and I make him feel 
better by tipping him that Clarence is wise 
to Houston's present stand in with the lady. 
Anyway, I guess he is because he pays 
more attention to the stuff I’m handing out 
than to the squash and the tennis and 
other comedy acts. Besides the boy has 
told me half a dozen times he'd rather cop 
the boxing prize than anything else and to 
give him all I got which I does. 

Well, the big night comes and we all puts 
on our fishes and soups to go to the club. 
The doc loans me a layout and Simms 
grabs one off in New York. All the other 
experts is used to fast company and has got 
their own dress suits. They is some fancy 
crowd out to see the mill and they pays 
as much attention to me as a fast express 
does to a tram 

A coupla lightweights trade wallops for 
three rounds and one guy loses the decision 
because he got his hair mussed and then 
comes the Houston-Warrenton mix-up. | 
The champ no sooner climbs into the ring | 
than I feel some of my nerve slipping. He’s 
a little fat around the middle, but just the 
same he looks like a million dollars and he 
has got ten pounds on my boy at the least- 
est. 

Clarence ain't forgotten nothing that I 
learned him. He stands away from Hous- 
ton and stings him with long armed jabs. 
The champ has been figuring on something 
soft all the time and by the time he be gins 
to get careful and cover up Warrenton’s 
nearly knocked his block off. In the second 
round Houston plays the game safe and gets 
in a couple of mean body blows on Clar- 
ence. In the next spasm Warrenton ab- 
sorbs a lot of punishment but the kid's as 
game as they make ’em. I can see now 
that he’s been trained too fine and I’m 
getting afraid the boy won't last out the 
six rounds of the milly 

At the end of the third act I see Clarence 
looking over the crowd and I’m wise. He's 
trying to pipe Lucy. I take a look for my 
self but I don’t find her. That’s kinda 
funny to me seeing as she is supposed to be 
cuckoo about Houston and all kinda 
athaletics. 

Warrenton comes back strong in the 
fourth and sends Houston to his knees with 
a tricky right cross I’d taught him. The 
champ is smart enough to take a nine count 
for a rest and gets through the round in 
good shape. The next stanza is a kinda 
quiet affair. Both the lads is getting tired. 
Thet chumpy roadster training is beginning 
to show on Houston and he’s puffing like a 
engine on a steep grade. My boy is just 
about as bad. He’s still looking around for 
Lucy in the gang of naked backs and boiled 
shirts out in front and once when his eyes 
wanders back to the ring I see the bozo in 
the other corner iving him a grin. 

The last round is a fast affair. At the 
beginning Houston hits Clarence a mean 
wallop over the right eye and busts the 
skin open. They is blood all over the boy’s | 
face but it don’t feaze him none. He digs | 
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BYERS PIPE 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 


Giant Mikado ty pe locomo 
tive, showing 15 different 
exterior applications of 
pipe—all Byers 








ZA mm - Railroad Men 
know Pipe 





They know pipe because they work 
with it, install it, and observe its behavi ior 
under ‘the most trying conditions of ser- 
vice. Their very lives depend on the 
efficient operation of brakes supplied 
with air through pipes leading to every 
car composing the train. 

The motive power itself is dependent on a multi- 


tude of pipes, the failure of any one of which may 
spell danger, delay and confusion. 








In the railtoad station as well as on trains, water, 
light and heat are furnished the travelers through 
pipes. Pipe is a most important element in signal 
systems. 





Many of America’s leading railroads, after exper- 
imenting for many years with cheaper pipe, have 
come back to the use of the old-fashioned genuine 
wr ought iron pipe for most of these important uses 
This is entirely in accordance with the best railroad 
practice, which specifies genuine wrought iron for e 
variety of services requiring high resistance to 
vibration and to corrosive attack. They know of 
no safer and better material than Byers to use wher- 
ever pipe is required. 


Byers Bulletin No. 26-A “What is Wrought 
lron?”’ is of interest to every railroad 
man, home builder, architect, engineer and 
plumbing contractor. Sent free on request 
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GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
New York City 

One of the many great rail 

road terminalsand stations 

equipped with Byers pipe 

for heating and 

plumbing 
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RUST-PROOF'! 


Coated inside and out with elastic, unbreakable, metal- 
lic SANICO porcelain fused to both sides of pure 
iron sheets, It expands and contracts with the iron 
and is made to last a lifetime. No bare metal to rust. 
The SANICO is the only porcelain range with a 


25 YEAR GUARANTEE 


Why take chances in buying a range that may rust out 
in @ few years? Why not buy a SANICO and be safe 
for 25 years? The SANICO costs no more, usually it 
less than unguaranteed porcelain ranges. 


costs 


Many Styles, All Beauties 


SANICO ranges are made to burn gas; gas, coal and 
They are finished in 


wood; or coal and wood only. 
Snow White, Azure Blue, or rich dark Blue 


with a beautiful falling snow effect, trimmed in porcelain 


or brilliant heavy nickel. 


As Easy to Clean As a China Dish 


Be sure to look for the SANICO when you buy. 


dealer cannot supply you, write to us. 


SANISTAT 


Oven Heat 
Regulator 
Thisdevice makes mod 


ern automatic cooking 
easy It enables the 


without 
stippled 


taken out ready to serve 


makes oven canning simple and 
easy todo, Simply set the dial 
and the heat you want will be 


automatically maintained. 
adds only 
the SANIC 


If your 


GEO. L. NYE, President 


AMERICAN RANGE § FOUNDRY COMPANY 








Largest Manufacturers of Porcelain Ranges in the World 


MINNEAPOLIS 
509 Marquette Ave. 


CHICAGO 
213 N. Michigan Ave. 
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housewife to cook an entire din 
ner in the oven at one time and 
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time the various dishes are put 
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right now and sends the other baby smack 
against the ropes. For the rest of the 
round they both throw science in the gar- 
bage can and go after each other like a 
couple of smokes in a battle-royal. Well, 
the milly finishes up with both lads too 


| weak to lift their hands and the referee calls 





| it a draw which I figures is about right 


though my baby shoulda had an edge be- 
cause he fought the champ to a standstill. 
I’m satisfied though. If that fight Clarence 
put up don’t get to Lucy, then I’m a cross- 
eyed angora goat. 

Houston and Warrenton both climb 
outta the ring on my side. They shakes 
hands and chew a few feet of rag. Then the 
champ says: 

“T see you looking around for Lucy. 
She ain’t here.”’ 

“Where is she?” asks Clarence. 

“Over at Springdale,”’ comes back 
Houston, “watching Harold Francis play 
roque. They is a tournament on.” 

“Roque,” yells Warrenton. 

“Yeh,” grins Houston. 
latest.” 

I see a vicious look come into Clarence’s 
eyes. The blood from the cut is still running 
down his face and believe me the boy 
shapes up some mean. 

“Wait here, Higgins,’’ he snaps at me. 
“T’ll be back in a minute,” and he hits out 
for the dressing room. About that time 
the doe strolls over. 

““What’s roque?” I asks. 

“T’ll bite,” says he. ‘‘ What is it?” 

“Nothing much,” says I, “excepting 
that all them sports that Clarence has 
learned ain’t worth a darn. The stuff today 
is love me, love my roque.” 

I pipes Yardley, the squasher. 

“Hey,” I says to him, “what's roque?”’ 

“T don’t know,” he answers, “but it’s 
probably the town where the famous cheese 
comes from.” 

“Yeh,” I comes back sarcastic. “And I 
guess they put the fort there to make it 
strong.” 


“That’s her 


Iv 


UST then Clarence comes back. He 

ain’t got nothing but pants and sweater 
but he don’t pay no attention to the gang 
that’s already dancing over the battle- 
ground. 

“Come on,” he says. 

I don’t ask no questions but follows. He 
leads the way outside where one of them 
racing cars is standing. 

“Hop in,” he orders. “I may need you 
tonight.” 

“Where we going?” I asks. 

“Springdale,” says he. 

I don’t say no more and he keeps his face 
shut. We shoot along about sixty miles a 
hour. I just watches Warrenton. They 
sure has been a change in this baby. The 
day before he is a kinda quiet, bashful kid, 
now he looks like a two-gun man full of 
hooch on the way to shoot up a town. In 
about half an hour we breezes into the 
grounds of a country club. We gets out 


| and walks over quiet to a place that’s all 


lighted up with electric lamps on poles. 
“Stay with me,” whispers Clarence and 

I gives him the office that I’m on the job. 
Then I gets my first look at roque. Be- 


| lieve me if that’s a sport for a young fellow 





marbles is a riot. For a minute Warrenton 
and I give it the once over. The game’s a 
combination between billiards and croquet. 
A lot of bozos in nice white pants hit a ball 
with a dinky mallet and the idea is to hit 
another ball and knock it through a kinda 
wire loop that’s stuck in the ground. They 
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is a fence around the court so as to stop 
the ball in case some guy should hit it hard 
enough to bust a pane of glass. I figure 
roque musta been invented to provide 
amusement for lads with locomotor and 
fellers that ain’t got strength enough for 
golf or lotto. 

I see a young fellow hit the ball near where 
we is standing and I hears Clarence give a 
mean laugh. I guesses the boy with the 
mallet is Francis, the lad that’s cut Warren- 
ton out, and I don’t blame him for being 
mad. Imagine sweating three months to 
get in good with the gal and trading wallops 
with Houston and getting your eye cut 
open and then find out your sweetie’s gone 
cuckoo about a kinda croquettes and a boy 
with a misplaced eyebrow that goes in for it. 

We walks to the other side of the court 
and I pipes Lucey at the far end. So does 
Clarence. 

“Can you drive?” he asks me. 

“Anything from a golf ball to a twelve- 
ton truck,” I tells him. 

“Get my car,” says he, “and bring it 
over to that tree over there, near that girl 
with the pink dress. See her?”’ 

I nods yes and starts away. 

“When you get there,” goes on Clarence, 
“keep the engine running.” 

I’m beginning to get wise but I’m as mad 
as Warrenton is by now and willing to help 
him in a murder. Roque! Dropping a 
fighter for a roque player! 

Well, I drives the boat up to the tree. 
Clarence ain’t there but in a minute I see 
him oozing his way toward me. Lucy’s 
two or three feet away. Warrenton walks 
right up to her. 

“Come on,” I hears him say. “ Let’s go 
riding.”’ 

She gives him a kinda funny, seared look 
but the boy works fast. He grabs her 
around the waist, swings her into the car, 
jumps after her and slams the door. He 
don’t have to tell me nothing. We're off. 
I don’t even look back at the gang. 

The girl is too much up in the air to say 
anything for a while. Then she begins 
tussling and making some mean cracks 
about Clarence, but he just gives that 
tough laugh of his. 

“Sport!’’ says he. ‘I'll show you a real 
sport—the oldest in the world, the capture 
of wives. We're going to Stamford to get 
married.” 

Lucy’s got her nerve back by this time 
and begins to laugh. 

“You look like a cave man,” says she, 
“but where does a chauffeur come in with 
a racing car?” 

Warrenton ain’t in no mood for no funny 
reparty. He goes into a long mad spiel 
about the hell he’s been through for her and 
finishes up by saying he’ll be damned if 
he’ll give her up to a roque player. 

At the end of the talk the girl laughs, a 
kinda soft laugh. 

“T was right,” says she. 

“What do you mean?” asks Warrenton. 

“I knew it would take athaletics to get 
some pep and nerve into you. I told Doctor 
Halstead td 

“You did what?” gasps Clarence. 

“T suggested to him,” says the frail, 
“that you should take up sports.” 

“‘T see,” comes back Warrenton. “Then 
you are to blame for what I’m doing now.” 

“Am I?” she laughs. 

I comes to a place where the road splits 
and I slows up. 

“Which way do I go?” I asks. 

ae the right, for Stamford,”’ says the 
girl. 
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Oh man! I bet mother 
made tt herself!” 


Coconut Marshmallow Cake 


Beat '/, cup butter and |'/, cups sugartoacream. Break 
in 3 eggs, one at a time, beating until light. Add °4 cup 
milk (or coconut milk) and a pinch of salt. Gradually 
stir in 2 cups flour and 2 teaspoons baking powder which 
have been sifted together three times. Add teaspoon 
vanilla and one cup Baker's coconut. Bake in two layers 
in a moderate oven about twenty-five minutes Put 
together with marshmallow icing 


MARSHMALLOW ICING 


Boil 2 cups granulated sugar, | cup water and |), tea- 
spoon cream of tartar without stirring, until it threads 
Pour onto stiffly beaten whites of 2 eggs, add '4 Ib 
chopped marshmallows or one cup marshmallow whip, 
beat until thick and spread quickly between the layers 
and on top 


If preferred, the coconut may be omitted from the cake 
and added to the marshmallow icing. 





Here’s a treat that will warm the heart 
of any fellow—a great big coconut cake! 
The tropical richness of Baker’s Coconut 
gives this cake a delicious taste that makes it 
a favorite with everybody. 


The reason for the delicious goodness of 
this home-made coconut cake is the nature- 
made favor, sealed up in the Baker air-tight 
can. When you open the can you have the 
really fresh, pure, white coconut nreat exactly 
as it was when the ripe nut was ope ned. 


In Baker’s Coconut the natural moisture, 
freshness and wholesomeness are retained. 
‘That's why it 1s sO good in cakes, cookies, 
pies and candies. 


THE FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY 


in Baker's blue can the In Baker's yellow can — the In Baker's 
pure, fresh, white meat of pure, fresh, white meat of container 
selected coconuts grated and 


sealed up in the wholesome 





xconuts shredded meat of selected cocc 
oH up carefully prepared for those 
while still moist with its own who still preter the old-fash 
natural coconut milk wholesome, natural juices ioned, sugar-curec 
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am Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


i, Disinfectant 


ISINFECTANT a ( 


ANTISEPTIC Ar ° 
| inert Ingredient, ia ta 
ee cs Kills Germs 


Oy tions of al 4@a 

air ~ , 
ae d by 

ect noe } How to Measure 

beceeee ie cak Ons t On every bottle of ‘‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant are marks to help 


you measure the right amount of ‘“‘Lysol”’ Disinfectant in 
making a solution. 

Each mark indicates the amount of ‘“‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant 
needed to make 2 quarts of 1% solution. A 1% solution is 
sufficiently strong to kill germs that lurk in your home. 


‘*‘Lysol”’ Disinfectant is extremely economical. A 50c bottle 
contains enough ‘“‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant to make 5 gallons of 





1% solution. A 25c bottle makes 2 gallons. 


How to Mix 


To make a solution, merely add ‘‘Lysol” Disinfectant to 
water. As a guide, remember that each mark on the bottle 
indicates the right amount of “‘Lysol”’ Disinfectant to make 
2 quarts of germ-killing solution. 


“‘Lysol”’ Disinfectant is highly concentrated, therefore it is 
mere wastefulness to use it direct from the original bottle. 
Always add it to the right amount of water before using. 


For convenience, keep a solution of ‘“‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant 
made up in a bottle, jar, or any convenient container. 


How and Where to Use 


Sprinkle a few drops of ‘‘Lysol’”’ Disinfectant solution into 
such places as sinks, drains, toilet bowls, garbage cans, pails, 
washtubs, dark sunless corners, and on floors. Dothat at least 
twice a week. Then your home will be kept safe from germs. 


On cleaning day, see that a few drops of ‘‘Lysol”’ Disinfec- 
tant are added to the pail of cleaning water. Being a soapy 
liquid, ‘“‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant helps to clean while it disinfects. 





“Lysol” Disinfectant is also invaluable for personal hygiene. 


Send for free samples of other Lysol products 


You can purchase a 25c bottle of ‘“‘Lysol” health of the skin. Renders small cuts 
Disinfectant for trial purposes at any drug aseptically clean. We will also include a 
store. We shall be glad to mail you free sample of “ Lysol” Toilet Soap. Refreshingly 
samples of the other Lysol products. soothing, healing, and helpful for improv- 

Shall we send a sample of ‘‘Lysol” Shaving ing the skin. 

Cream for the men folks? Protects the Send name and address on a postcard. 





Manufactured only by LYSOL, Inc. 
LEHN & FINK, INc., Sole Distributors 


635 Greenwich Street, New York 


Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 


Canedian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Company, Limited, 10 McCaul Street, Toronto 
























the younger men and women of Germany 
in ideals of peace based upon the brother- 
hood of nations. 

Dangerous talk in the Castle of Arns- 
berg! It was interrupted by the “One 
+ aig 7 —four!” with which Hans 

n beat time now and then to the 
thik ren, or by his cries of anguish when 
they made a jumble of notes. Then he 
would thrust back the lock of hair which 
fell over his forehead, take up his music 
case and leave the room to go up tw the 
high chamber where Felix waited for him. 

Never once, at this time, did he speak of 
Felix to Anna. He was cautious in the 
Castle of Arnsberg, as far as that went; 
but by the length of time he stayed up- 
stairs, and by a kind of excitement in the 
eyes of Felix after his music lessons, Anna 
was certain that Hans Eupen was trying 
to convert this young man to his own faith. 
She held her breath at the thought, re- 
membering that dedication to hate and 
vengeance, and that curse of God pro- 
claimed by General von Arnsberg should 
this son of his weaken in his loyalty to the 
old tradition of his house. 

It was Felix himself who revealed the 
secret of his conversations with the music 
master. He came into the children’s room 
one day on the pretext of playing a game 
with little Rupprecht, who was fighting a 
battle with tin soldiers on the floor, and 
annihilating imaginary legions of verdammte 
F ranzosen. 

“Hans Eupen would hate to see a game 
like this,”’ said Felix in a shy, self-conscious 
way. 

“Tt’s not a good game,” said Anna, “but 
Rupprecht likes it best of all.” 

‘It’s my father’s blood in him,” replied 
Felix. ‘‘Perhaps our long ancestry of sol- 
diers, who thought of life only in terms of 
war. An inherited instinct. 

“Is it yours?” asked Anna. 

“I’m a heretic to the old faith of blood 
and iron. I believe humanity ought to 
move on to something higher than tribal 
hatreds. Otherwise Europe will go down 
with her civilization.” 

“That’s what Hans Eupen says.” 

“Yes. It is Hans Eupen who has con- 
verted me, heart and soul, to a democratic 
philosophy. I stand against all that my 
father is and believes. Every word he 
speaks fills me with revolt. Sometimes 
I even hate the sight of his sword-slashed 
face, because it is typical of German bru- 
tality. I detest the old men who surround 
him and flatter him. Above all I abhor the 
intrigues of the young staff officers who 
come here day after day, pretending that 
they won the war; casting the shame of 
defeat on the poor devils of civilians who 
starved and delivered up their sons for 
sacrifice; and plotting against the liberal- 
minded men who try to strengthen the 
new republic.” 

He spoke 
and his face 
tion. 

“Hush!” said Anna. “It is dangerous 
to speak like that, even before the chil- 
dren.” 

*“Don’t you agree with what I say?” he 
asked. ‘‘Hans Eupen tells me you hold 
the same opinions. That is why I want to 
talk to you.” 

After that breaking of the ice, which had 
frozen all previous intercourse between 
them, Felix sought out the little governess 
whenever he could do so without observa- 
tion from the servants, or his father and 
mother, or the guests, mostly officers of 
high military caste, who came over con- 
stantly from Munich. 

They made a habit of meeting after 
Abendessen in a little summerhouse at the 
ead of the castle grounds. It overlooked 
the brown old roofs of the tower of Arns- 
berg, with a glimpse of the river, which 
curved like a Turkish sword between the 
leafy gardens and flat meadows. Very 
sweetiy at this hour the sound of the church 
bells, ringing for evensong, came up to 
them from the valley, and often the west- 
ern sky was a wonder of red and gold as the 
sun went down behind the hills. 

Here the son of Heinrich von Arnsberg 
and the little governess who was so insig- 
nificant a member of his household spoke 
together of many great and serious sub- 
jects, like the meaning of life, and the 
mystery of God, and the future of civiliza- 
tion, and the chances of world peace, and 
the inevitable ruin of Germany. Anna was 


” 


with astonishing bitterness, 
was flushed by hurtful emo- 





(Continued from Page 9) 


impressed by the nobility of this boy’s 
mind, his sensitive temperament and love 
of beauty; but she was aware—even in her 
adoration—of a strain of weakness in him. 
He hated his father’s ideas, but was afraid 
of him. He confessed his own cowardice 
and his utter inability to stand up to the 
old man and challenge his opinions, his 
traditions or his political creed. 

“I’m a moral liar,”’ he said. ‘‘ My father 
thinks I’m loyal to his hatreds and hopes 
of vengeance, when I am utterly disloyal. 
He takes my silence for agreement and 
indorsement. But when he roars out his 
denunciations of Doctor Miilheim and all 
the men who stand for a liberal and peaceful 
Germany I haven't the spirit to challenge 
him. He leaves me dazed and deafened by 
his noise and fury. Also, strange as it ma 
seem, I hate to hurt him. He puts a spell 
on me.” 

The spell was broken, and the challenge 
made between father and son, before many 
weeks had passed. But before then Felix 
and Anna had changed the 
subject of their conversation. 
It was no longer abstract 
politics, but the mystery and 
wonder of personal love which 
engrossed them. Inevitable, 
perhaps, that a boy like that, 
imaginative, unhappy 
because of a wide gulf 
between himself and 
his parents in all views 
of life, and intensely 
sentimental, should 
find a passionate solace 
in the companionship 
and understanding of 
a pretty girl like Anna 
Rippmann. Equally 
inevitable, according 
to the laws of human 
nature, that his ro- 
mantic expression of 
love should meet with 
a ready response. 

They took tremen- 
dous risks of discovery 
by meeting so often, 
clasping hands in 
shady nooks, stealing 
away to uninhabited 
rooms of the old 
Schloss, embracing 
each other outside the 
very doors thatdivided 
them from the general 
and his wife. Often 
they were within a 
hair’s breadth of being 
discovered. 

Once, when Felix 
had his arms about 
Anna and her head 
was upon his shoulder, 
in a room known as 
the armory, in a high 
turret, where old weapons rusted on the 
walls and moths devoured the fur of stuffed 
animals, they were startled by a heavy 
footstep on the creaking floor outside. A 
loud panting breath and a deep husky 
cough warned them that Heinrich von 
Arnsberg himself was within a yard of 
them. It was dusk, and the room was 
almost in darkness except for a faint twi- 
light creeping through the barred windows. 
They drew back breathlessly into the far 
corner of the room, behind a mangy old 
bear shot. by the general in his youth. 
The old man ‘strode into the room and 
struck a match. He stood so close to Felix 
and Anna that they gave themselves up for 
lost. Anna could feel the rigidity of Felix 
as he stood there still clasping her. A 
sudden breath of air blew the match out, 
and the general cursed loudly, fumbled for 
another match, failed to find it, and then 
stumbled out of the room again and passed 
down the corridor. 

At another time it was the Baroness von 
Arnsberg who nearly caught them. That 
was outside Anna's room late at night. 
Felix was whispering to her and begging 
for another kiss. Suddenly the clear, rather 
shrill voice of the boy’s mother called at 
the heac of the stairs “ Frdulein!” 

Anna slipped in front of Felix, holding 
her door open to hide him. 

“‘Gnddige Frau?” 

It seemed that little Elsa had been walk- 
ing in her sleep and had gone into her 
mother’s room. Now she was awake and 
frightened and calling for Anna. By 
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another footstep the lady would have found 
her son behind the Frdulein’s door. 

“Our love is very dangerous,” said Anna 
more than once. ‘It can lead to nothing 
but disgrace and tragedy.” 

The boy said that this love was his only 
happiness, Yet he admitted that it was 
impossible for him to tell his parents. The 
general would kick him out, and he had no 
money beyond a meager allowance. He 
would have to earn his livelihood, enough 
for marriage. Perhaps he could get a job 
in Berlin. Hans Eupen would introduce 
him to Doctor Milheim, who owned the 
only newspaper which told the truth and 
worked for peace. It was possible he might 
be engaged as a writer. 

“Tf you joined Doctor Milheim,” said 
Anna, ‘“‘your father would never forgive 
you. He hates him as the archenemy of 
Germany.” 

“He is the noblest man we have,” said 
Felix, ‘and Hans Eupen worships him as 
the leader of the new democracy. 

Because Hans Eupen, the 
lame music master, worshiped 
this Doctor Miilheim it was 
enough for Felix to indulge in 
hero worship. For the boy lis- 
tened to the crippled man as to 
one divinely inspired; and, in- 
deed, from all I hear, 
this strange, melan- 
choly and passionate 
soul had a fine and 
spiritual outlook, rare, 
perhaps, in Germany 
at that time —rare 
everywhere, and at all 
times. 

His friendship with 
Doctor Milheim, great 
industrialist, news- 
eave proprietor and 
eader of the moderate 
democratic 
the Reichstag, was, 
strangely enough, the 
direct cause of the ex 
plosion that happened 
in the Castle of Arns- 
berg, breaking, among 
other things more mas- 
sive, the heart of Anna 
Rippmann, the little 
governess. For there 
is no doubt that it was 
by the invitation of 
Hans Eupen that Doc 
tor Milheim was per 
suaded to come to the 
town of Arnsberg and 
address a meeting of 
miners and ex-soldier 
pledged to pacifist 
principles and demo 
cratic ideals. Their 
leader was Franz 
Dachs, that tall, burly 
fellow who had been knocked down on the 
bridge below the Schloss by the homecom- 
ing general, and it is certain now that Hans 
Eupen was in close correspondence with 
him and, as it were, his intellectual guide 

This visit of Doctor Milheim to Arns- 
berg and, above all, the report of his 
speech, which was written by Hans Eupen 
for the local press, created a sensation which 
ended, as all the world knows, in crime and 
tragedy. Thespeech was certainly rash and 
ill-advised. Doctor Milheim was not con- 
tent with proclaiming his faith in demo 
cratie principles, and with denounc ing the 
intrigues and reactionary policy of German 
monarchists and militarists, but he made a 
direct and personal attack upon General 
von Arnsberg as a ty oe of all that was evil 
in the militarist cas 

“Here, above this little town,” he said, 
“with its population of humble men who 


toil for poor wages in the mines, the victims | 


of war and those who pay the costs of 
defeat, there frowns down one of those old 
German castles which still typify the arro- 
gant pride of brute force. In their time 
they were necessary and useful; in that 
time when the world was a conflict between 
primitive opposing forces, and before the 
dawn of civilized ideas leading to the right 
of humble folk who desire to work in peace 
without quarrel with their fellow men, Now 
these old stones and the old men who dwell 
within them are anachronisms. They belong 
to the past. They have no place in the pres 
ent. They are doomed by the future. Hein 
rich von Arnsberg, one of those generals 


group in | 
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who made the war and lost it, gathers round 
him the old caste, plots with them against 
the new republic, rages against the march 
of human progress, and by appealing to old 
sentiment — by which we, asa people, are too 
spellbound—endeavors to inflame young 
aristocrats with the spirit of his senseless 
hate and hopes of vengeance. It is he and 
his class who have brought Germany to 
ruin, massacred her youth and made us 
pariahs among the peoples of the world. 
The working youth of Germany must over- 
whelm them by the passion of their purpose 
for peace.” 

The mere fact that Miilheim was in 
Arnsberg was a cause of violent anger to 
the general. At dinner that night, before 
the fatal speech was made, he drank heav- 
ily, and after the ladies had left the table 
he broke out into noisy tirades against a 
man whom he declared to be a traitor and a 
pi dog. 

© two young officers who were dining 
with him he deplored the departure of the 
id have enabled 

the fellow and so rid his country 


“If I were twenty years younger,” he 
said, bringing his fist down with a crash on 
the oak table, “I would kill him like a rat.” 

“If he were twenty years younger,” said 
one of the officers—Franz von Westhof— 
“T should have great pleasure in slitting 
his throat for you, general. Unfortunately 
he has white hair and cannot defend hira- 
self.”’ 

“Old age is no excuse for treason,” said 
another young man—Friedrich von Roth- 
wasser. ‘‘I agree with the general. Rats 
should be killed, old or young. 

Sinister words, in view of what hap- 
pened the following night when Doctor 
Milheim’s speech had been reported in the 
local press. Felix was in his father’s library, 
after dinner, when the evening paper was 
brought in by one of the servants, who 
held it as though it might bite him. Franz 
von Westhof and Friedrich von Roth- 
wasser, who were staying in the castle, 
were sitting back in the deep leather chairs, 
smoking cigars and discussing the Treaty 
of Versailles with complete unanimity re- 
farding its iniquity. Felix was sitting with 

is eyes closed thinking of Anna and won- 
dering how soon he could steal away to her. 
Suddenly there was a strange, terrible and 
apoplectic noise from his father’s chair. 
The old man seemed to be suffocating in a 
storm of rage. When it abated he delivered 
a series of terrific oaths, kicked a footstool 
to the end of the room, flung his glass of 


| brandy into the great fireplace and raged 


up and down, calling upon ten thousand 
devils and other agencies of an infernal 
character. 

The two young officers sprang to their 
feet at the first outbreak of his violent 
demonstration and became aware of the 
cause of it when they picked up the paper, 
which the general had dropped on the 
tigerskin rug, and read Doctor Miilheim’s 
oration. 

“Undoubtedly it is an outrage,” said 
Friedrich von Rothwasser when he had 


| read the offending print. 


“It is a gross insult, not only to General 


| von Arnsberg but to all of us,” said Franz 
| von Westhof. 


The general again called upon heaven 


| and hell to avenge him against such infamy. 


It was Franz von Westhof, according to 


| what Felix told Anna, who brought silence 
| into the room by an action which startled 
| this com = of men. 


Very slowly and deliberately he went to 


| the general's desk, took a sheet of note- 


paper and tore it into three strips of un- 
equal length, which he then held so that 


only the ends appeared in his hand. 


“There are three of us here to avenge the 


| general and rid Germany of a traitor,” he 


said in his quiet aristocratic voice. ‘‘ Who- 
ever draws the short piece will kill this 
ruffian Miilheim. If I am left with the 
short piece it is, of course, my privilege.” 

He held out his hand to Friedrich von 
Rothwasser and said, “Draw, my dear 


| friend!” 


The young officer said “ Bestimmt!"”— 
“*Agreed!""—and drew one of the bits of 
paper. 

‘elix, conscious of intense pallor and a 


| sensation of sickness, drew another. Franz 


von Westhof held the last in his hand and 
measured it against the two others. 
He bowed slightly to Felix and smiled. 
“You have the honor, Felix. It is right 
that a son should avenge his father.” 
Heinrich von Arnsberg had watched this 
pantomime with a flushed face and heavy 
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shadows under his puffed eyes. He gave a 
gruff gurgling laugh. 

“T do not understand what you young 
men are playing at—Gott im Himmel! 
but I do not interfere. If there is one 
scoundrel less in Germany I shall rejoice. 
If my son is a brave man, true to his family 
name and his love of the Fatherland, I shall 
be proud of him.” He put his great hand 
on his son’s shoulder and laughed again. 
**Good hunting, my son!” 

Felix fell back a little, and then straight- 
ened himself up and faced his father. He 
knew that he must tell the truth that was 
in him ‘or be forever a false and craven 
thing.’ A slight sweat broke out on his 
forehead and his pallor was extreme, but 
his eyes were burning. 

“I am nota murderer,” he said huskily. 
“Even if I had inherited instincts of that 
kind, Doctor Miilheim is the last man on 
God’s earth I would choose for my killing. 
He — hard words against the family of 
Arnsberg and of you, father, but can you 
wonder at it?. Is it not true what he said? 
Ever since the armistice you have put the 
blame of defeat on the poor people who 
suffered its worst agonies, and now pay, 
in their bodies and souls, for the ruin into 
which they were led. For months this 
house has been the meeting place of old 
men—yes, and young men _ too’’—he 
glanced savagely at Friedrich von Roth- 
wasser and Franz von Westhof—‘‘ who 
have no other policy than that of plotting 
against the republic, bringing back the 
monarchy, and preparing by every kind of 
villainy a new war, in which they may have 
a gambler’s chance of victory. Doctor 
Miilheim calls to German youth to have 
done with military pride and the philosophy 
of brute force. He holds up new and 
nobler ideals for the German race, in which 
I, for one, believe. I regret his personal 
attack on you, sir, but I understand his 
bitterness. The proof of all he said is in 
this slip of paper, which is a warrant for 
murder. Not by my hand!” 

He twisted his slip of paper into a pellet 
and flicked it into the fire of logs burning 
in the great hearth. 

For the second time that night General 
von Arnsberg made strange, ugly and in- 
articulate noises in his throat. He breathed 
loudly, and the little veins on his face 
swelled, and the old sword cuts were vivid. 

For some time he seemed unable to 
speak, and a painful silence was broken 
only by a light mocking laugh from Fried- 
rich von Rothwasser. Then the old man 
uttered a frightful oath, followed by an 
outburst of incoherent abuse of his son who 
allied himself with swine—so he spoke 
against his own father and his own caste. 
Traitor, coward, liar, Bolshevik were only 
a few of the names he hurled at Felix. 
There were times when he moved forward, 
in a hunched, bearlike way, with clenched 
fists, as though he would smash the boy 
with sledge-hammer blows, but he did not 
strike him. 

The end of this scene was when he pulled 
a silken rope hanging at the chimneyside 
and set a bell loudly jangling. Several 
menservants came rushing in, believing 
that someone had been killed or that a fire 
had broken out. They were all men who 
had served the general in his headquarters 
staff during the war. 

He shouted to them in a furious voice, 
“Take that young Schweinehund away! 
Lock him up in the armory. Put a guard 
on the door, and keep him a close prisoner.”’ 

They were astounded and hesitated to 
close round Felix, who had always been 
very civil tothem. But he walked towards 
them with a white smile and said, “I am 
in your hands.” 

He went with them up to the armory, 
where he had embraced Anna on that night 
when they had nearly been discovered. 
With many apologies and expressions of 
dismay and regret the servants shut him 
in and locked the door. 

He was there not longer than an hour, 
sitting on a wooden box beside the mangy 
old bear that his father had shot, with his 
head in his hands, in the darkness which 
was hardly brightened by a candle which 
one of the servants had placed on the table. 

Once the room was lit up by the head- 
lights of a motor car which drove away 
from the castle. 

After that hour Felix blew out the candle 
and went to the casement window. The 
servants had not troubled to lock it, and it 
was an easy thing for his slim figure to get 
through and grasp the twisted ivy on the 
wall outside, with his foot on the drip 

(Continued on Page 120 
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(Continued from Page 118) 
stone. By means of a leaden drain pipe he 
climbed down the wall and jumped lightly 
to the ground. 

Then he walked round to the tower 
where Anna Rippmann had her room. Her 
window was bla ck. She was in bed and 
asleep. But he played the trick which 
millions of lovers have done throughout 
the centuries. A small pebble, breaking her 
windowpane, awakened her. A light shone 
thropgh the leaded panes. She had lit a 
candle. 

In her white nightgown she came to the 
window and called out “Who is there?” 
He answered softly “It is I—Felix.” 

Holding to the ivy, and raising himself 
a little from the ground, he whispered to 
her something of what had happened—the 
murder plot against Doctor Miilheim, his 
refusal and revelation, his gk s fury, his 
imprisonment in the armo Ee 

‘Es ist schrecklich!”’ sai Pini t is 
terrible! What can you do, dear Felis?” 

He told her that he was going to Hans 
Eupen’s house and after that, perhaps, to 
Berlin. 

be, of me always!” said Anna, 

wares in her sentimental way as she 
confessed. 

“T leave my heart with you,” he an- 
swered, and for a little while they spoke as 
lovers do at such a time, agonizing over the 
parting, potencies it, swearing eternal 
things. was the girl, as always, who 
bade him go at last. They were too far 
away <o kiss. He couldn’t even touch her 
hands. They blew kisses to each other on 
their finger tips, like children, and then, 
unwilling, deeply miserable, Felix von 
Arnsberg said “Auf Wiedersehen,” and 
disappeared into the darkness of the path- 
way beteeen high bushes which led to a 
side gate, and so out of the castle grounds. 

Hans Eupen’s house was in the Friedrich- 
Wilhelmstrasse, at the southern end of the 
town of Arnsberg. There were lights in the 
windows when Felix approached, and he 
found a crowd of people round the open 
doorway vast! cated. Felix pushed his 
way through cons and in the small square- 
built hall found Hans Eupen and Dr. 
Ernst Hardmuth, of Arnsberg, bending 
over a body which lay there on the floor. 
It was the dead body of Doctor Miilheim, 
who had been shot by two men as he was 
entering Hans Eupen’s house on his way 
from a meeting of miners in the Arbeits- 
verein. The murderers had driven away 
in a motor car with powerful headlights. 

Hans Eupen was so nerve-shattered by 
the sudden tragedy that he seemed dazed 
and horror-stricken, and for several min- 
utes failed to recognize Felix. Over and 
over again he groaned out, ‘‘My poor and 
noble friend!” The lock of hair on his 
forehead fell over his eyes and he did not 
take the trouble to thrust it back. After- 
wards, when he had collected his wits a 
little and when the body of Doctor Miil- 
heim was taken away by the police, he led 
Felix into his sitting room and there broke 
out into a passion of rage against the un- 
known murderers who had done to death 
the noblest man, he said, in Germany. 

Felix dared not tell him the whole truth 
about the scene in his father’s library. In- 
deed he said nothing at all about the slips 
of paper or the direct cause of the quarrel 
that had happened with his father, but 
spoke only of having challenged the old 
man’s political views in a way that had led 
to his arrest and escape. 

So he told Anna at their next meeting, 
which happened that afternoon when she 
came down to Hans Eupen’s house for half 
an hour, having left the children in charge 
of the Madchen. It was while she was alone 
with Felix, clasping his hand and talking 
anxiously of the future, that Hans Eupen 
learned, beyond all doubt, the names of the 
men who had murdered his dearest friend. 
One of those menservants who had escorted 
Felix to the armory had identified the 
description of the car in which the mur- 
derers had escaped with the one belonging 
to Count Friedrich von Rothwasser, while 
Franz von Westhof and this officer had left 
the Schloss at twenty minutes + Pest eleven 
on the preceding evening and ha 
at twenty minutes before midnight 
servant brought the information to: 


Eupen under pledge of and ; oon 
fessed his hatred of the ee who psa 
kick him to death did 


eo gat ats Bipea broke 


Like a demented man, 
into the room where ‘Fe 


| and blurted out this news witha. violéifte™ 
| of language that was unusual with him. 
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“Never again do I set foot in that house 
of assassins!’’ he said. “I shall curse my- 
self forever for having taken money from 
those who planned my poor friend’s death. 
By God’s help I will bring his murderers 
to justice. 

“Germany will 1 ot be safe for democracy 
until every stone in these castles of brutality 
is hurled to the ground!” 

For a time he raged even against Felix 
because he bore the name of Arnsberg. He 
would have turned him out of his house; 
but the boy’s distress, and Anna’s plead- 
ings, and his real affection for the lad, who 
had no sympathy with his own caste, sof- 
tened him, so that he reproached himself 
for senseless words and begged Felix to 
pardon him. 

The rest of this story, and the end of it, 
must be told from what Anna Rippmann 
saw and heard on the following evening in 
the Schloss, to which she had returned after 
another farewell with Felix, who had ar- 
ranged to stay with Hans Eupen that 
night. 

At dinner the general sat moody and 
silent, and the Baroness von Arnsberg had 
certainly been weeping because of the de- 
parture of Felix, on in her cold austere 
way, she loved. It is improbable, I think, 
that her husband had revealed the full 
story of that scene in which Felix had 
affronted him, or any word of its reference 
to Doctor Miilheim. Both Franz von 
Westhof and Friedrich von Rothwasser 
were gay and smiling. Anna Rippmann, 
watching, them with a kind of horrified 
fascination, marveled at their ease of mind 
after such a crime. They chatted amiably, 
cracked nuts when dessert was served, 
drank their wine with courteous saluta- 
tions to their host. 

It was just then, when the fruit had been 
placed on the table, that a strange noise 
came through the open windows. It was 
rather like a heavy sea breaking on distant 
rocks or a howling wind down a ravine. 

It was Friedrich von Rothwasser who 
first called attention to this noise. 

“A storm rising?” he asked lightly, and 
then with a slike. change of tone, after 
listening intently: “Or vulgar clamor at 
the gates?” 

“Certainly the noise of a mob,” said 
Franz von Westhof. 

The general rose and went to the window 
and stood listening. 

“Those damned Bolshevik miners,”’ he 
said presently. ‘“‘They are trying to smash 
down the outer gate. Ten thousand 
devils!” 

Franz von Westhof looked at his friend 
across the table. A slightly heightened 
color seemed to reveal some sudden emo- 
tion, but he laughed lightly. 

“They seem annoyed,” he said. ‘They 
are certainly using ‘abominable language, 
as usual!” 

Friedrich von Rothwasser rose from the 
table. 

“Perhaps we had better prepare for a 
little trouble,” he suggested. “‘Do you 
permit me to get my revolver, general? 
And yours? They may be needed.” 

He glanced in a smiling courteous way 
at the Baroness von Arnsberg, and his 
eyes traveled round for a moment to Anna 
Rippmann. 

“The ladies, perhaps, should retire to 
the farther rooms—in the Siegfried tower. 
It would be safer in case of —unpleasant 
disturbance.” 

™ Do you mean the people are attacking 
us?” asked the Baroness von Arnsberg. 

“T cannot think they would dare 

She breathed sharply and put her hand 
to her heart. 

In another moment there was no doubt 
that ugly things might happen and were 
happening. 

A great crash sounded down the avenue 
leading to the outer gate by the stone 
bridge. It was followed by an uproar in 
which separate voices, shouting fiercely, 
could be clearly heard. Then came the 
sound of tramping feet, the noise of an ex- 
ove mob coming ma, Ruddy points of 
light glowed through the heavy foliage 

oe surrounded the broad walk round 
the Schloss. 

“Torches,” said Franz von Westhof. 

A groom hurried into the dining room 
without ceremony. He was panting and 
wild-eyed 

“They are asking for the Count von 
Westhof and the Baron von Rothwasser,” 
he stammered. 

“Unless they are delivered up, they 
tlréaten to burn the Schloss. They are 
mad with rage.” 





“You are mad with cowardice!” said 
the general harshly. “Call the other serv- 
ants and tell them to bring their arms. 
Send the Feldwebel to me. He keeps his 
head.” 

He turned to his wife and told her to go 
to the Siegfried tower and not to be afraid. 

“I should be more afraid alone in the 
Siegfried tower,” said the lady. “I beg 
of you to let me stay with you.” 

“* As you will,” said the general. ‘There 
is no danger. I will teach these pig-dogs a 
lesson.” 

Anna Rippmann was certainly afraid. 
Telling the story afterwards, she confessed 
that terror took all strength from her limbs. 
She sank into a chair. She remembers that 
she felt very cold and that by some queer 
freak of mind she kept repeating to herself 
a nursery rime in English which she had 
taught the children. She could not remem- 
ber the last line. Try as she would she 
couldn’t remember those last foolish words: 

“When the pie was opened, the birds 
began to sing -* 

How did it go then? 

It was, of course, one of the symptoms 
of a fear so strong that it numbs the brain. 

Many details of what happened made 
no kind of impression on her mind. Vaguely 
she remembers a number of menservants 
assembling with arms and stuffing up the 
windows with cushions. Afterwards they 
went out, under the general’s orders pre- 
sumably, to other rooms in the Schloss. 
More clearly, as a vivid flash of light 
illumines darkness for a moment, she re- 
members the first shot that came into the 
room. It pierced a wooden shutter and 
shattered a gold-framed mirror on the 
other side of the room. 

Friedrich von Rothwasser and Franz 
von Westhof leaned up against the walls 
at an angle by the window frames and 
every now and then fired their revolvers. 
They were perfectly calm. They seemed to 
be amused. 

The genera) sat for a few moments, she 
believes, in a heavy oak chair, with an 
automatic pistol which he fired carelessly 
through the window now and then. But he 
seems to have moved about afterwards, and 
was absent from the dining room for what 
seemed long periods of time. No doubt 
he was ordering the defense of the Schloss 
elsewhere. The Baroness von Arnsberg 
also disappeared. Anna Rippmann be- 
lieves that she herself was entirely for- 
gotten and unnoticed for a time, as she sat 
back helpless with fear in a corner of the 
room. She remembers the noise of great 
shouting which went on outside con- 
tinually except when, for a moment now 
and then, sudden short silences followed 
a pistol shot from the room. 

A scrap of conversation between the two 
young men in the room came back to her 
mind, as people remember bits of a night- 
mare. 

“They will certainly break in,” said 
Friedrich von Rothwasser. ‘‘There are 
many of them.” 

“They won’t be kind to us,” said Franz 
von Westhof. He laughed in his rather 
girlish way. 

Friedrich von Rothwasser spoke again: 

“It is that swinish young coward Felix 
who has given us away.” 

Another shot came into the room. It 
smashed, very neatly, a tall Dresden vase 
standing on a table close to the chair in 
which Anna Rippmann was crouching. At 
the same time, she believes, a hot, eye- 
smarting smoke began to filter into the 
room, and one of the young men uttered a 
sharp exclamation as a little red flame 
darted suddenly, like a tongue, through 
one of the window sashes. 

After that the girl seems to have fainted, 
for the next thing she remembers is lying 
on the damp grass of one of the lawns out- 
side the Schloss, one wing of which was a 
blazing fire. As she afterwards learned, 
she had been carried out by one of the 
servants, under orders from Friedrich von 
Rothwasser. He had stayed, retreating to 
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another room, with his companion and the 
general. The baroness had escaped at the 
rear with her womenfolk, from whom Anna 
Rippmann afterwards learned the details 
of their flight. It was only by the reiter- 
ated commands of the general that the poor 
lady had consented to leave the Schloss, 
and then in a fainting state, so that her 
women had almost to carry her. 

Anna sitting upon the damp grass found 
herself amidst a small group of men, among 
whom were Hans Eupen, the music master, 
Franz Dachs, the miners’ foreman, and 
Felix, her lover. Behind them, under the 
shelter of the trees, were many other men. 
Felix was staring towards the burning 
Schloss. 

Anna called to him twice, but he did no’ 
answer her. 
Eupen and Franz Dachs: 


| 
| 


He spoke excitedly to Hans 


“At least they should have a chance to 
surrender. I cannot stand here and see my | 


father burned to death.” 

“It’s as good as being torn to bits,’”’ said 
the foreman harshly. 

“‘Are you all savages?”’ asked Felix in an 
a onal voice. “Is this your democratic 
idealism?” 

“We have no mercy for the murderers 
of Doctor Miilheim,” said the man. ‘You 


be quiet, young man. We don’t like your | 


” 


family name. 


Hans Eupen spoke hurriedly to the | 


miners’ 
could not hear his words. They seemed to 
have some influence, for after a conversa- 
tion ending with a shrug of the shoulders 
Franz Dachs gave a shout to some of his 
men, and a sharp order. 

They fell back on both sides and made 


foreman, but Anna Rippmann | 


an open way for Felix, who walked rapidly | 


out of the shelter of the trees into the open 
pathway, which was lurid with the light 
from the great flames which consumed one 
wing of the Schloss. Anna called his name 
again, but it was lost in the roar of that 
devastating fire. She could see the boy’s 
figure clearly outlined in the ruddy glare 
towards which he hurried. 

He turned a little to the left, towards the 
Siegfried tower, which was still beyond the 
reach of the flames, though showers of 
sparks were blowing this way, so that it 
was in imminent danger. Then he stood 
still and waved a white handkerchief and 
shouted some words. Anna Rippmann 
did not hear them, but there are others who 
say that in a loud voice he begged his father 
to come out of the burning building, with 
his supporters. The men’s leaders prom- 
ised them a safe-conduct if they would sur- 
render. I doubt if he made such a lon 
speech as that. Others say the boy fore 
the two words “Surrender!” and “Safe- 
conduct!” 

There was no surrender from General 
von Arnsberg, nor from two officers and 
five men who remained, dead or alive, 
within the burning Schloss. 

The figure of Felix von Arnsberg, tall 
and slight, with a red glare of light about 
him, suddenly fell, face forward, and lay 
huddled on the gravel path. 

A shout of rage rose from the men around 
Anna Rippmann, and Hans Eupen ran 
forward a few paces and then flung up his 
arms with a great cry of anguish. 

The townsfolk believe that it was the 
general who shot his son, for the old man’s 
body was nearest to the windows in the 
Siegfried tower when they explored its 
charred ruin after the fire had burned out. 
Franz von Westhof had been killed by a 
bullet, and Friedrich von Rothwasser, with 
a handkerchief tied round his mouth and 
nose, had been crushed by a falling beam. 

The Schloss von Arnsberg is a blackened 
ruin above the little stone bridge and the 
winding river. 

Doctor Milheim’s death was avenged. 
German democrats scored up a victory 
against the military caste and the hated 
Right. But Anna Rippmann, an insignifi- 


cant little governess, who told this story | 


to my sister, still weeps for a boy who stood 
between the two extremes. 
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FOB Factory 


‘Light Car Special’’— Standard Gould Quality — For the 


Ford. Chevrolet, Dort, 
Overland 


HE recent announcement of the *‘ Light Car Special” 
in The Saturday Evening Post created an im- 
mediate response from all parts of the country. 


and 50 other models and 
makes of light cars and trucks 


This standard Gould Quality battery —with Dread- 
naught Plates and Armored Separators, and the built-in 
long life that made the Gould famous for “‘ Longest Life 
by Owners’ Records’’—offers an extraordinary combi- 
nation of quality and value at $20. 


To Other Car Owners 


Quality and value commend the Gould to the motorist regardless 
of the car he drives. If yours is a Dodge, Studebaker, Buick, 
Chandler or Rolls-Royce, ask our nearest Service Station the 
price of the correct Gould for your car. You will be agreeably sur 
prised to find that Gould Dreadnaught Batteries, with ali their 
quality, cost about the same as other well-known makes. There’s 
a Gould for your car and a Gould Service Station near you 


GOULD STORAGE BATTERY CO., 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco. Plant: Depew, N.Y 


Also makers of Stationary, Houselighting Plant, and Radio ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’ Batteries 


Gould 


“Longest Life by Owners’ Records” 


The slogan “Lon: Life by Owners’ Records” is based on the average long life record established in 
the recent nationally advertised Gould Endurance Contest by standard type Id Batteries on various 
makes of cars—the average among all Gould owneis entering the contest being 4 years and | month 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 24) 
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This is the 
“Neglected Inch” 
—the inch between the 
furniture and the floor 





Each “Neglected Inch” 
means added effort 


ACH “Neglected Inch” in your home makes added 
work for you. Think how many times a day you are 
called upon to move your furniture; beds to be made up, 
davenports to be swept under—tables and chairs to move. 


And each bed or table that is equipped with the wrong 
kind of casters requires extra work, possibly a strain to your 
muscles and surely a strain to the furniture itself. 


For consider when the casters stick .... the force you 
apply to free those stubborn wheels wrenches screws, bolts 
and joinings—loosens the legs from the table top. Soon it 
becomes rickety and wobbly, and before you know it, 
dilapidated that up to the attic it goes. 


so 


Good casters having free rolling wheels are the only at- 
tachments that will make furniture move easy. There are 
no substitutes. 


You can add years to the life of your furniture by equip- 
ping it with the proper type of Bassick Casters. 


Your dealer has or can get you the proper type of Bassick 
Casters for each piece of furniture in your home. 


Bassick 


Casters 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


For thirty years the 
leading makers of high- 
grade casters for the 
home, office, hospital, 


Bassick Company. Bridgeport, Conn. rehouse, and factory. 


Mr. B.: You can have the big suitcase 
and I'll take the little one. And then if 
there’s any room left in mine —— 
| Mrs. B.: There’s a man for you! A 
| woman has dresses that she can’t pack into 
| a suitcase—it ruins them! My lavender 
| silk, for example —— 
| Mr. B.: You mean that one with the 


cewgaws on it? 

Rs. B.: If you mean the King James 

| beads —— 

Mr. B.: You don’t mean to say you're 
thinking of taking a fancy dress like that to 

| America. 

Mrs. B.: Certainly I am! How do you 


a 


is a wilderness we’re 
nothing there at all. 
your oldest clothes. 

Mrs. B.: But if there’s a dance on the 
boat —— 

Mr. B.: There’ll be nothing on the boat! 
And when we get there we'll all be too busy 
fighting Indians to think about dressing. 

Mrs. B.: Fighting Indians? 

Mr. B.: Of course 

Mrs. B.: Then I'll certainly need my 
sport clothes. 

Mr. B.: No, no! I tell you —— 

Mrs. B.: Oh, dear! I really don’t know 
what to take to fight Indiansin. I suppose 
just some plain shirtwaists 

Mr. B.: Your oldest clothes! Look at 
me! I’m taking what I have on. 
| Mrs. B.: But a woman's different, Wil- 
| liam. I wonder what that Priscilla What's- 

Her-Name is taking for the Indian fighting. 
| Perhaps a simple voile —— 
Mr. B.: I tell you your homsepun 
Mrs. B.: I think I'll run over and ask 
her—they’re not coming for the baggage 
till the eight o’clock delivery. 
| Mr. B.: Dorothy! We're going to rough 
it, I tell you! 
(But she is gone.) 
—George S. Kaufman. 


B.: For God's sake, Dorothy, this 
oing to! here’s 
Il you'll want are 





From The Salome Sun 


| TS Salome Sun is the only paper in 
Arizona that money won’t <i nven 
Uncle Sam recognizes a Zine and 
carries the Sun all over the 73. as Ist class 
— while all other Arizona papers go 2d 
class. 


I've got a fig tree here at Salome that has 
got leaves big enough to make an overcoat 
for some of the girls I saw on the streets 
in Los Angeles last week —and that ain’t 
bragging much on the fig tree — or the girls 
either. 


Mickey Sullivan was in town yesterday 

| and says he has a pay streak of high-grade 

silver ore at the Nob Hill mine that looks 

like a new-laid potato in the middle of an 

Irish stew. If the pay streak widens out 

much more Mickey will win the first prize 
in the Standing Broad Grin contest. 


A Missouri man in a flivver drove over 
a rattlesnake down the road the other day 
and the snake must have bit Lizzie in the 
left hind leg to get even, I guess, because 
when he got to town that wheel was all 
swelled up so that Mother couldn't ride in 
that corner of the car. It took two gallons 
of Cunningham Pass Home Brew to reduce 
the swelling and Lizzie staggered out of 
town like a drunken miner after pay dey. 


Capital is simply accumulated labor in a 
negotiable form, and labor is nee but 
negotiable capital in an accumulative form 
In a way both are the same and you can t 
hurt one without hurting the other. When 
a man goes out and labors for a day for one 
dollar or five dollars he is a laborer. After 
supper he dolls up and gues out and spends 
that dollar or five dollars--and then he is 
either a capitalist or a damn fool, depend- 
ing on what he spends it for. Equality be- 
tween labor and capital is and always must 
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be based upon the fundamental principle of 
sea wages for good work and good work 
or good wages. It’s a 50-50 proposition. 


Some of the silly snobs who talk about 
their class and turn up their noses at any 
kind of honest manual labor haven’t got 
sense enough to realize that they wouldn’t 
be riding i in the observation car very long if 
it wasn’t for the engineer and fireman up in 
the cab in their dirty clothes. Any kind of 
honest manual labor is a Gift from the Gods 
and should be a pleasure—and there is al- 
ways a working man somewhere in front of 
every silk petticoat. 


The dim mauve-tinted mountains, hazy 
in the distance, dreaming, lazy with the 
burden of a million years; brown cheeks 
furrowed with the rainy tears of Nature 
giving birth to centuries gone—and all the 

orld keeps moving on and on. It’s hell, 
ain’t it? 


I’ve got to get an umbrella for my Frog. 
He’s been hopping around for the last six 
weeks in the hot sand watching a cloud and 
blatting like a billy goat until his back is all 
sunburned. He’s 7 years old and can’t 
swim yet, and I'll bet if it ever does rain it 
will either scare him to death or else he’ll 
fall in some puddle and get drowned. 


Ever since William Jennings Bryan took 
a bath in my tub I have developed an awful 
thirst for grape juice and ice-cream sodas. 
I haven’t a een able to start a Bible Class 
it. but every night I lead the Old-Timers’ 

rigade up to the old Red Bar and help 
them lap up four or 5 dishes of strawberry 
ice cream and some banana sundaes. If 
Biliy Palmer's ghost, or Mickey Dolan’s, 
should drop in some night and see us it 
would give them a chill—and us too. 


Folks that use all their gas on the first hill 
generally has to get towed back home. 


This new radio thing that picks noise out 
of the air makes us think of the days when 
the first phonographs came out and the 
time we brought one to Salome. Chloride 
Bill come to town from his claim up in the 
Squaw Canyon, to licker up a little and get 
a burro Gedo grub. Someone steered him 
up against the new phonograph and told 
him to stick a nickel in the slot. Bill was 
ripe for anything and did as directed, 
dropped the nickel in and hung the ear 
pieces into his ears. When the thing started 
up Bill jumped out of the chair and hol- 
lered: “There comes a brass band down 
the street and I didn't tie my mule!"’ And 
away he went out of the saloon with the ear 
dinguses still hanging in his ears and drag- 
ging the music box after him. 

— Dick Wick Hall, 


Editor and Garage Owner. 


The Jolly Baby 


HEARTY, canty, tricksy imp of mirth, 
A roly-poly, rough-and-tumble elf; 
Euphrosyne presided at his birth, 
Or maybe Robin Goodfellow himself. 


He wears a waggish topk “7% quaintly curled, 
His cheeks are apple-red, his grin is sunny ; 
A fearless little friend of all the world, 
‘And everything he does is somehow funny. 


The Winsome Baby 


N PRIMROSE daintiness, 
clear eyes, 
A little while she holds herself apart; 
Then winningly she comes, confiding-wise, 
To nestle in your arms and in your heart. 


with grave, 


Her voice the dove’s, littl 
streams, 
Her smile a ray of joy that warmly lingers, 
Her hand a dimpled miracle that seems 
To heal your soul with soft, rose-petal 


fingers. Arthur Guiterman. 


her laugh the 
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The Metal Worker Must Know 
Electric Arc Welding 


HAT must the skilled metal worker know?—The lathe He will be scrapping new castings, forgings, stampings, be 
punch press—drill—these and many other tools have been _ cause of some slight error or defect which the electric are would 
part of his equipment and training for years. correct perfectly and cheaply. 
But here is another process—electric arc welding—which in In short, he will be allowing his costs to mount just when they 
a half dozen years has become an absolute essential in modern must be kept down. , 


ate r ring ‘ ° 
metal working plants. Metal workers who want to know arc welding can find out 


in a day’s time exactly what it will do for them. Write for a 
Lincoln Welding Engineer. He will inspect your plant and 
make a written report without cost or obligation. 


The skilled metal worker of 1922—whether he is manager, 
superintendent, designer, or just the man in the shop—must 
know electric arc welding. 

Without this knowledge he will be losing money for his firm 
every day. He will be drilling, punching, riveting, and_bolt- 
ing together parts which are being arc welded in other shops Read This Book. 

at a fraction of the cost. He will be buying new parts—shafts, 75 pages of information illustrated by several hundred shop 
frames, etc., when others are repairing them with the electric arc. — photographs. Write on your business letterhead. 


Branch Ofices THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY «* General Offices and Factory +» CLEVELAND,OHIO ®ranch OMices 
Ne Ed i The Lincoln Electric Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal Pittsburgh 
c ati *hiladelphia 
‘ hic — Manufacturers also of the famous —— = 
Detroit Charlotte, N. ¢ 
Minneapolis London, England 


LINCOLN MOTORS 


Some time you must know arc welding—why not now? 


New Method—Elec- Old Method— 
tric Welding from Sawing from expen- 
inexpensive flat sive steel tubing. 
stock. Cost Il4c. Cost 28e. 
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Smooth the production 


program for the 
Machinery Builder 


Insure good perform- 


ance for the 
Machinery User 


The Quest for Standard Bushings 
Like a Search for Hidden Jewels 


over countless blue prints—chemists 
and metallurgists toiled amid the flames 
and gases in their laboratories— machinery 
builders experimented and re-experimented, 
until out of patient effort and the slow 
processes of time came Bunting Standard 
bushings and the combination of metals 
which makes Bunting Phosphor bronze the 
standard alloy. 


G@aeuue of designers studied 


Bunting went back over records reaching 
into the dim dawn of the mechanical age 
to get the specialized knowledge reflected 
today in Bunting’s big list of ‘Ready 
Made” bushings. The sizes and kinds that 
recur most often in machine and motor 
manufacture were selected from the sales 
records of The Bunting Brass & Bronze 


Company, which for years has served the 
machine builders of America. 


Then the great Bunting factory was put 
into volume production on these bushings. 
Today the manufacturer, jobber and re- 
pairman can find a Bunting bushing com- 
pletely finished, ready for assembly, wait- 
ing in stock for his requisition. 

Designers and manufacturers are cutting 
production cost and facilitating future serv- 
ice by specifying Bunting ‘“‘Ready Made”’ 
bushings. Auto parts jobbers and repairmen 
are selling Bunting piston pin bushings for 
replacement. Accurately made, ready for 
assembly, of known dependable quality, 
always ready to ship, Bunting Standard 
bushings save time and money for every- 
body, and conserve the productive effi- 
ciency of men and machinery. 


Automobile and motor manufacturers, auto parts jobbers, garage 
and service shopmen should be familiar with Bunting’s list of 
“Ready Made” Piston Pin Bushings—write for stock list 11. 


Designers, manufacturers and machine shop men will be interested in the 150 dif- 


ferent sizes of complet 
shipment—write for stock list 10. 


THE BUNTING BRASS & BRONZE COMPANY 
744 SPENCER STREET 


NEW YORK 
Grand Central Palace 
Vanderbilt 7300 


CLEVELAND 
1362 E. 6th Street 
ain 5991 


Bie Y 


JTiade ark 


finished Bunting bushings always in stock ready for 


* TOLEDO, OHIO 


CHICAGO 
722 8. beer Ave. 
Wabash 9153 
SAN FRANCISCO 
98 Second St., C 


., Cor. Howard 
Douglas 6245 


BOSTON 
36 Oliver Street 
Main 8488 


Make reordering 
easy for the 
Auto Parts 


Make service 
easy, quick and 
economical 
for the 
Automobile 
Repairman 
and Owner 





















What energy remains goes into the knit- 
ting of sweaters or the crocheting of strips 
of lace for those guest towels that make 
such thoughtful Christmas gifts. The work 
goes easily, for the toilers are beguiled by 
Mrs. Eddy’s tales of the troubles her 
maids give her, by Mrs. Grew’s description 
of her trip to Bermuda, and by Mrs. 
Rinse’s account of her sister-in-law’s opera- 
tion, from the day she first felt that pe- 
culiar shooting pain to the funny cracks 
she made on her way out of the ether. 

In the evenings the ladies form a select 
group on the porch close to the dance- 
room windows, where they go off into per- 
fect bursts of merriment at the remarks 
which Mrs. Eddy, who admittedly shook a 
mean schottish when she was a girl, makes 
about the technic of the dancers. Occa- 
sionally they participate in the hotel 
bridge parties. To Mrs. Eddy, as the 
brightest social light, falls the task of col- 
lecting the twenty-five-cent entrance fee 
from each of the players, which is no fool of 
a job either. She and her two friends 
form the committee which goes to the vil- 
lage and purchases the sweet-grass baskets 
for the prizes. 

In short, or at least pretty short, the 
three female members of our own crowd 
are not out of one another’s sight during 
the entire summer, save during the hours 
of sleep or during those few necessary mo- 
ments when they are upstairs whitening 
their shoes. It is doubtful if they ever have 
a thought which they do not split three 
ways. 

Each is constantly finding fresh words of 
encouragement to buoy up the others. If 
Mrs. Eddy remarks that she really must do 
something in the way of dieting, both Mrs. 
Grew and Mrs. Rinse are loud to reassure 
her that it’s so much more becoming to her 
when her face is full, and that if they were 
in her shoes they would not cut out so much 
as a single calorie. If Mrs. Rinse knits a 
sweater, her two friends vow they have 
never seen a stite h so novel, without being 
risqué. If Mrs. Grew springs a new sports 
skirt, Mrs. Eddy and Mrs. Rinse can 
hardly wait to get the address of her seam- 
stress. And so it goes, day in, day out. 
It’s enough, really, to put your faith in 
human nature right back on its feet again. 

The big day of the week for our own 
crowd is Friday, For on Friday night the 
ladies are joined by the boys, which is the 
name that they have worked out for their 
husbands. The aggregate age of the boys, 
at the present writing, is somewhere along 
around one hundred and twenty-five, but 
the nickname sticks. 

The boys cannot conscientiously be said 
to do much in the way of snapping things 
up on Friday evenings. Each naturally has 
to reply in full to his wife’s anxious in- 
quiries as to how affairs at the ‘:omestead 
are staggering along without ter. There 
must be detailed reports on the weather in 
the city, the behavior of the maid, the 
promptness of the laundry, the regularity 
of the iceman’s visits and the stand the 
cleaner has taken about the return of the 
rugs. It is an evening given over to con- 
nubial confidences. And as a concession to 
the boys’ five days of labor in the city, and 
their grueling ride up on the train, our own 
crowd drifts hayward at a rurally early 
hour. 

All day Saturday the boys devote to 
golf, although a casual observer of their 
game might pick up the idea that it was 
just so much devotion thrown away. ~The 
ladies meanwhile forge ahead on the 
sweaters and the guest towels. It is not 
until Saturday night that our own crowd 
really gets into its stride. 

It isn’t as if the members have to house 
a family of cocktails before they can get 
going. With nothing more to work on than 
the tomato omelet and the tinned cherries 
served for supper, they are off on an eve- 
ning of revelry. Continuous laughter re- 
sounds from their jolly big circle of chairs 
on the porch, while lesser guests brush 
apologetically past. Any remark is good 
for a laugh, particularly allusions to jokes 
and adventures of past summers. 

The Grews and the Eddys and the 
Rinses are so closely knitted together that 
their repartee is of a local, not to say an 
intimate, nature which makes a newcomer 
feel as cozily at home as if they were speak- 
ing in code. But the members of our own 
crowd, with their background of seven sea- 
sons at the Pebbly Point House, can feel 
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for newcomers nothing more than a flicker 
wf amused resentment. As they all agree, 
they don’t want any outsiders, anyway; 

40 that makes it just fine for every body. 

Even Mr. Eddy unbends on these occa- 
sions and becomes practically a boy again. 
¢Mr. Eddy, you can see at a glance, is a man 
‘weighted down with affairs. As he strides 
down the porch in his stylish stout flannels 
and the yachting cap which he wears out of 
compliment to the Pebbly Point House’s 
nearness to the water, it is whispered after 
him that he is something down in the 
Street, and that his position is good for 
anywhere from ten thousand to twenty- 
two hundred a year, 

He is not a constructive humorist, 
though he is loud in his appreciation of the 
cuttings-up of Mr. Grew and Mr. Rinse. 
He expresses his convivial feelings by tak- 
ing our own crowd right in on the inside 
with him, and giving it some pretty strong 
hints on the business outlook. Mr. Eddy, 
for all his dignity, is a regular little sun- 
beam in the matter of point of view. Heas 
good as blurts it right out that he considers 
it little more than a question of time before 
business takes up its bed and: walks. It 
may require quite a while, he says in all fair- 
ness, or again, it may not. And he suggests, 
less in words than in manner, that it would 
not be a bad notion for the members of our 
own crowd to make their plans accordingly. 

Mr. Grew and Mr. Rinse are the twin 
lives of the party. Mr. Grew is the more 
spontaneous comedian, great at impromptu 
cracks and catch-as-catch-can punning. 
Mr. Rinse has a number of specialties, in- 
cluding an impersonation of Dinkelspiel on 
the Telephone, and a recitation of How 
Tony Lose-a da Monk. He isn’t one to 
push himself forward and insist on doing 
his stunts on all occasions, either, like so 
many of these home entertainers. Some- 
times people even have to ask him to do 
them. 

You couldn't want to see a prettier pic- 
ture of perfect clubbiness than our own 
crowd at these Saturday-night meetings. 
No wonder that the members declare, as 
each orgy breaks up, that they don’t know 
when they have had a better time or 
laughed themselves sicker. In the privacy 
of their various rooms, later, each couple 
decides that never in the history of social 
inte: *ovrse has there been a more congenial 
or av aitogether dandier group. 

T xe clubby spirit lasts well over into the 
next day, when, after a jolly morning « 
the beach, the ladies troop over to have an 
afternoon’s golf with their husbands. This 
makes it considerably easier for the boys 
to tear themselves away and return home 
by the evening train. 

Naturally, as the season crashes to a 
close, our own crowd is brimming with 
plans for practically incessant reunions all 
during the winter. Upon the heart of each 
member are graven the addresses and the 
telephone numbers of the others. There 
are promises of daily telephone calls, and of 
evening gatherings at least twice weekly; 
the men are to get together about every 
other day for lunch and the women are to 
have afternoons of knitting and chat sev- 
eral times during the week 

It will not be, they must mournfully 
concede, quite the same as being up at the 
Pebbly Point House, but it will be the im- 
mediately next best thing. 

And then, when they get back to their 
several homes, it is just as if all those 
golden plans went suddenly bad on them. 
No one seems to be able to say quite why 
it is. What Mrs. Grew lays it to, and a 
very good explanation at that, is the way 
that one thing after another comes up. 

When Mrs. Grew first comes home she 
finds» things at the apartment pretty 
nastily shot up. The curtains have to be 
hung, the chintz pajamas must be taken 
off the furniture, there is a bad delay in 
traffic somewhere in the pipes of the 
kitchen sink that requires attention, two of 
the blue dishes have got themselves broken 
and must be replaced. And, as you can see, 
it all runs into time. 

Then she annually discovers that she 
has not so much as a single stitch to her 
back. Naturally, something has to be done 
to relieve her condition; and Mrs. Grew 
is just the girl to doit. And you could 


scarcely ask her to hurry through the as- 
sembling of her winter wardrobe. 

Hardly can she feel that she is decently 
clad once more before the winter’s social 
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activities begin breaking out; and, as she 
often says, outsiders can have but little 
conception of the time and energy it takes 
to get Mr. Grew to put on his Sanae coat 
and go out for an evening's bridge. Then, 
too, there are the movies to be caught up 
with, and Mrs. Grew is almost never with- 
out a bit of shopping that must be done 
immediately. So she is amply justified in 
saying that she really hasn't a minute that 
she can lawfully call her own. 

Even during this long period of separa- 
tion it is not as if the other members of our 
own crowd were not fresh in the memories 
of the Grews. Au coniraire, if you'll par- 
don my’French. They are almost always 
with them in conversation. In fact the 
Grews are quite celebrated among their 
city friends for their informal little trave- 
logues on their adventures at the Pebbly 
Point House. Whenever they are among 
those present at a social gathering they 
contribute. to the entertaimment of the 
guests by giving spirited. accounts of the 
unspoiled wholesomeness of the hotel 
itself, and the perfectly corking times that 


can be had there—provided, of course, that 


you belong to the right set. 


Mrs. Grew's conscience gives her periodic | 


bad spells, and she frequently remarks to 
Mr. Grew that she simply must call up the 
Eddys and the Rinses and have them up 
to dinner. She-even goesto the length of 
setting dates for the function. First, she 
will have.them when, the new hall runner 
is laid down; then it shall’ be after she has 
had her georgette-crépe dress dyed henna; 
then as soon as Helga learns how to make 
decent gravy. 

But the first thing you know there it 
s Thanksgiving, and hardly have they 
parked the last of the minced turkey before 
Christmas is upon them. 


Mrs. Grew sends cards to the Eddys and 


the Rinses, and feels a lot better for it. 
She and Mr. Grew receive from Mr. and 
Mrs. Rinse the cunningest card with a _pic- 
ture of a little boy and a little girl kissing 
permanently under the mistletoe, and a 
highly engraved sheet stating that Mr. and 
Mrs. Waldemere Newins Eddy extend ap- 
propriate greetings. 

Finally comes the day when Mrs. Eddy 
is in town for a smattering of shopping, 
and Mrs. Grew runs virtually smack into 
her, right out in broad daylight on Forty- 
second Street. 
run, but she dismisses that as imprac- 
ticable. She approaches her friend apolo- 
getically, fearful that Mrs. Eddy has been 
so wounded by her neglect that the best 
she will draw is a cold nod. 

But Mrs. Eddy is even at the moment 
writhing under like pangs of guilt. Both 
ladies cover their embarrassment with an 
almost hysterical cordiality, and rush into 
an embrace, crying in chorus, “My dear, 
I don’t know what you must think of me! 
I've been meaning and meaning to call you 
up, but I simply haven't had a minute!” 

Before they part, Mrs. Grew has got it 
over with, and the Eddys are pledged to 
come to dinner the very next week. Mrs. 
Grew also vows to get Mr. and Mrs. Rinse, 
so that our own crowd may be reunited i. 
full. 

When she telephones Mrs. Rinse, Mr 
Grew is not able to protest that she does 
not know what Mrs. Rinse must think of 
her before Mrs. Rinse herself has got off the 


line. It also comes out that Mrs. Rinse’s | 


intention to get in touch with the rest of 
our own crowd has seldom been off her 
mind, but what with one thing and an 
other she has absolutely not ae A minute 
in which to go about it. 

She cordially accepts the invitation to 
the reunion, declaring that it will be al 
most like being up at the Pebbly Point 
House once again. 

But the trick to it is that it isn’t. Before 
her guests arrive on the big night, Mrs. 
Grew has a shivery presentiment that the 
party is going to be a complete dud. She 
even expresses to Mr. Grew her wish that 
it were over, which gets no argument out 
of him. 

The fraternal spirit of our own crowd 
seems to go utterly democratic during the 
winter. The members, so bubbling with 
mirth and camaraderie on the porch, are 
curiously diffident and constrained in the 
Grews’ living room. The boys, in particu- 
lar, have all the ease of manner of those 
wanted by the police. The ladies size up 
one another’s costumes with the cold and 


Her first idea is to turn and | 
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tive of the mien of strange 
dogs meeting for the first time. 

he crowd’s members even look odd to 
one another’s unaccustomed eyes. There 
is something strange, not to say bizarre, 
about Mrs. Eddy’s silhouette which never 
was apparent at the Pebbly Point House. 
There is something just a bit off about her 
dress, too, and it escapes the attention of 
neither of the other two ladies that she has 
evidently not yet got around to taking her 
jewels out of the safe-deposit vault. rs. 
Rinse, so fluffy and appealing amid rural 
surroundings, goes, somehow, a little sour 
in city clothes. The boys, so many glasses 
of fashion on the hotel porch, have a pe- 
culiar look about the collar and the line 
of the haircut. 

Gathered at the dinner table, our own 
crowd cracks perceptibly under the strain 
of thinking up something to say. The boys 
ask one another with great heartiness if 
they have been getting any golf lately; 
but as none of them have, that closes that 
up tight. Mr. Grew tries out a few jokes 
here and there, but they cause scarcely 
aripple. The ladies inquire brightly as to 
one another’s health during the time they 
have been separated; but that topic, even 
with Mrs. Rinse’s recent case of grippe, 
cannot be stretched out over more than 
twenty minutes. The snappiest they can 
do in the line of conversation is to give re- 
ports on the plays they have seen and 
agree on the distressing ‘condition of the 
weather. 

After dinner things go from bad to some- 
thing terrible. Mr. Grew abandons all 
effort, and Mr. Eddy sits in impressive 
silence, breathing not a word of the busi- 
ness situation. r. Rinse, cajoled by his 
hostess, does render Dinkelspiel at the 
Telephone for old sake’s sake; but, away 
from the salt air, it seems to have lost its 
tang. Even he gets the idea, and does not 
give an encore. 

Seeing that the party is about to sink 
into a decline, Mrs. Grew, in a desperate 
effort, brings out the album with the word 
“Snapshots’’ burned into its leather cover. 
It is crammed with photographs of inter- 
esting events at the Pebbly Point House, 
which ought to do much in the way of 
bringing up jolly reminiscences. There are 
those snapped on the beach, slightly 
groggy in effect owing to too bright a sun, 
of groups of toweled young ladies drying 
their hair and mounds of athletic young 
men stacked in human pyramids. There 
are the tennis-court groups, with the prin- 
cipal humorist looking cock-eyed at the 
camera through the mesh of his racquet. 
There are the views taken on that day 
when the spirit of carnival was rife, and 
‘he men dressed up in women’s clothes and 
took on the girls at baseball. There are 
close-ups of the man who has charge of the 
rowboats—there’s a character!—and of Mr. 
Armbruster holding aloft a freshly caught 
snapper, and of the winners in the water 
sports being presented by Mr. Blatch with 
suitably engraved silver eye cups. 

The guests gather about the album and 
examine each snapshot dutifully. But when 
the photographs were taken each family of 
our own crowd had a set of prints made 
from the films, so any element of surprise 
is rather apt to be missing. 

Eventually Mrs. Eddy glances at the 
clock and with an extravagant start of 
surprise declares they simply must run if 
they are to catch the 10:40. Mrs. Rinse 
also is overcome by the flight of time, and 
the only thing she can do about it is to 
make plans for immediate departure, ex- 
plaining that if they don’t make the 10:17 
they may have to wait twenty minutes for 
the next one. Mr. Rinse backs her up by 
remarking that that’s the way it is when 
you live on Long Island. 

Mrs. Grew implores them not to think 
of going for hours to come, rising as she 
does so to lead the way to her bedroom for 
the ladies to get their wraps. It is there 
settled by Mrs. Eddy that our own crowd 
must get together the next week at her 
house. The news is passed on to the boys, 
who notably refrain from throwing their 
hats up in the air about it. 


wary gaze su 
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On their way to their trains Mrs. Eddy 
and Mrs. Rinse can find but sparing praise 
for the taste in which the Grews’ apartment 
is decorated, and they agree that the dessert 
at dinner was a sharp disappointment to 
them. 

It is somewhat difficult to get Mr. Grew 
into the spirit of the thing on the day of the 
Eddys’ dinner, but he eventually listens to 
reason, and they embark for the Oranges 
in the evening. Our own crowd, they find, 
has not turned out in full force for the 
occasion. That afternoon Mrs. Rinse has 
telephoned that she is just about devas- 
tated at the incident, but an old school 
friend of hers, whom she hasn’t seen for she 
doesn’t know how many years, has dropped 
in to stay with her, and she cannot see any 
way out but for her and Mr. Rinse to forgo 
the reunion. 

The evening whirls by almost exactly 
as did the one dedicated to the Grews’ 
festival, even to the poring over the col- 
lection of snapshots. The Grews tear them- 
selves away in time to catch the 9:26 back 
to town, explaining that they have been up 
late so much recently. Mrs. Eddy prays 
them to stay over for another two or three 
trains, but she is, after all, fairly reasonable 
about taking no for an answer. 

It is while they are waiting at the station 
that Mrs. Grew announces to her husband 
that before she’d let herself get as fat as 
Ethel Eddy she doesn’t know what she 
would do. Mr. Grew confines himself to 
asking, purely for the rhetorical effect, why 
the hell people who live in the suburbs 
think it’s any treat to you to tramp out 
there to dinner. 

This féte does not entirely clean up our 
own crowd’s winter schedule. Still another 

et-together meet is held, this time at the 

inses’, But owing to the roughest kind 
of luck, the Grews find themselves unable 
to attend. Mrs. Grew telephones Mrs. 
Rinse the day before to tell, with a break 
in her voice, how a man has come on from 
Mr. Grew’s firm’s Chicago office, and they 
simply cannot get out of dining with him 
and his wife. The only thing that consoles 
her, she adds, is the confidence that Mrs. 
Rinse understands how those things are. 

The crowd’s winter sessions having 
closed, things get pretty well back to nor- 
malcy again, and the days roll by until, as 
is no more than to be expected, summer 
comes around. Somehow, the crovyd’s 
spirit of camaraderie seems to be closely 
tied up with the warm weather. Like the 
stirring of the sap, if you don’t mind some- 
thing rather radical in the way of a simile, 
is the feeling of tender warmth for the 
Eddys and the Rinses that rises in the 
Grews with the first balmy days of June. 
As the time approaches for them to leave 
the city it seems as if they could hardly 
wait to get up to the Pebbly Point House 
and join up with the right set once again. 

And our own crowd never disappoints, 
once it is established on the porch. Seen 
there, Mrs. Eddy again becomes a striking 
figure of a woman; Mrs. Rinse and Mrs. 
Grew hurry to tell her how simply great 
she looks with her face fuller. Mrs. Rinse 
is as frilled and as frolicsome as ever; her 
friends are amazed at the ladylike strides 
she has made in her singing. Mrs. Grew’s 
sports costumes are even more dashing; the 
other two ladies simply can’t say enough 
in favor of them. 

Mr. Grew and Mr. Rinse resume their 
places as undisputed screams, and Mr. Eddy 
sprinkles words of hope about the future 
of the financial world. 

Even at the first moment of the first 
meeting of the summer it is just as though 
the members of our own crowd had never 
been parted. They go right on with their 
badinage from where they left off, and it 
seems to go over bigger every season. 
Really, so close do they go as the summer 
dashes by that when the day after Labor 
Day arrives it doesn’t seem as if they 
could rip themselves apart. 

Indeed, they probably couldn’t, and 
still live, if they did not hold tight to the 
annual —y of the practically countless 
times that they would get together during 
the winter. 
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A National 


“OPEN HOUSE” 


October 23 to 28 
to which you are 
invited 


An “open house” in your honor, with 
250,000 people as your hosts, will be con- 
ducted October 23 to 28 in the 7,500 


modern laundries of the United States. 


“Open house” in a laundry! Unusual 
to be sure—yet natural enough when its 
purpose is understood. 


Your laundry renders an intimate, per- 
sonal sort of service. ‘To it, more than to 
almost any other institution, is entrusted 
the conservation and protection of the 
family health. 


You should know how well this duty is 
performed. You should see a modern 
laundry in operation—and to make this 
easy is the purpose of Visitors’ Week. 


During six days, October 23 to 28, spe- 
cial preparations will be made in modern 
laundries everywhere for your reception, 
and the reception of the public. 


You will see how clothes are conserved, 
and a degree of cleanliness and sanitation 
achieved that is comparable with that in 
your own home. 










You will see methods 
for the expeditious, 
thorough, and 
washing of clothes that 
will give you a new 


safe 


conception of this great industry, and 
new faith in its competence. 


You will meet the men and women who 
through their ideals of conscientious serv- 
ice have lifted the laundry industry in 
America to a level attained nowhere else 
in the world. 


You will learn why it is no longer nec- 
essary for the family washing to be kept 
at home, and why washday already has 
disappeared from the calendars of more 
than 2,000,000 women. 


Visit your laundry during Visitors’ Week 
so that you may know the modern laundry 
as it really is. 
cepted this invitation last year. 


Thousands of persons ac- 


Remember the dates, October 23 to 28, 
and watch your local newspapers. 


A cordial welcome awaits you. 





THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, Executive Offices: Cincinnati 
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THE SUBMERGED CONGRESSMAN 


(Continued from Page 4) 


vote as he needs to vote in order to get 
votes, regardless of the ee in which he 
ought to vote. Consequently he becomes 
a twiddler; and a twiddler, as one may 
find from any standard dictionary, is a 
person who busies himself with trifles. 

Let us have no mistake about it: All but 
sixty congressmen are more or less sub- 
merged; and a large number of submerged 
congressmen are twiddlers. They are 
grown-up messenger boys receiving a salary 
of seventy-five ae dollars a year and 
a travel allowance, and elected to their 
jobs for a period of two years by the great 
and sovereign though frequently very 
stupid people of the United States —elected, 
it must be remembered, to represent the 
needs and the progressive ideas and the 
high-minded ideals of the greatest and most 
enlightened country on which the sun has 
ever shone. They do this by twiddling; 
and who can say that the people in a con- 

essional district deserve to be represented 
fy anything better than a twiddler if they 
ativan lack the discernment and the 
common sense to select a representative 
who, instead of possessing the power to tell 
them what they ought to do, can only 
twiddle? 

The development of a twiddler takes 
way: 


The Hon. Oswald Bloe, of Texakota, an 


| enterprising and eloquent young attorney, 


is elected to Congress because he wants 


| to be a congressman and because he has 
| aw promised his constituents that 


e will do everything in his power to obtain 
fair weather, larger crops, more rain and 
lower taxes. Having arrived in Washington 


| he goes through the same roe that 
i 


the much more able Hon. Richard Roe 
encountered, He is assigned to some com- 
mittee—not because of any particular quali- 


| fication that he may have for that particular 
| committee, but because there’s a vacancy 


in it. Sometimes he’s assigned to three or 
four committees, each of them so unim- 
portant that it will never report a bili. 
He looks around for something to do, 
since nobody seems disposed to take <j 
notice of him. He is as ignorant of the baf- 
fling and dazing rules of the House as was 
the Hon. Richard Roe, and therefore he 
cannot be an intelligent member of the 
final legislative committee of the House, 
which is the entire membership of the 
House altering or discussing or voting on 
bills which have been brought forward by 
a state of affairs 
ow known as the committee of the 
whole. islation, consequently, means 
nothing hg om except as he’s called on to 


| cast a vote, 


Glad:Handing the Home Folks 


He at once comes to the conclusion that 
the greatest service he can render to anyone 
is to connect himself closely with his dis- 
trict. He figures that if he does this and 


| renders some service to the people respon- 


sible for his election he will impress them 


| with his activity and ability and thus get 


their votes on the next election day. He 
therefore sets to work to build up a corre- 


| spondence between his district and himself. 


In the seen he has no correspond- 

e therefore gets a classi- 
fied list of the voters in his district; and to 
each name on this list he mails a catalogue 
of government bulletins, together with a 


| letter suggesting that the voter mark a 


limited number of bulletins so that they 


/ may be gladly and gratuitously secured 


for him by his most sincerely, Oswald Bloe. 
There is a government bulletin on almost 
every activity known to man. If one craves 
to know how to make wastebaskets out of 
willow twigs, or how to preserve whortle- 
berries, or how to teach a Pomeranian to 
stand on its hind legs or look like a real 
dog, or how to hunt elephants and carve 
them into steaks, or how to milk a cow, 
feed a baby, run a car, paint a bathtub, 
build furniture, cure the members of the 
family of what ails them, write a play, or 
break 100 at golf, one needs only to send 
for the proper government bulletin in order 


| to find out how simple the most difficult 
| subject can be made, or vice versa. 


These catalogues of government bulletins 


| are very insidious things; for as soon as any 


normal voter gets a look at one of them 
he is immediately filled with a passionate 
desire to delve deeply into eight or ten 


| matters that he never heard of before— 


such matters as mushroom culture, how to 
build a smokehouse, bookbinding, and 
what not. Consequently the Hon. Oswald 
Bloe has an immediate and enthusiastic 

response to his suggestions, and ‘a volumi- 
nous correspondence is started between 
the Hon. Oswald’s luxurious office in the 
white marble House Office Building and 
many a humble home in the First Texakota 
District. 

Right here lies the reason for the im- 
possibility of doing away with the free-seed 
graft. Every little while an effort is made 
to cut out or cut down the appropriation for 
the free seeds with which congressmen 
shower their constituents; but the sub- 
merged congressmen always defeat the 
effort because they feel that the distribu- 
tion of free seeds provides one of their 
surest methods of coming in contact with 
the voters and of giving them a sort of 
friendly political hand massage by mail, so 
to speak. 

Bulletins for young mothers provide 
means for the submerged congressman to 
win favor in the eyes of the feminine voters. 
The Agricultural Year Book, a massive 
tome of four hundred pages, and the Horse 
Book, which deals exhaustively with the 
idiosyncrasies of that noble animal, excite 
the admiration and the gratitude of farm- 
ers. Free trees are dispatched to make glad 
the hearts of orchardists. 


Routine Business 


The newspapers of the home district are 
carefully scanned. If the Hon. Oswald 
Bloe is as diligent as are a great many 
submerged congressmen the notice of the 
arrival of a bouncing baby boy in the home 
of the Jedediah Smiths, of Featherstick 
township, in the First Texakota District, 
is soon followed by the arrival in the same 
home of a hearty letter of congratulation 
from the Hon. Oswald Bloe, written in 
such a way as clearly to convey to the 
proud parents the assurance that all official 
Washington is excited over the Smith 
baby and preparing to follow his career 
from Texakota to the White House with 
the keenest attention. It isn’t much trouble 
to write this letter, and after it has arrived 
in the Smith home Mr. and Mrs. Smith are 
pretty well satisfied that so far as genuine 
statesmanship goes Oswald Bloe probably 
makes the late William Ewart Gladstone 
look like a ward boss. 

In addition to this correspondence the 
submerged congressman carries on a large 
correspondence over the adjustment of 
compensations made necessary by the last 
war, and over special pensioning resulting 
from the Civil War. Congressmen from 
certain sections of the country have ac- 
tivities that are not shared by their more or 
less fortunate colleagues from other sec- 
tions. Western congressmen, for example, 
wade through many letters on the subject 
of public lands, while others keep very busy 
attending to matters connected with the 
Indian service. 

It is to such stuff as this that the sub- 
merged congressman devotes much of, his 
time. It takes so much of his time that he 
has little time for anything else; but this 
form of activity, coupled with the chicken- 
feed legislation that grows out of it, leads 
his constituents to believe that he is ex- 
actly as active and important in Wash- 
ington as Nick Longworth or Bill Borah 
or Herb Hoover or any of the other better 
advertised gentlemen who add so greatly 
to the luster of our public life. Page after 
page in the Congressional Record Index is 
devoted to practically nothing except bills 
that grant pensions or increases of pensions, 
my to women. A hasty glance at this 
index, published every two weeks as a sup- 
plement to the Congressional Record, is 
enough to make even the most optimistic 
fear that it won’t be long before every 
woman in the country is drawing a pension 
from the Government. The list seems end- 
less in its monotony; column after column 
and page after page are filled with such words 
as “H.R. 50,288, Granting a pension to 
Amelia E. Figgleback. H.R. 50,290, Grant- 
ing an ‘increase of pension to Martha S. 
Gringle. H.R. 50,291, Granting an increase 
of pension to Jeanette Sweedie. H.R. 
50,293, Granting a pension to Lottie K. 
Donut. H.R. 50,294, Granting an increase 
of pension to Mahala B. McSwottie. 
H.R. 50,296, Granting a pension to Melissa 
L. Buster,” and so on. 














Those sound congressmen who hold the 
ordinary vote-getting activities of the sub- 
merged congressmen in utter coritempt 
make no bones of saying that the over- 
whelming desire of submerged congress- 
men to gain votes and be returned to office 
at no matter what cost will probably result 
in their saddling the country with the same 
sort of pension system for participants in 
the Great War that has been in the past 
applied to participants in the Civil War. 
Such a system would bleed the treasury to 
an extent undreamed of by the most op- 
timistic pork-barrel picker; and instead of 
mulcting the taxpayers for a paltry half 
million dollars a day, it would take two or 
three million dollars a day out of the tax- 
payers’ pockets. 

Such legislation as pension bills requires 
no attendance on the floor of the House, for 
they are usually included in an omnibus 
bill that carries two or three or four hun- 
dred of these little bills. In fact, nothing 
but voting makes it necessary for the true 
submerged congressman to appear on the 
floor; and as a result the average sub- 
merged member seldom appears on the 
floor except for a roll call. He spends his 
mornings—if he is very industrious—run- 
ning around to different government de- 
partments or bureaus, attending to the 
complaints or requests of his constituents; 
and he devotes his afternoons to answering 
their letters. 

The House is usually in session from 
noon until five o’clock in the afternoon; 
and whenever the roll is called for a vote or 
division a gong rings three times in all 
House committee rooms and cloakrooms 
and in the corridors of the House Office 
Building. When the submerged congress- 
man, toiling in his office at his pet job of 
acquiring votes, hears the triple ring, he 
seizes his hat and hastens over to the Capi- 
tol. A subway connects the Capitol and 
the House Office Building; so he is never 
inconvenienced by inclement weather. A 
roll call takes from fifteen to twenty-five 
minutes, so he always has plenty of time to 
get there; and he always makes a point 
of being present at as many roll calls as 
possible, because the names of those an- 
swering to the roll call are always printed 
in the Congressional Record. The sub- 
merged congressman who can point with 
pride to the fact that he missed very few 
roll calls is, so far as his constituents are con- 
cerned, as devoted a participant in the 
affairs of the House as such ever-present 
gentlemen as Mr. Mondell, the Republican 
floor leader, Mr. Garrett, Democratic floor 
leader, Mr. Madden, chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, or Mr. Long- 
worth, the chief claimant to several large 
and important jobs. Actually, however, he 
is a stranger on the floor. Few congress- 
men know him by sight; while the young 
men in the press gallery are completely 
stumped when asked to name him. He 
seldom knows or cares what he is voting 
on; and his instructions are conveyed to 
him by a member of his party or by an 
acquaintance as he comes down the aisle. 
Occasionally his signals become crossed and 
he answers incorrectly or rises when he 
should remain seated. He is then given the 
horse laugh by his colleagues, and reverses 
his position nonchalantly. 


High Priced Messenger Boys 


When he has answered to his name and 
made sure that the reading clerk has 
checked him off he hastens back to his 
office and resumes his more important and 
arduous task of being a messenger boy for 
his district. He is a good messenger boy; but 
as a legislator he is a distinct frost. And 
since messenger boys may still be picked 
up for honorariums that are not exactly 
ruinous to their employers it would seem 
that a seventy-five-hundred-dollar salary 
for a congressman messenger boy is alto- 
gether too much. 

The submerged congressman, however, 
would never agree to any such statement. 
He is frequently a man who has never 
before earned as much as seventy-five 
hundred dollars in one year; and he is 
often filled with a desire to save a part of 
this magnificent salary as protection against 
the lean days when he goes back to the 
skimpier pickings of his old home town. 
Now Washington, owing to large numbers 
of landlords and landladies that seem to 
be laboring under the delusion that the war 
is still going on, is an expensive city in 
which to live. The submerged congress- 
man, if he lives in a decent apartment or 
hotel, finds it practically impossible to save 





any of his seventy-five hundred dollars. 


Consequently he looks around for other | 


ways to save it; and in many cases he is 
most successful at finding them. 

Each congressman, for example, is al- 
lowed thirty-two hundred dollars for cleri- 
cal help—that is to say, for a secretary, or 
for a secretary and stenographer, or how- 
ever he may want to divide it. And each 
person whom he employs and pays less than 
twenty-five hundred dollars is entitled to a 
bonus of two hundred forty dollars a year 
to counterbalance inflated prices. It is in 
this realm of secretaryships and bonuses 


that the submerged congressman runs 
amuck with great enthusiasm. 
He can do one of several things: He can 


hire a genuine secretary, skilled in the ways 
of the House, and pay him the entire sum 
to which he is entitled for clerk hire. Or he 
can hire a high-grade stenographer, paying 
her some two thousand dollars a year, and 
then turn over the remainder to a member 
of his family, who can be listed as a stenog- 
rapher; or he can hire a stenographer to 
come in for a day or two each week to take 
care of his heavy correspondence, and the 
bulk of the clerical-hire money he can turn 
over to relatives or friends or dummies who 
do nothing at all but draw the money from 
a congressional paymaster. 


Cash Perquisites 


A good secretary to a congressman earns 
all the money that he gets. Conscientious 
and diligent congressmen, who spend a 
great deal of their time on the floor of the 
House, turn over most of their routine 
work to their secretaries in order that they 
themselves may be free to follow legislation 
intelligently. The messenger-boy sub 
merged congressmen, however, busy them- 
selves with work that should properly be 
handled by their secretaries; so they don’t 
need good secretaries. 

Nearly one-third of the 435 members of 
the House of Representatives pay a part 
of their clerical hire to wives, sons, daugh- 
ters or other near relatives, whose chief 
service in return for the government money 
they draw consists of affixing their signa 
tures to the pay roll twice a month. In this 
way does the submerged congressman 
store up a nest egg for a rainy day. 

Attending roll calls and gratifying the 
desires of his district in the matter of free 
seeds, pensions, government bulletins, et 
cetera, is not entirely sufficient to provide 
the submerged congressman with talking 
points for his campaign for re®lection. 

In his home district the truly submerged 
congressman passes as a statesman, even 
though he is generally recognized in 
Washington as a twiddler. Since, there 
fore, it is a universally accepted theory that 
statesmen are constantly giving tongue on 
important questions, it is obvious that 
anybody who wishes to preserve his reputa- 
tion as a statesman must give, or appear to 
give, a little tongue himself. It is highly 
essential that the submerged congressman 
have a few utterances of his own on weighty 
problems to-which he can point with mod- 
est pride —utterances which have obviously 
been delivered before the seats of the 
mighty, with all the heavyweight political 
intellects of the nation digesting the preg- 
nant thoughts with appropriate gravity 
and evident approbation. 

Unfortunately, the House of Represent- 
atives has neither the time nor the in- 
clination to listen to the tongue-giving of 
the Hon. Oswald Bloe or any of his ilk. It 
has business to do, and it does it; and it is 
largely due to this fact that the Hon. Os- 
wald Bloe is submerged. But since it can- 
not listen to him, and since the House 
knows full well that a candidate for re- 
election simply cannot continue to do busi- 
ness unless he is able to display at least one 
statesmanlike utterance, the House has 
granted to all its members the right of 
extension of remarks and leave to print in 
the Congressional Record; and it is because 
of this right that the submerged congress- 
man is able to show the folks at home that 
he’s a regular statesman. 

Some of the most readable speeches 
that appear in the Congressional Record, 
well larded with apt quotations, passionate 
bursts of poetry, incontrovertible figures 
and occasional rounds of applause, are 
speeches that have never been delivered 
before any audience. Their authors merely 
rise to their feet on the floor of the House 
and ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend their remarks. The only remark 


of which they are guilty is the one about 
Nevertheless, 


extending their remarks. 
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THIS is the first of a series of six advertisements to appear 
+ weekly in THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, written 
by Ellis Parker Butler, world famous humorist and author of 
“Pigs is Pigs,” telling America about a new screen play, “East 1s 
West.” Mr. Butler accepted this commission only on condition 
that he be permitted to say exactly what he pleased on the subject. 





Fllis Parker Butler 


Why shouldn’t I tell the world 
about “East is West” if lwant to? 


Thousands and thousands of people have already laughed 


and wept over the adventures of little Ming Toy “g9° American 
girl” and her athletic lover Billy Benson in the stage play “East is 
West.” Everybody that saw Fay Bainter, as the first Ming Toy, 
being hustled down to the gorgeous but hideous Love Boat be 
cause her“father"thought too many daughters were a curse unless 
he could cash in on their beauty in the matrimonial slave markt, 
will admit it was a great play. Since its first night on Broadway 
the play has had a two-year run at the Astor, played many con 
secutive weeks the sixth time it returned to San Francisco, and 
etill a success on the road, Nearly every American willing to 
pay two dollars or up fora seat has seen it, and it has made a 
fortune for its authors, Samuel Shipman and John B. Hymer, 
and for Wm. Harris, Jr., And they deserve it for 
providing so much good fun to a world that needs all it can 


its producer. 


get. Of course, the Motion Picture people were quick to ask 
for the screen rights of such a hit but the authors and producers 
knew its value and let the movie men bid against bid for two 
long years before they cried “SOLD” to Constance Talmadge’ 
Manager, Joseph M. Schenk. 

Now, I haven't the least bit of difidence in saying I am be 
ing paid for writing this series of articles, which will run for six 
weeks in The Saturday Evening Post, I don’t think it will hurt 
my standing asan author. Magazines and newspapers pay author 
to write about the stage and screen, and all I am asked to do is to 
tell the truth about “East is West” as I see it. Honestly, I think it 
is going to be fun to be able to tell some ten million people what 
more about 


I think about a motion picture play. So here goes 


“East is West” 


next week - 
“Chk Nantinn bda~0 har 


r 


Joseph M. Schenk present 


CONSTANCE TALMADGE 


EAST WEST 


Franklin 


Adapt 1 by I es Marion from the play | hip 
n and John B. Hymer. Produced by Willian Ha Jr 


Directed by Sidney 
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The Holley Quality Carburetor 
on your car is a highly devel- 
oped metering device. It meas- 
ures accurately the necessary 
proportions of gas and air for 
perfect fuel combustion. 


HOLLEY CARBURETOR COMPANY, DETROIT 


HOLLEY 


he sae cagnili CARBURETOR 











Just Pour It On and Brush It Flat 


Every Day, Every Unprotected Roof 


Deteriorates 


especially in the approaching cold, wet months. Soon leaks occur— 
ceilings crack and fall, finally come big re-roofing bills. And yet 
many tolerate leaky roofs, as if roof trouble and expense could 
not be avoided. 

Make your roofs leakproof with a,coating of Stormtight and you can forget 
them for years. Every drop spreads protection. 

Stormtight prevents leaks from starting—it stops leaks after they have 
started. It is the National Roof Protector and should never be confused 
with cheap, unsatisfactory substitutes. 

Notwithstanding the superiority of Stormtight, it is not expensive. 


FOR USE ON ANY ROOF IM ANY WEATHER 


a heavy liquid, is far superior to thin, short-lived roof paints for coating 
good roofs which need protection to keep them good. It should also be 
applied over old, leaky, apparently worthless roofs, for it will make them as 
good as new and save the great cost of re-roofing. Amyone can brush 
on Stormtight. 

For houses, factories, barns, garages, outbuildings, etc., on composition, tin, canvas and 
= roofs. Furnished in black, mardon, light red and green. 


f your dealer does not as yet sell Stormtight, send us his name and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


L. SON WEEORN SONS, Inc. 
116 Fifth Avenue : NEW YORK 





Cut out ‘this coupen and ae te us 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc., 116 Fifth Ave., New York 


Send me booklet, “ Leakproof Roofs,” containing valuable roof information 
and testimonials. 


Signed 





Address 














SONNEBORN 





their meaning is clear, and the desired con- 


; sent is almost invariably granted. Shortly 


afterward the last few pages of the Record 


| are embellished with the well-chosen words 
| which the submerged-congressman authors 


have evolved in the privacy of their offices. 
Still later these s hes are printed sepa- 
rately in pamphlet form, and the proud 
authors send them out by the thousand 
to the voters in their districts. The voters, 
of course, on receiving the speech, remark 
admiringly to each other: “Gosh! Did 
‘ou see the way Jim lit into those fellers 
ast week? I bet they all get nervous when 
Jim starts to rip ’em up the back!”” And 
that’s all that Jim wants. 

That, then, is the status of submerged 
congressmen. Some of them are able men 
who are waiting patiently, and slowly 
fighting their way to the surface. Some 
of them are twiddlers, who are even more 
slowly being forced up to the surface by 
the seniority system. But more are sub- 
merged; and so long as the United States 
continues to be a large and flourishing coun- 
try with a correspondingly large House of 
Representatives, a large number of con- 
gressmen will continue to be submerged; 
and the newest ones will be submerged the 
deepest. 

There seems to be an idea in many sec- 
tions of the country that the best way to 
improve a bad Congress is to defeat large 
numbers of congressmen when they run 
for reélection. Such a proceeding, unfortu- 
nately, merely serves to replace a number of 
semisubmerged men with a lot of totally sub- 
merged men, and almost invariably makes 
things a trifle messier than they were before. 


Two Types of Candidate 


That congressional district is fortunate 
that knows enough to select a man who is 
strong enough and able enough to repre- 
sent it—not a man who is so weak that he 
will permit his mind to be made up for him 
by a lot of muddied and lesser minds from 
that same district-—and, having selected 
him, to let him alone. 

There are of course two conceptions of 
what a representative should be. Some 


| small-minded business men send represent- 


atives on missions, but are unable to select 
or unwilling to pay for representatives with 
the ability to act on their own initiative. 
Before taking any decisive step these so- 
called representatives must consult with 
their employers; and if they are in such 
positions that they cannot consult their 
employers their nee f only too often 
leads them to make costly mistakes. Such 
representatives are unworthy of confidence, 
and should with more propriety be known 
as delegates or office boys. 

Large-minded business men, on the other 
hand, select genuine representatives for 
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their missions. They are selected for their 
ability to think and act in the way that 
their employers ought to act if they are in 
ye of all the facts. They aie abso- 

tely honest and thoroughly reliable in 
every way; and they have usually demon- 
strated repeatedly their ability and their 
sound judgment. Such men ought to be 
and are given a free hand by their em- 
ployers to act for them—in other words, 
to represent them. If they were not given 
a free hand—if their employers constantly 
tried to instruct them and overrule them 
on matters concerning which the employ- 
ers did not have complete information 
such men would have to resign. Their 
self-respect would not permit them to be 
office boys when they are supposed to be 
representatives. 


Why the Angels Weep 


Congressional districts all over the United 
States persist either in sending office boys 
to Congress or in sending able men to Con- 
gress and expecting them to behave like 
office boys. Many a large moist tear must 
be dropped by the angels at this heart- 
rending spectacle. 

Some day, when the millennium arrives 
and the lion and the lamb do their famous 
brother act, every congressional district 
will send a good man to Congress and let 
him alone to represent it, and permit him 
to exercise his own judgment in his own 
way. No district, when that happy day 
comes, will throw a congressman out of 
office because he votes once or twice for 
something that he believes to be right but 
that a lot of voters in the district believe 
to be wrong. 

The dawn of that new day will see every 
candidate for Congress signing a paper 
which states: 

That his idea in running for representa- 
tive is to represent the people, and not to 
act as a messenger boy; 

That he will turn over to the district 
attorney for prosecution on the charge of 
bribery the name of any voter who at- 
tempts to influence him on any measure 
by threats; 

That if elected he will make himself a 
master of parliamentary procedure and the 
details of legislation by attending every 
session of the House for his first two terms, 
regardless of boredom and headaches, un- 
less prevented by sickness, bereavement 
or an act of God. 

There will still be submerged congress- 
men when that day arrives, but th y will 
be submerged only by the vast amount 
of business to be done, and not by the 
kicks in the face that they so frequently 
have to endure from their own constituents 
today whenever they start to rise to the sur- 
face. 
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High pressure lubricating system 
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HE motorist who equips his car with the Alemite System 

and has his car lubricated regularly every 500 miles will 

receive big dividends on his small investment. His car will 
ride easier and last much longer. For the Alemite High Pressure 
Lubricating System is the sure method of chassis lubrication. 
Its work is positive. A turn of the handle of the Alemite Com- 
pressor develops 500 pounds’ pressure to the square inch to force 
out the old grease and line the bearing with new lubricant. To 
have your car fully Alemite-equipped you will want a set of 
Alemite Lubricating Spring Covers. These covers encase each 
spring in a flexible armor of lead-coated, non-rusting steel which 
is packed with lubricant by means of the Alemite Compressor. 
These covers retain the lubricant, keep water, dust and grit away 
from the springs, and from between the leaves, making the car 
ride easier and adding miles to the life of your tires. Fill out the 
coupon below for complete information on Alemite Lubrication 
for your car. 


To the three million owners of Alemite-equipped cars 


The Alemite High Pressure Lubricating System is the finest lubricating system in 
the world. It is installed on your car for a very important purpose—to make 
thorough chassis lubrication a simple operation and thereby to lengthen the life 
and service of your car. But even the Alemite System is helpless unless you use it 
Get into the habit of lubricating your chassis every 500 miles. It pays 


A Product of 
THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


Alemite Products Company of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


We recommend the use of Alemite Lubricant 
with the Alemite System. Pure solidified oil, 
it is the finest lubricant we know of. For the 
convenience of motorists it is packed in '/2- 
pound and 5-pound auto-loading containers 
to fill the Alemite Compressor. For dealers 
and bulk users it is packed in barrels, haif- 
barrels and 100-pound drums. 
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| Buster Brown SHOES 








Fashions for Little Folks oo 


are scientifically designed to 
prevent Buster Brown Shoes 
from ever pinching or binding 


You will be delighted with these dainty little £ a oe Dae 


of arch increases with suc- 


Buster Brown Shoes— known as Baby Goodyear ceeding sizes, thus constant- 
Welts ' ly affording perfect support. 


They are made in smart lace, button and blucher 
styles, from patent leather, black or brown kid, 
russia calf, pearl or mahogany elk, in sizes 4 to 8. 
They all have specially tanned moccasin soles and 
pliable tread insoles, which make them exceptionally 
flexible, long-wearing shoes for tender little feet. 


The famous Brown Shaping Lasts make Buster 
Brown Shoes leaders in health-building qualities. 
They protect and develop the growing feet. They 
prevent corns, bunions, weak ankles and broken 
arches—now and in the future. 


Your dealer will show you the new models in 
Buster, Brown Shoes at $4.00 and up, according to 
size and style, and will tell you why they are 
economical shoes to buy. 


They are manufactured by Brown Shoe Com- 
pany, St. Louis, U. S. A., also makers of 
Brownbilt Shoes for Men and Women, and are sold 
by good stores everywhere. 


Model No. F-12 


Lite Boys’ Patent 
Leather Blucher, 
Goodyear Welt; flexi- 
ble sole; pliable tread; 
sizes 4 to 8. 












He was not easily susceptible to charm; 
possibly because he cherished soaring social 
ambitions, conceivably because he was said 
to be in search of a really blue-blooded 
fiancée, or perhaps because he had tre- 
mendous political ambitions and was nurs- 
ing a constituency for the next general 
election. Like that of many another un- 
attached Londoner, his origin was obscure 
and he rarely did or said anything likely to 
make it less so. He lived like a very rich 
bachelor, and had done so for sufficiently 
long to reassure any who eyed him doubt- 
fully. Where, how end when he made his 
money were as far from being matters of 
common knowledge as are the more inti- 
mate personal habits of that other under- 
ground worker, the mole. 

Yet his eye had thawed slightly after a 
quarter of an hour of Winnie’s conversation. 
She saw that, and innocently circled round 
to business. 

“Tt was such pleasant news to me to hear 
that you were dining here tonight, Mr. 
Larringe,” she said with a touch of shyness 
in her low voice. ‘‘ You see, I only learned 
a day or two ago that it was you who lent 
Captain Fairbairn the money for the— 
the mortgage, don’t they call it, please? 
on March Lodge. And as March Lodge is 
now mine, you see why I am so relieved to 
meet the mortgagee— ‘mortgagee’ is right, 
please, isn’t it? I—I was so afraid he might 
prove to be hard and harsh.” 

Mr. Larringe laughed—faultlessly. But 
the warmth had dwindled in his eye and 
disappeared. It was now faultlessly cold. 

‘Ah, we shall not quarrel about that, 
I hope, dear lady. Business is a necessary 
evil, I suppose; but there is no reason 
why one should not do it in an amiable 
way.” 

“No, indeed,’ agreed Winnie eagerly. 
“That is what always think, too, al- 
though I don’t pretend to understand it 
very well.’’ 

She thought for a moment, looking down, 
her big blue eyes fixed on her slippers. 

*‘And I wanted so much to thank you 
for the kindness you showed to Cecil, quite 
apart from the mortgage money you lent 
him. The agent—the gentleman who deals 
with my money affairs for me—tells me 
that you lent him eight thousand pounds, 
besides the mortgage money; and, please, 
I want to thank you for that too.’ 

Larringe frowned a trifle, as though with 
the effort of swift thought. 

“Pardon me, not quite that,” he said. 
“The eight thousand pounds was not a 
loan. It was the figure poor. Fairbairn 
agreed to pay me for taking over the whole 
of his interest in the Morriston Colony. 
Forgive me if I say that the interest—in a 
business sense—consisted mainly of very 
heavy liabilities.” 

“Liabilities? Piease, I don’t quite un- 
derstand. I—I am not a very good busi- 
ness woman’’—Winnie’s eyes were wide 
and puzzled and alittle frightened; “‘won’t 
you explain to me?” 

Mr. Larringe relaxed a little—as when C. 
de Capello, semicharmed, deflates slightly 
his spectacled hood. 

“Why, with pleasure! It was a very 
simple transaction,” he explained. “As 
you probably know, Captain Fairbairn 
took a keen interest and a leading part in 
financing and planning the Morriston Col- 
ony. You know, of course, the idea of that 
rather Utopian—forgive me—scheme?” 

“Not very well,” said Winnie softly. 
“You see, that, with his parliamentary 
duties, which, in spite of his ill health, he 
still tried to carry out, kept him so busy 
that he never seemed to have time to ex- 
plain it simply and fully to me. Perhaps 
that was my fault; I am not clever at 
understanding complex things.” 

Larringe nodded 

“But dear lady, it was not really com- 
plex. Let me make it clear.” 

“Oh, if you would, please!’”’ breathed 
Winnie, her eyes wide with admiration. 

“The idea of the Morriston Colony, 
briefly, was to found a place—a small 
manufacturing town, shall I say?—which 
should produce certain goods at a profit. 
But it was to differ from the ordinary 
manufacturing town in that the labor re- 
quired to make these goods was to be pro- 
vided by men on strike from some other 
industry, and the capital required to finance 
the scheme was to be provided partly by 
philanthropists and partly by trades-unions. 
The underlying idea was to prevent the 


tragic and ruinous waste of time which is 
caused by every strike. Do you see?’ 

“A—a little, I think” doubtfully. 

“For example, suppose the engineers or 
weavers struck work at their trades. Nor- 
mally they would be idle until the dispute 
was settled. In such a case it was designed 
that the Morriston Colony should say to 
the trades-unions, ‘Send us a thousand 
two thousand—any number —of these non- 
workers and we will give them work to do 
that will create goods and earn them 
money until their own dispute is settled. 
The money naturally must and will be 
much less than they nornyally earn; but it 
will be better than nothing, and it will 
enable us to produce goods cheaply —for 
the benefit of the colony.’” 

“Oh, I see—I see now! You make 
very clear. Do you think it was a all 
idea, please?” 

Larringe looked remotely gratified. 

“The scheme was founded on several 

deadly fallacies, yet it was a glittering 
idea—to certain types of mind. But all 
that glitters is by no mvans gold. It ap- 
pealed to the generous, charitable instincts 
of Captain Fairbairn, fcr example. He 
forgive me again—was not a hard, keen 
business man, was he?” 

“Cecil? Oh, no, I—I don’t think so; 
but he was very kind.”” Her voice died out. 

“Several of his associates were like him,” 
continued Mr. Larringe. ‘And they had 
to deal with untrustworthy people. They 
bought from the government the huge 
Morriston aérodrome and camp, a relic of 
the war capable of housing nearly ten 
thousand men, and set to work to develop 
their plans. But to be a good and wise phi- 
lanthropist it is essential that one should 
also be a very good business man indeed. 
The governors of the. colony were not. 
Kind, anxious to do good, earnest— yes, 
I suppose they were that. But—forgive 
me agaii—it was as if a little company of 
poets had tried to run a great pre ooh 
The blast furnace is no place for dreamers 
and idealists. The colony became a para- 
dise of the lazy and the ne’er- wr vs 5 be- 
fore even the housing was put in order. 
For example, a professional tramp could 
get in—by means of a few lies and a little 
impudence—devour five shillings’ worth of 
good food, sleep in a clean, white bed, do 
ninepenny worth of unskilled labor in re- 
turn, and move on. ‘That sort of thing. 
The colony was in difficulties almost at 
once. It was bound to be. The money 
melted like snow. By the time the place 
was put in order—workshops arranged and 
so forth—the money of the original pro- 
jectors of the scheme was gone and they 
found themselves facing large liabilities. I 
am sorry tosay your fiancé was one of them. 
He came to me. We discussed it at some 
length, and, sympathizing with him in his 
obviously bad health, I took over his liabili- 
ties in consideration of the sum of eight 
thousand pounds, thus freeing him of all 
liability. I had already lent him five thou- 
sand, secured by the mortgage on March 
Lodge” —Larringe’s eyes flickered sidelong 
to the pale, lovely face of the girl beside 
him—‘‘and for the eight thousand I asked 
no safer security than his promise to pay it; 


t 


eben pad an agreement between men of | 


10nor.”’ 

“‘Ah, yes, men of honor.’ 
like a faint, far echo. 

“Have I made it clear, dear lady? 

“Oh, yes, indeed, you have! You are 
wonderful! What has happened, please, to 
the colony now?” she asked wistfully. 

“Efforts are being made to transform it 
into a successful concern run on real busi- 
ness lines. There is to be some attempt to 
make it an enormous pottery and tile works. 
There are believed to be valuable beds of 
extremely good clay on land adjoining, and 
the founders put in a great deal of pottery 
and tile making plant.” 

“So, after all, someone 
won't they?” asked Winnie. 

“Tt is just conceivable—if they are for- 
tunate.” 

“Do you know who owns it now, please?” 

Larringe shook his smooth head. 

“‘No. I was able to sell fairly quickly the 
interest in the place which I took over from 
Captain Fairbairn.” He smiled ruefully. 


The sigh was 


Dad 


will benefit, 


‘But it had cost me nearly ten thousand | 


— ~—my share of incurred liabilities 
efore I managed to dispose of it. Even 
when the men of affairs pay me the eight 
thousand pounds from Fairbairn’s estate 
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I shall have lost a thousand pounds.” He 
shrugged. “‘ But do not let my loss give you 
a moment’s uneasiness, dear lady,” he said 
lightly. “‘One does a little business—some- 
times one profits, sometimes one loses. It is 
all in the day’s work.” 

“Yes, I see that. You speak most gener- 
ously, Mr. Larringe.” A beautiful little 
hand fell light as a moonlight moth on his 
sleeve. “Please let me say thank you for 
all your kindness—and consideration. You 
know, of course, that Cecil left everything to 
me. I shall try so very hard to see that the 
money is repaid to you as quickly as possi- 
ble. I—I am afraid that Captain Fair- 
bairn’s estate is a little complicated; that 
there is not very much money left for me; 
but I will try so hard to arrange that you do 
not have to wait unreasonably long for re- 
payment. I am sure he would not mind me 
telling you that much of the money he in- 
vested in the Morriston Colony was mine— 
which he invested for me.”’ Her eyes were 
like dark sapphires, and a touch of deeper 
color had crept to her cheeks. 

Larringe nodded, smiling. 

“‘Ah, I see that you are a businesslike 
lady,”” he said. 

“T am going to try very hard to be,” 
sighed Winnie. ‘‘ Please, shall we go back 
to the drawing-room now?” 

They met May Fasterton on the thresh- 
old. The vivacious May was not normally 
an intensely observant lady, but now 
something in Winnie’s eyes caught her 
attention. 

“What is it, darling?’’ she whispered 
presently. 

But Winnie only shook her head, with a 
little smile. May did not press her, but she 
was puzzled. 

“I believe my Winnie is actually angry. 
I wonder. I suppose the panther man is too 
clever for her. It’s a shame, really. If 
there is anything between them Winnie 
must be very careful. He has all the ad- 
vantage, and he is rich and cunning too. 
I wonder.” 

But she was only partly right. Winnie 
was angry—at least she would have been, 
and with ample reason, if she had not 
known that of all the luxuries anger is apt 
to be one of the most perilous. Larringe had 
given her his version of the rise and fall of 
the Morriston Colony, but she had read a 
very different version of it in the diary of 
her husband. And of the two, not unnatu- 
rally Winnie preferred to believe that of 
Cecil Fairbairn. For she knew that if he 
had been weak and unbusinesslike, he was 
no liar. 

v 

OON Winnie sat again in the office of 

George H, Jay, drawn thither appar- 
ently by a mildly worded wares from the 
agent that the business men of Mr. Claude 
Larringe had develo a certain curiosity 
as to the plans of those dealing with the 
late Captain Fairbairn’s estate for paying 
all—or some—of the eight thousand pounds 
now overdue. Mr. Jay was somewhat wor- 
ried, and said so. He was afraid that the 
money would have to be paid. 

“Tt’s this way, my dear Miss Winnie: 
Whether Captain Fairbairn made a good 
bargain or a bad bargain, there seems no 
doubt that Mr. Larringe took care of him- 
self on paper. The claim is incontestable. 
There are documents providing against 
every contingency—even against any ob- 
jection by the executors and beneficiaries of 
the captain’s. estate in the event of his 
untimely decease.” 

George H..walked about his office a little 
in the fidgety manner of a plump fish on a 
good hook. 

“Oh, but please, I don’t think it would 
be right to dream of disputing it!’’ cried 
Winnie. “I have promised that it shall be 

aid. I do not object to that, even though 

think it is just a little sad—unlucky— 
that after all the money that was spent on 
Morriston none of the people who orig- 
inally converted it from an aérodrome 
should benefit. Don’t you think so, too, 
please? Mr. Larringe told me it was a 
successful business concern now, but he did 
not know who owned it.” 

The hard, glassy eyes of the gentle George 
H. protruded as on stalks. 

““Hey—what’s that? Pardon my abrupt- 
ness, but what’s that? You say Mr. Lar- 
ringe doesn’t know who owns the Morriston 
settlement?” he said with the air of a very 
amazed man. 

“Yes, that is what he told me personally.” 
Winnie’s eyes were wide as she said it. 

““Oh, he doesn’t know? Well, Ido! The 
owner of the Morriston Potteries, lock, 
stock and barrel, is Mr. Claude Larringe 
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himself —and he is making a fortune out of 
the place.” Mr. Jay sat down. “I thought 
you knew that, my dear Miss Winnie. Lar- 
ringe was after the place, working in the 
dark, for a long time before he took over 
Captain Fairbairn’s interest—at a price— 
pe bit by bit acquired the interests of the 
other founders. It was Larringe who ruined 
the thing—not very difficult, for it was an 
impracticable scheme. It was his agents 
who contrived all the difficulties that even- 
tually wrecked the thing and gave him the 
aérodrome, plus all the installations and 
improvements which had eaten up the 
founders’ money, plus the sums—like this 
eight thousand—they paid him to take over 
liabilities, 

“Why, half the pottery plant there 
now—in full blast—was put in and paid for 
by the founders on a promise—a legally 
breakable promise—by Larringe to sell 
them the adjoining clay beds, which he 
owns. Probably that was what attracted 
his attention to the colony at first. It’s a 
long story, Miss Winnie, and I thought 
Captain Fairbairn had told you about it. 
He knew the truth before his death, I know. 
It was the refusal of Larringe, through 
agents, to sell them the clay land that 
helped largely to ruin them and brought 
them to a point where they not only gave 
him the whole works but paid him to accept 
it. You see, they were good men, but not 
business men. Larringe got a coil round 
the colony at the start—the manager was 
in his pay—and eventually he anaconda-ed 
the whole thing. He did—in the dark, al- 
ways in the dark—some pretty mean things 
to succeed, but he succeeded. I don’t know 
half the story, but Captain Fairbairn did 
before he died. The affair broke his heart, 
because it was your money he lost. But it 
did not break his spirit. He employed a 
clever man, who had been a chartered ac- 
countant but had been broken for some 
slip—the captain never could resist helping 
a lame dog. This man ferreted out a lot 
of awkward things against Larringe-—-the 
captain told me that—but in the end Lar- 
ringe bought him away from Captain Fair- 
bairn. He disappeared. If I could find 
that man and get him to tell the truth I 
guess I should feel happy enough about 
this eight thousand—but I can’t. I’ve tried. 
It jars every bone in my body to say it, but 
we've got to pay the money, Miss Winnie,” 
concluded George H. Jay with bitterness. 
Winnie nodded. 

“Oh, yes, I see that; and I know that 
you have fought so well for me. I must pay. 
But, please, Mr. Larringe will give me 
time—a little time—to find the money, or 
some of it, little by little, won’t he, Mr. 
Jay? You see, I—I can’t sell everything 
at once. I have the future to think of too.” 

George H. Jay gritted his teeth. 

“Oh, yes, he shall give you time. I’ll see 
to that,” he promised. 

Then, with a certain relief, he passed on 
to the topic of what Winnie was going to do 
to live. She had a plan, it appeared; and, 
a little nervously, she told him of it. 

“*T think I have a little talent that I have 
never used,”’ she said, her eyes fixed on him, 
very blue and very earnest—‘‘a literary 
talent. Daddy used to say I had it. And I 
have thought it all over very caréfully, and 
I want to try to see if I cannot earn a little 
money by journalism. My friend Mr. 
Gerald Peel has an interest in a new 
paper—a little gossipy weekly -and if I 
invest a little money in it, too, I—I think 
I could gain a position on this paper. And 
if you like you could have a share in it, dear 
Mr. Jay. You have fought for me so—and 
Gerald Peel could arrange it for you.” 

The glassy eyes of the gentle George 
tagged outwards from their sockets. 

“What, me? Me take a share in a little 
gossipy paper?” he cried out, like a man in 
pain, then recovered himself. ‘‘Sorry, Miss 
Winnie, but you surprised me. You shocked 
me!” He stood up. ‘My dear,” he said, 
just about as earnestly as he could utter 
anguage, ‘‘don’t do this thing! It’s not at 
all advisable! Miss Winnie, Fleet Street is 
strewn with the white skeletons of gossipy 
little weeklies. They—they’’—he groped 
for impressive metaphor—“‘lay about like 
eggshells in a hatching house. I mean that 
it’s been tried a thousand times and they 
have nearly always failed. Listen to me 
and take a hard business man’s advice, 
Miss Winnie. Put no money in it! Don’t 
do it, forget it, turn it down! It’s the fairy 
fancy of every four-flusher—excuse me 
that ever smelled printer’s ink, to start a 
jolly little paper. I am very much sur- 
prised at the Honorable Gerald. He would 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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| after she had gone he sat thinking. 


‘club 





| little gossipy paper 








| lost heart. 











| the letter for a moment; 
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| 
| do far, far better to stick to buying and 


selling his steeplechasers. I’m frank be- 
cause I feel frank, and I want to see you 
get away with something successful. I 
couldn’t come across with money for a 
share in a gossipy little paper. I could not, 
really I could not. My instincts are against 
it. I could be driven to the cash box for the 
money, but I couldn’t bring myself to open 
it—not for a little paper. They always 
fail—humanly speaking. I —— 

Mr. Jay stopped his almost desperate 
exhortations sharply, his mouth open. He 


| had remembered cr gage Once before 
a 


Winnie had offered him a share in the very 
wildest of wildcat dreams—the purchase 
of a ruined film studio—and he had refused 
it. And it had lost him a profit that for a 
time had stopped his hair from falling out 
but started it going gray. He had sworn a 
secret oath then that never again would 
he allow any business proposition of Miss 
Winnie O’Wynn to get by him without 
a solid harpoon marked in plain letters 
“‘George Henry Jay” buried to the hilt in 
its very vitals. Yet what was he doing 
now? 

But—a jolly little new weekly paper! 
Backed by a gentleman who knew nothing 
much about anything but steeplechase rid- 
ing and steeplechasers! Impossible! He 
would do better to take his money out into 
the park and tie it to a bone and let the 
first hungry dog remove it. It would save 
time and a whole lot of trouble. Why, it— 
money—was not meant to be treated so! 
He stifled a groan. 

And little Miss Winnie was not even a 
journalist! She was, or she had seemed to 

e, a clever child—before her luck took a 
turn. But even she could not work the 
miracle of making a fortune out of a 
scheme like that. 

He stared sadly into the wide, anxious 
blue eyes before him 

“Any other scheme in the world but 
just that one scheme would find me jump- 
ing to connect with it. But my heart 
wouldn’t be in it.” 

Winnie rose and came to him, resting her 


| hand lightly on his sleeve. 


“Dear Mr. Jay, please, please don’t 


| worry over my little scheme! It was only 


Don’t let us 
It would make 
me very unhappy if I thought you were 
worrying about it. So please don’t let us 
bother any more. I won’t do anything 
rash or foolish, and there is no need to 
hurry into anything. So let us forget it 
now.” 

She shook hands, smiling up at him. 

“T have a feeling that everything will 
come right, somehow. And if you can 
persuade Mr. Larringe to grant a little 
more time perhaps something will happen 
to help me. I will come to see you again 
soon.” She looked closely at him. ‘You 
} oa worry about me, please, will you, Mr. 
Jay?” 

He reassured her. 


just a suggestion, you see. 


Yet for a long time 
True to 
his promise, he was not worrying about 
Winnie. But he certainly was worrying 
considerably about himself. Had he turned 
down something which he should not have 
turned down? Still, look at it—a nice 
pshaw! Fleet Street 
was ankle deep with their dry bones. 


vi 


R. JAY failed rather completely to 
arrange with the cold-eyed Claude 
Larringe, or his representatives, any miti- 


| gation of their urgency to collect something 


weighty on account of the payment. He 
wrote to Winnie to this effect about a week 


| after their interview, and received a re- 
| signed, rather plaintive letter in return, 
| wherein Winnie said that she was selling 
| some jewels and would call soon. 


“‘She’s beaten, poor little soul; she’s 
Not the girl she was, after all, 
and I don’t wonder at it,” said Mr. Jay 
sadly. ‘I might have known that a wolf 


| who would rob a very sick man like Fair- 
| bairn was would leave no loopholes for a 
| child like Miss Winnie.” 


He shook his large and heavy head over 

then, being a 

business man, got on with his business. 
But though Winnie's sweet face was not 


| without its touch of sadness when, a morn- 
| ing or two after, she came down to break- 


fast at Fasterton House, it bore no sign 
that she had lost heart. or that she was 
beaten, as the gentle’ Jay. had 
concluded. Indeed, if a , she seemed 
' happier todav. and she isplayed quite an 
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intent interest in the newspaper which 
Butler Barlow had ready for her. She was 
quite alone, for May Fasterton feared and 
dreaded rising for breakfast about as much 
as any woman can fear anything. 

Winnie’s interest did not extend beyond 
the front-page advertisement of the news- 
paper, which was the biggest and most 
powerful in the country. Yet her interest 
was easily explained. 

The advertisement on this front page 
announced in enormous display type that 
shortly there would appear a new weekly 
— entitled The Ray, a Journal of Plain 

ruth, and among the contents announced 
was an item which easily explained Winnie’s 
rapt interest. It ran: 

THE MORRISTON COLONY MYSTERY 


A scathing exposure of the secret causes and 
machinations which led to the ruin of the 
famous nonwaste colony and its founders writ- 
ten by our fully informed special investiga- 
tress—a relative of one of the founders. A 
damning indictment. 


Winnie smiled a curious little smile, 
partly triumphant, partly tender, wholly 
adorable. She liked the look and the prom- 
ise of that article. And she was entitled 
to do so, for she had written it herself, 
from the heartbreaking material found in 
her dead fiancé’s diary. 

She wondered what Mr. Claude Larringe 
was thinking of this newspaper that morn- 
ing—it was, one which no ambitious poli- 
tician or social aspirant could well afford to 
ignore. The cold-eyed one did not leave 
her long in doubt. She had hardly finished 
breakfast when Barlow, deferentially in- 
dulgent, invited her to the telephone. 

“Oh, thank you, Barlow. Is it anyone 
asking for me?” 

“A gentleman— Mr. Larringe,”’ 
believed. 

It was even so, and Mr. Larringe was 
disturbed in his mind. He said so, with 
quite faultless politeness. He had seen the 
advertisement of The Ray, the promised 
new journal of plain truth, he continued 
suavely, and if it chanced that she, Miss 
O’Wynn, was the talented investigatress 
who was writing the promised article on 
the alleged Morriston Colony mystery, he 
begged that she would grant him the favor, 
the very great favor, of an interview at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Winnie granted him the favor. He was at 
Fasterton House so very swiftly that Win- 
nie would have hesitated to deny that he 
had done the journey on large, high- 
geared wings. He greeted her with suave 
and rather novel geniality, but his cold eye 
was uneasy as he bowed. He informed 
Winnie that since he had seen her last he 
had acquired a small interest in the Mor- 
riston Potteries and therefore naturally was 
anxious that its integrity as a business con- 
cern should not be stained or spotted by 
even such unimportant publications as, for 
example, this forthcoming new paper, 

e Ray. 

Winnie, very lovely and cool in her little 
morning frock, agreed with him. Mr. Lar- 
ringe looked puzzled. 

‘But, dear lady, if you agree, may I ask 
why are you writing the article in ques- 
tion?” 

“*Oh, yes, of course,’’ said Winnie. ‘‘ You 
see, I have to earn my living, and because I 
think I have a tiny literary talent I am 
going to try journalism. I happen to know 
the proprietor and he is willing to give me 
a trial. Please don’t laugh at me. I 
I know it sounds very ambitious, but I am 
going to try hard. And _ besides” —she 
brightened up—‘‘every penny that I shall 
receive for my work for the paper is going 
to be saved for the express purpose of paying 
off the debt to you!” 

She paused, evidently expecting a little 
outburst of congratulation. But, strangely, 
the cold-eyed one neither burst out nor 
congratulated. His eye, indeed, grew un- 
easier. 

“‘But—forgive me—are you sure of the 
facts, the curious facts, at which this sheet 
hints? Even a journalist has to be sure of 
his or her facts nowadays. The law of libel 
is comprehensive, far-reaching and rigor- 
ously administered. Have you considered 
all that? I ask it as a friend—may I say a 
good friend? Can you prove that your 
facts are of such a nature that their pub- 
lication can benefit the public? That is 
necessary, you know, to avoid libel actions.” 

Winnie nodded. 

“Oh, yes, thank you, Mr. Larringe, that 
was explained to me by the proprietor of 
The Ray. My facts are quite true and can 
be proved. he thinks.” 


Barlow 












*But—if I may ask—where did you get 
them, dear lady?” 

“From the private, locked diary of my 
fiancé, Captain Fairbairn. You see, please, 
he had written down in detail, with proofs, 
the result of the investigations he and an 
accountant he employed had made just be- 
fore he died. I have the diary now,” she 
explained in a low voice, a little timid but 
composed, 

Mr. Larringe’s jaw set suddenly and his 
cold eye glittered. 

“You suggest in your article that un- 
scrupulous means were used to ruin the 
colony?” he asked. 

“‘I—I suppose that people who read it 
will say so.” 

Larringe stiffened. 

““By whom were these—these alleged de- 
vious means used?” he asked. 
“By you, Mr. Larringe,”’ 

very gently. 

For a long half minute the man stared 
deef: into the blue, blue eyes watching him. 
His brows were suddenly knotted as he 
concentrated on the problem. 

But he was handicapped; he was fight- 
ing not only Winnie but his uncertainty as 
to what the accountant he had bribed had 
discovered for Fairbairn. He had done, or 
financed or authorized the doing of many 
curious, unscrupulous and, strictly, illegal 
things to get possession of the Morriston 
works, and if he brought a libel action 
there was a grave risk of losing it. And in 
any case he would be discredited sufficiently 
to lose any chance of a successful election 
presently. Voters, he knew, were not all 
such fools as they occasionally look. And 
as for his social ambitions — Hesteadied 
himself. 

“Have you, by any chance, a copy or 
proof of the article at hand?” he said, not 
quite so faultlessly as usual. 

Winnie passed him a printer’s proof 
dated for insertion in The Ray—No. 1 
Vol. 1; said to be the saddest words in the 
English language—and he flashed through 
it. He did not read far, and his face was 
paler when he looked up. 

**Miss O’Wynn, let us come to business,’ 
he said harshly. ‘Listen tome. The estate 
you have inherited owes me eight thousand 
pounds, exclusive of the mortgage. With- 
draw this article from The Ray, stating 
that it is inaccurate, and write me a prom- 
ise that you will not make public the con- 
tents—the untrue contents—of the diary in 
any form in the future, and I will give you 
a full discharge of the debt.” 

Winnie's eyes widened as in terror. She 
shook her beautiful golden head. 

“I will include the mortgage money! 
urged Larringe. 

“But please, please, don’t you see that 
you are trying to force me into an act of 
of—blackmail? It is quite impossible 
quite!”’ she cried. ‘‘I could not entertain 
such a proposal.’’ She was terribly dis- 
tressed. ‘‘Oh, please, you must go!” 

She reached to the bell. Larringe leaned 
closer. 

‘Very well. Will you tell me the name of 
the proprietor of this—this paper?”’ 

Hurriedly, hastily, Winnie told him and 
rang for Barlow. 

Larringe made one more effort. 

“*Will you sell me that diary 
own price?” 

Winnie’s eyes flashed. 

“*Sell—Cecil’s—diary!’’ she said in alto- 
gether a different voice. ‘‘ Barlow, show 
this—gentleman out!” 

Barlow obliged. 


said Winnie 


at your 


vil 


HREE mornings after his disconcerting 
interview with Winnie, Mr. Claude Lar- 
ringe was seated in the office of the gentle 
George H. Jay, listening with but pooriy 
concealed impatience to a breezy descrip- 
tion of a very fine old Berkshire boar which 









DECORATION BY AUGUST KRUG 


Mr. Jay had recently been fortunate enough | 


to purchase for his agricultural little place 
in the country. The agent had exhausted 
his list of the advantages of the Berkshire 
hog and was beginning enthusiastically to 
enumerate the disadvantages of the Tam- 
worth variety when, apparently to Mr. 


Larringe’s great relief, a clerk announced | 


the arrival of Miss O’Wynn and the Honor- 
able Gerald Peel. They were shown. in at 
once and warmly greeted by Mr. Jay. 


“Think you expressed a wish that if | 


she were willing, Miss O’Wynn should be 
present at this interview, Larringe, what?”’ 
drawled the Honorable Gerald, excessively 
self-possessed and cool. He was one of the 
finest amateur steeplechase riders and stee- 
plechaser trainers in the country, and he 


was Winnie’s staunchest, most reliable man | 


friend. He was not in the least in love 
with her, nor ever had been; but he was 
what he himself described as her four- 
square pal. 

“Yes, yes. It is very good of. Miss 
O’Wynn to come. I appreciate her—con- 
sideration.” 

“Good!” said Gerald tersely, as Mr. Jay 
drew a chair for Winnie closer to his desk. 

Mr. Larringe wasted no time. 

“*Shall we get to business?” he said, and 
got to it at once. He drew from his pocket 
a large, fat packet of bank notes. 

“You desired notes, Mr. Peel, I believe; 
I have brought them.” 

** Delightful things, notes,’’ said the Hon- 
“Will you count them, 


Mr. Jay did so and announced their 


total as being fourteen thousand pounds. 
“That is the amount for which you have 


agreed to sell me outright the projected and | 
partly prepared paper, The Ray, Mr. 


Peel?” said Larringe. 

“Tt is,” agreed Gerald. 

“With an undertaking signed by one of 
your staff—er—Miss O’Wynn—that any 
further articles or books relating to the 
Morriston Colony she may write at any 
time shall be offered to me at ordinary 
market rates, and in no circumstances 
whatever shall be offered to any other per- 
son or publication?” 

“Yes,” said Gerald. 

‘Oh, but yes, yes!’’ sighed Winnie 

“The documents are in order?” 
tinued Larringe to Mr. Jay. 

“Quite. Only the date needs to be 
filled in and the signatures attached,” said 
George H., pushing forward the contract, 
to which the Honorable Gerald affixed his 
signature, followed by Winnie, then by 
Larringe, and finally by Mr. Jay as witness 

Larringe drew a deep breath as he took 
up the contract and Gerald took up the 
notes. It had cost him a good sum, but 
only he knew what it was worth to him. 

“It is signed and settled then. You have 
made an astoundingly good bargain, Mr. 
Peel. Fourteen thousand pounds for an 
unpublished paper!” 

His face went a little wry. 

“Oh, please, it is not quite settled,”’ said 
a soft, soft voice. 

Larringe turned to stare into a pair of 
wide, baby-blue eyes. 

“‘Not settled! Pardon me, I don’t un- 
derstand.” 

The Honorable Gerald chuckled dryly 
and passed the package of bank notes over 
to Winnie. 

“You will in a moment, Larringe,” he 
prophesied. 

Winnie looked at George H. Jay. 


con- 


“The mortgage deed, please, dear Mr. | 


Jay. You asked Mr. Larringe to bring it, 
did you not?” she said sweetly, and counted 
out a bulksome bale of the notes. 

“I desire to pay off the mortgage on 
March Lodge, Mr. Larringe, please. Here 
is the money, together with the interest 
due up to this day.” 
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Her glorious eyes were sapphire dark 
now and a wonderful flood of. pale rose 
was in her cheeks. 

“Come on, Jay, the deed,” said Gerald. 

Mr. Jay spread the parchment. 

“You sign there!” He indicated the, 
place. 

Larringe’s eyes were cold and malignant, 
and his hand shook a little. . But he’signed 
without comment and cramméd the money 
into his pocket, 

“And here is eight thousand pounds” — 
now. a sudden 
mistiness veiled the glory in her eyes 
“Captain. Fairbairn’s débt to you, Mr. 
Larringe, in full settlement!’’ 

Her breath came quickly, like that of a 
woman ovetstrong. : 

“Gently, gently, old 
Gerald. 

But Mr, Jay’s glassy eyes were on those 


lady!” warned 


| of Larringe. 


“The papets relating to this debt, please. 
You were requested to bring these too,” 
said George’ H., a sharp note of rising 
excitement in his voice. 

Larringe had brought them. He signed 
them sullenly and took the money. 

“And now, Larringe, you may go, 
the Honorable Gerald sulkily. 

Larringe took up his hat. But he could 
not resist one poisoned arrow. 

**T should like to congratulate this charm- 
ing young lady on her good fortune in hay- 
ing a friend willing to use- his money so 
generously in payment of her debts,") he 
said acidly. : 

Winnie faced him instantly. 

“You are wrong, Mr. Larringe. The 
money I have paid you was the purchase 
price of The Ray, and The Ray was mine!” 
she said. 

Mr. Jay threw up his hands like a man 
struck by lightning! She had offered him 
a share in the paper; she had offered 
offered The only sound that broke 
the sudden tense silence was the sound of 
a large and watery gulp. Mr. Jay made it. 
The good ship Business had sailed up over 
his horizon, sailed into his very office, and 
he had not noticed it! He gulped again. 
Winnie folded away the remaining notes. 


” said 
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“And these will bring back the jewels 
I pawned to pay for the full- page advertise- 
ment of The Ray which startled you into 
doing—against your will—an act of justice 
to the estate of a good man whom you 
helped to. ruin and to kill!’’ she said. 

She stood. before him, slim, lovely, com- 
pletely fearless: She had beaten him, and 
for once she openly triumphed in a success. 

He opened his lips to speak, altered his 
mind, gave a curious, stiff little bow and 
went. 

Winnie sat down rather suddenly, buried 
her face in her hands and remained so, very 
still. Gerald Peel sauntered to the window, 
gazing out; his back to Winnie; and the 
gentle George H. Jay, after a glance of 
something like sheer reverence at the little 
figure by his desk, took paper and pencil 
and began to scribble furiously. 

But quite quickly a sweet, an incom- 
parable voice, low, tremulous, brought their 
eyes on her again. 

‘Forgive: me, please, for crying. I—I 
did not think I would do that. Only, you 
see, if hurt me more than I thought, be- 
cause-it was for Cecil’s sake,’’ said Winnie. 

They assured her anxiously that they 
understood completely; and, presumably 
to prove it, Mr. Jay. flourished his scrawled 
nea o » of paper before him. 

ake a look at this, 
Just to help out a little. 
good bound to.”’ 

Winnie looked. It was a rough abbrevi- 
ated balance sheet, as follows: 


Miss Winnie! 
It will do you 


CASH STATEMENT 
Miss WINNIE’S AFFAIRS 
Liabilities 
Approx., say, £3,500 
£12,113. 
GEORGE H. Jay 


Assets 
Approx. £14,613 
Balance —to the good, 
(Signed) 


“Tt’s a bit rough and ready,” said George 
H. apologetically. ‘‘ But it’s approximately 
right —-ha-ha—eh, Miss Winnie? Old 
George Wall-eyed Jay —-he may not under- 
stand little gossipy papers. But he’s no 
tortoise on the figures--where there are 
any —ha-ha!’ 

But in spite of his pardonable emotion 
he might have got them correct! 
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Where the facts come from 


At the Winton Engine 
Works, Cleveland, pictured 
below, a Grinnell Forced Cir 
culation Hot Water System 
heats a large part of the plant 
from the waste heat of gas 
engines, Mr. W.S. McKins 
try of The Winton Company, 
writes: “The uniform tem- 
perature made possible by 
your system has contributed 
in a large measure to the 
satisfied feeling of our men 
which is evidenced by a very 
low labor turnover.” Ernest 
McGeorge and A. G. Simon, 
Consulting Engineers. 


PRESIDENT 
PLANT ENGINEER 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Prize Money—and 
the old Engineer's Boy 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 


“Oh, that’s the same old idea you sprang five years ago, Tom,” “Where's your boy located?” inquired the Consulting Engineer 
said the President as he laid a friendly hand on the old engineer’ s with an encouraging smile. : 
shoulder. ‘I’m sorry, but the prize money for coal saving sug- “He’s with Grinnell Company,” came the reply proudly, “an 
gestions must go to those whose ideas are more practical.” engineer.” 


But the old man started falteringly to explain, when ‘T’ll bet you the best dinner in town you give Tom the prize 
the Production Manager cut in with “Why, that idea came from money,” said the Consulting Engineer as he turned to the Presi 
his boy the year he was getting through ‘Tech.’ That waste heat dent. “If a Grinnell Engineer says he can pick up waste heat, 
wouldn't generate an ounce of steam. The boy himself would  pe’y] pick it up. In the Winton plant in Cleveland Grinnell Com- 


laugh at it today.” pany heated a great building from the waste heat of gas engines.” 








“But my boy ’ began the old man again. “Why, it’s nothing but a oe LENT le 
“What was this college boy’s idea?”’ interrupted the Consulting theory,” countered the Pro 
Engineer, who had consented to help in awarding the prize money. duction Manager. ‘‘How ? GRINNELL GUARANTY 
“Well,” began the President, with a curious mixture of bore could you get up steam At i ite al i 
dom, impatience and pity in his voice, “Tom here wants us to pressure when most of your Pe ee ee ee : 
rig up our heating system to pick up heat all over the plant, from —_ jackets won't boil water?” ee. ee ee 
tempering furn: ice, steam Vats, heat treating processes Ss “No, but they will heat neer to make a study of condi 
“And he even wanted to connect up with the water jac kets of any amount of water for a tions and ors oe modern 
our gas engines—”” broke in the Production Manager, with a smile forced hot water system. izing heating, power or process 
that just escaped being a sneer. With Grinnell Company you equipments. Approved by ow 
As much as he needed the prize money—as much as he valued _—_ get a system that is a fact engineering board, suc h find 
his job—the old engineer couldn’t restrain himself. They were not a theory—and a fact they ings form the basis of our well 
really poking fun at his boy. He burst out with back with their guaranty.” | known guaranty of perform- 
““My lad knows. He’s been at heating now five years. He’s “Tom, I guess you win,” {| 4nce—4@ courageous guaranty of 
smart. He’s studied. He wouldn't tell me this could be done said the President. ‘‘Have {| #eas, men and materials, 
if it couldn’t. He's “ your boy drop in to see me.” i svveoneveseen 3 








Send for our booklet, “ Five Factors in Heating Costs.” Addres 
Grinnell Co., Inc., 302 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 
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All the smart distinction of the genuine Rex Top can be 

added to your open roadster or touring car in a few 

hours by any authorized dealer in the cars listed below: 
Buick Lexington Haynes Cleveland 


Essex Hupmobile Nash Studebaker 
Dodge Brothers Reo Hudson 


Rex MANuraAcTuRING Company, CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA 
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Every grocery store 
a pure milk station 


ERHAPS you think of the milkman as 
some one who comes around in a wagon 
every morning and leaves a bottle at your 
door. But do you quite appreciate the milk 
service rendered you by your grocer—the 
‘ inconvenience you would suffer if you de- 


pended solely on your morning delivery of 
fresh milk? 


Millions now buy their milk in sealed packages at 
their grocer’s! The grocery man has become the milk 
man, too. He makes it possible for you to get pure 
milk whenever you want it. 


Call him on the ’phone or step into his store—and 
you get your milk promptly. Ask him for Borden’s 
—and you get pure, rich milk for every purpose. Eagle 
Brand for the baby—Borden’s Evaporated for general 
household use—Chocolate Malted Milk for a deli- 
cious, nourishing home beverage—and Borden’s Milk 
Chocolate and Almond Bars, rich in milk. Each 
product is Borden’s and the best of its kind. Say 
Borden’s to your grocer. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Borden Building, New York 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


This trademark and the trademarked 

word “Victrola” identify all our products. 

Look under the lid! Look on the label! 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J. 


» Victrola No. 130 
$350 


P H Victrola No. 130, electric 
H $390 


j E Mahogs 
H| 


ot oak 


Victrola No, 330 
$350 
Victrola No. 330, electric | 


Mahogany 


Select the style you prefer 
but be sure it is a Victrola! 


Look under the lid for the Vic*or trademarks—the 
picture and phrase “His Master’s Voice” and the word 
“Victrola.” To see them on a talking-machine is to 
know the instrument is right in every way—artistically, 
mechanically, musically. The Victrola is the one in- 
strument chosen by the greatest artists to bring their 
interpretations into the home, and Victor quality in- 
sures a lifetime of musical satisfaction. 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records demon- 
strated at all dealers’ in Victor products on the Ist of 
each month. 


Victrola 


REG. U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
































